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ADVERTISEMENT. 



IT was, at firft, the intention of the Tranflator 
to inveftigate fomewhat fully, the fyftem of 
mifreprefentation, formerly introduced by the 
Jefuits, refpeâing China ; and the various arti- 
fices they ftill employ to invalidate what is here 
imputed to them by his friend Mr. de Pauw. 
That projeâ:, however, through the interference 
of profefEonal duties, has been fmce neceflarily 
abandoned : but thofe motives of apprehenfion, 
which produced fo many bitter inveâ:ives againft 
our author, and fuch afFeded difparagement of 
his critical acumen, may perhaps be fufficiently 
obvious, on a perufal of the following extrads 
from à French Defcription of China, lately tranf- 
lated into Englifh. 

« The Chinefe fuppofe," fays the Abbé G ro- 
fier, " that between all the parts of the human 
body there is a certain influence on the one 
hand, and a fympathy on the other, and thefe 
form the bafis of their fyftem of phyfic : but 
1 it 
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it is chiefly upon a knowledge of the pulfe that 
they found their moft infallible prognoftics. 
When a Chinefe phyfician is called to vifit a ficfc 
perfon, he places the patient's arm upon 4 pil- 
low, after which he applies his four fmgera 
along the artery, fometimes foftly, and fomc- 
times with force. He employs a confiderable 
time in examining the beats of his pulfe, and in 
comparing their difierence, for it is by a quicker 
or flower, a fl:ronger or weaker pulfe, and its 
regular or irregular motion, that he difcovers 
the fource of the diforder, and, without afking 
any queftions, informs the patient where he 
feels pain, what parts are afiêded, and what are 
mofl: expofed to danger ; he alfo tells him in 
what manner, and in what time, his diforder 
will- terminate. 

" From this precîfîon one would be apt to 
conclude that the Chinefe are much better ac* 
quainted with anatomy than is generally fup- 
pofed in Europe. It is true they never ufe dît 
fe(£lion, and that they do not even open the bo- 
dies of their dead ; but if they neglect to ftudy 
nature in dead fubjeds, which always leave 
much to be guefied, it appears "that they have 
long fljudied living nature with profound atten- 
tion and advantage. 

" The 
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** The art of difcovçring whether â man has 
haoged himfeJf or been ftraDglcd by Qihers, is 
a difcovcry which belonge to the Chinefe only* 
In certain critninal caics^ it tends greatly to eafe 
the embarraffment of their tribunals, and cnifht 
in the like circumftancês often fene to clear up 
the douUs of ours* 

** The purple fever is a difeafc very danger- 
om in Europe, but few dk of it in Tonqiaiii* 
The Tonquinele tr^at it in the following uian^ 
ner : they take the pith of a certain reed, dtp 
it in oil, and apply it fuccefEvely to all the pur- 
ple fpots on the body : the flelli then burfls 
with a report as load as ihai of a piftol ; and 
after the corrupted blood has been fqueczed otit^ 
they liniili the cure by rubbing the wounds with 
a Iktle ginger/* 

Thefe abfurd details are copied literally from 
page 97 of the firft, and 482 of the fécond vo- 
lume of Guosiee's China, which abounds 
with other fables equally ridiculous. Yet in the 
preface to that work, the author prefumes to 
direa the following exprefllons againft Mr, de 
Pauw, without adverting how irreiiftibly they 
recoil on his own head i^^It would be in vain to 
carry our criiical ohfervaiiotis on ibis man any 
farther I it is fiifficlent to have Jbeiun by a fe'm 
examples what little credit is due (0 produBions 
VOL, Î, A %téich 
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whkb pre/int nothing but a colkSlion of ài^ujiing 
faifiboods and nxçgue ajfcrthnsy unfapportùd By 
f(i£li or any authority whatever ^ ' 

The Tranflator has alreadyi6fiefedMr.de 

Pauw's curious DiSSEKrTATIOKS ON ' THE 

Greeks to the £nglilh reader; .and the re^ 
ception they obtajined, encouraged him in tibt 
prefent publication; efpecially; ata time, when 
the flattering but fallacious |3irofpi&â 6f com^- 
mercial advantagesf hstd extraordinarily intéreftod 
^his country^ itx all that relies to Chin^, 
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WHEN the art of ftudying the-cuftoms, 
manners, and charaâers of nations 
tbegan to be reduced to fixed rules, the ^îxpedî- 
/€ncy was perceived of acquiring, in the firft 
f)lace, exadt ideas relative to the ftate of popu- 
lation, the extent, as well as cultivation, of 
country, and the nature of climate, Refearches 
were afterwards to be made on the mode of 
living, and the expedients deviied by each poli» 
tical/ociety to fatisfy the wants of the firft and 
iecond neceffity. The propriety is obvious of 
introducing what belongs to rural œconomy, 
previous to any difcuflSons on the .arts, which 
are the offspring of agriculture. When all 
-thefe objedls are attained witJbi fome degree of 
|)recifion, the more difficult ta& may be undei^ 
taken of examining religion and government. 
This fhould be rejfervcd for the laft j bccaufe the 
author is then more firm in his principles, bet- 
ter informed concerning fails, and if he has 
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not labored in vain, his abilities muft. 
.have augmçnted in proportion to his exer- 
tions. 

Such is nearly the order we have followed in 
comparing a celebrated nation of Africa, with 
another equally remarkable in Afia. In works 
of pure amufement, fome phrafes frequently 
decide the fate of a whole book; becaufe 
where neither depth of thought nor erudition 
are requifite, if one paffage difpleafes, it is na- 
tural to fuppofe all the reft defeâive. But in 
philofophical difcuffions, which arc connefted 
together almoft imperceptibly, nothing can be 
underftood if the chain efcapesy or the author 
is not regularly followed; 

It fhould be remembered, that to read two 
volumes, with attention is a very trifling tafk 
when compared to the painful labor and perfe- 
vçrance required in compofitions of this nature, 
* The Chinefe are not defcribed herfe from ideas 
generally received, but according to fa6:s ; and 
it muft be allowed that they lofe greatly by being 
judged in this mannen Men of real learning 
have long perceived that the reputation of thefe 
Afiatics was principally founded on enthufiafm, 
excited in Europe by the miffionaries, whofe 
minds were eafily fg^miliarized with the marvel- ^ 
Ibus. Inftead of abandoning fuch errors and 

preju-. 
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prejudices, fome modern writers have perfifted 
In beftowing encomiums on the Chinefe, with- 
out ever examininj^ feriouily how far they 
were founded. Thole who dared not to excufe 
infanticide have endeavoured to juftify the in* 
human cuftom of caftrating children, by fuppof- 
ing it to be derived from a puni flt ment which 
anciently was înfliâ:ed on men only* If ever 
this torment could really have been invented by 
any legiflator, he afted in direct contradiâion 
with himfelf ; becaufe the intention was evi- 
dently to fpare thé life of the criminal, and yet 
the fpecies of mutilation to be fubftituted, ia 
almoft invariably mortal when praflifed on 
grown perfons. Finally, it muft not be believed 
that ever the primitive tyrants of the Eaft en- 
trufted the care of their concubines to men emaf- 
culated by the law; for, beyond a doubt, the 
eunuchs of the palace were at firft feleded from 
children born in bondage; and the introduAion 
af this atrocity cannot aftonifh thofe who refleft 
jn all the injuries human nature has fuffered 
rom defpotifmp Befides the badnefs of civi! 
ifkitutions, polygamy and jealoufy produced dif- 
o rders not to be controlled byfovereigns, who 
were themfclves more culpable than all their 
fubjeÛs, Domitian, the emperor, was precifely 
in this cafe when he prohibited the caftration of 
A 3 children; 
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chiUren ; aiid yet that tyrant fported with the 
lives of men witheut compunûion. 

In our days the preporteilions in favor of tlic 
people of China have been carried fo far as to 
maintain that neither real nor perfonal lervitudc 
of any klixl fubfifts among them ; and this is 
like wife afferted by th'ï author of the Philoft>- 
phical and Political Hiftory of the European 
Ellablifhments in the tw^o Indies*. But he might 
with equla reafon allege» that the negroes of 
St» Domingo, who cultivate a few fugar-canes,. 
are real republican^.. 

Nothing furcly h more to be defircd, thaa 
that ilavery could be abolifticd for ever ; yet if 
three or four thouland years have not fufiiced 
to infpire the Chinefe with fome juft ideas con- 
cerning the natural rights of man, what can be 
expected from all their pretended moral ifts, in 
whofe works nothing is found on the fubjed of 
bondage or polygamy î They inculcate one after 
the either, according to a very hackneyed maxim, 
an unbounded fubmiffion on the pait- of the 
people, and of the women» who are kept in the 
moft dreadful dependence not only by artificial 
lamenefs, but the dread of punifhments, which 
for them, and criminals guilty of high treafon,, 
are always capital Sometimes they are tied on 
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à plaûk, while the executioner, with hooks 
heated in the fire^ tears from their bodies a pro- 
digious quantity of flefh to be minced after- 
wards with a knife ; and his life muft anfwer 
if the vidiin expires before the operation is ter- 
minated. This is what the Chinefe call cutting 
a per fen alive uito ten thoufarid pieces ; and it 
has been lufii^fted nipre than once on million- 
aries, akhoUgh of late the mode of ftrangling 
them has prevailed, and we know it to have 
been pr^aifed on the Jefuits Henriquez and 
Athcmis, in the year one thoulaod feven 
hundred and forty-eighty when they were 
arrcfted by the police in the province of Nan-kin^ 
Thiâ was certainly a great cruelty ; for thefe un- 
fortunate wretches fliould either have been ba- 
niihed to Europe^ or fliut up during their lives 
in China. The emperors of that country per- 
mitted the exercife of the Chriilian religion in 
their dominions at five or fix different periods, 
and as frequently caufed it to be prohibited. 
Continual revolutions of that kind failed not to 
occaiion much bloodflied, although no maxim 
iâ more evident, than that none fhould b^^ fpilt 
on account of religious perfuafions. 

The author of the Philolbphical Hiftory, al* 

ready cited ^ has imagined, befides, that tiie 

bonzes of China would h;ive rendered them-j 

fclves objects ^f ridicule by even pretending to 

A 4 pofleft 
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poffeû lands ; ^né he believet that M tliofe mi* 
ferable jugglerf live entirely on charity. But^ in 
feô, the government of that empire never at- 
tenipted by any means, either good or bad, to 
pîevcnt the monks from acquiring property. 
When the fuperftition of the emperor WQu^ifong^ 
or, what is the fame thing, the weaknefs and 
cruelty of that prinee, exeited the bonzes of 
Lnù to perfeeutc thofe of Che-kia^ it was 
found that forty ihoufand bonzeries, or monaf- 
terics of the fccond rank, pofTeffed one million 
fcbing of land not taxable. There, as in many 
Other countries, when impofts cannot be coUe£t- 
cd from freeholds, the unpriviteged property 
has to make good the deficiency j and thus one 
great abufe produeeâ another. The poflefllôns 
we have mentioned were cultivated by one hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand miferable ilaves of both 
fexes, who were not negroes, but Chincfe 
bought in the different provinces. In the courfe 
of this Work it will appear, that with regard to 
what was taken from the bonzes, neither policy 
nor the intention of relieving the mifery of the 
people had any part. The whole was the effeil 
of an atrocious perfecution, kindled between 
two rival feds, bent on mutual deftru£lion. 
The inveteracy of thofe who deftroyed the pa- 
godas of Foy can be compared to nothing but 
ihe zeal with which they were re-eflablifhed. 

Multi* 
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Multitudes of monks indeed are feen in Chma, 
who live in beggary J but if they were M in 
that fituation, our ideas could not be changed 
refpedting the inftitutions of that empire. The 
chiefs of the bonzeries have never been enjoin* 
ed to promote ftudy among their novices, that 
the country might difpenfe with foreigners. 
Even in one thoufand (c'ven hundred and feven- 
ty-two, it was neceffary to invite four German 
Jefuits to make almanacs, and to prcfide at the 
mathematical tribunal of Pe-kin. Thus the 
death of Father Hallerfleia and fome French 
mlffionaries, would neceffarily involve the Tar- 
tars in great embarraflmcnt ; for they could not 
have recourfe to the bonzes of Chc^àia^ who are, 
without exaggeration, the moll ignorant of man- 
kind» All application to their literati muft be 
equally unfucceffeful ; for that term, applied to 
thofe among the Qiinefe who can read and write, 
has been ftrangely abufed m different relations, 
and its meaning requires many reftriftions. 

All the Chincfe works publifhed in Europe^ 
like the Cbmi^khig^ and Military Art^ by Fa- 
ther Amiot*, tend to dtfcover more and more the 
weaknefs of fuch produ£lions. Although the 
original text, literally tranflated, would fcarcety 
exceed the fize of a pamphlet, yet fo marf^ 
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trifling notes and vain obfervatlons liave b^ 
added, with prints childifbly coloretl, that thej^ 
form two quarto volumes, Thefe are better cal- 
culated to enrich the editors, thun to inftru^t 
the learned, i^rho, frequently caught by the 
pompous titles of books brought from Afia, arc 
greatly iurprifed to find them iilled with nothing 
more than the moil trivial and common-place 
maxims of morality* In the whole of the 
Cbou^king not one paffage affords the fmalleft 
light relative to the origin of the Cbinefe ; and 
what concerns the progrefs of the arts and 
trades is as iDconclufive and improbable there^ 
as in other works we Ihall have occafion to 
mentioHi 

M, de Guignes f^ys, he has little profped of 
ever publifhing the T-àwg; and inftead of re-» 
gretting this, we may confider it as a very fortu- 
nate circumftancc. Some learned men in Ger- 
many, whofe intentions were very good, ad- 
vifed the Jefuits not to wafte paper by printing 
the works of the pretended Chinefe philofopher 
Men-rfe *. Although an edition did appear at 
Prague, we have; reafon to believe that in all Eu- 

• ** NoTî eft optandum ut Jcfultx MEntftam aîtcium Smenfmrn 
pMofophum producnnt : neque enira jneliora Uarc po tenant, nçc 
aa^ii faua, ncc magi? utiKa," Gundl. Fh3of* Klii, Moral, cap. % 
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rope it was never read by thirty prrfons. None 
have had the courage to perufe even the writ- 
ing» of ConfuciuSy either becaufe they arc con- 
iidered as a colledion of fuppofitions and for-- 
geries, or that every perfon believes them to be 
altogether uninterefting. The tranflators, be- 
ll des, have drowned them in endlefs Latin 
phrafes, and an incomprehenfible jargon, like 
that of the worft preachers. Although we have 
never feen an edition publifhed at Genoa, and. 
which diflfers perhaps from that of Paris, it fcems 
almoft impoflible that the productions attributed 
to Confucius can be adapted to European read-' 
ing. They are fo deftitute of things, and filled 
with fuch frivolous maxims, that they prove in- 
fupportably tirefome, even to men whofc time 
is confecrated to dry ftudies,,-. and who walk 
cheerfully over the thorns which are fcattered 
©n their way. 

In the courfe of thefe refcarches, the Cliincfc 
are conftantly confidered as a people of Scythian 
pr Tartar origin, becaufe it requires no extra- 
ordinary degree of penetration to perceive, that 
they pofTefs at this day a remarkable refemblance 
to the ancient Scythians. Both nations carried 
the fymbol of the dragon, and their military 
enfigns confiftcd alike of party-colored fluffs, 
reprefenting the moft frightful monflers. When 
s their 
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their cavalry^ fays Arrian in his Taftics, adTance 
in full fpecd, their banners fwcll like the fails of 
a fliip, and produce a very formidable effc^ft *• 
The Romans, on this account, were induced to 
copy models they had probably taken in feme 
combat, as Juftus Lipfioa prefumes in his Mili- 
tary Treat ife. 

We have alfo demonftrated, that the chimera 
yj of immortality, ftill ridiculoufiy purfued by the 
Chinefe, was anciently very iiniverfal among 
diffefent nations of Scythian extraction. This 
appears clearly from many quotation?», and par- 
ticularly where Pliny fpeaks of a phyfician of 
Thrace, a follower of Zamolxîs, concerning 
whom the ancients appear to have had preju- 
dices very fimilar to thofe fince cnteitaîned by 
travellers in their accounts of the Grand Lama. 

The fyftem of the tmnfmigration of fouls 
fir ft fugged ed to the Scythians the poffibility, in 
â certain fenfe, of rendering themfclvcs immor- 
lal. But before they came to the point of taking 
drugs, and employing thofe enchantments men- 
tioned by Plato t, they liad rocoorfe to fotnc 
pradices equally auftercwith thofe of the fakirs 
of India. Oji thefc ceremonies may have been 
founded what is faid cf the PUJhs^ or Cti/lcs^ 

^ Taaic. page ^o.^Scc alfo Smdas on tlie Scythîao enfignf, 
^ In Ciiarmitl. 

the 
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the Capnobates^ the Abioi^ and even of certain 
Seres^ confounded by feveral modem writers 
with the Chinefc. Yet the Seres are reprefénted 
to us as a ibciety of men, who trafficked by exs 
changing commodities with great good faith, 
and among whom theft was unknown j while 
the Chînelb, on the contrary, have rendered 
themfelves (o infamous by their commercial 
frauds, that they cannot be trufted with gold or 
filver ; and no country in the world poflefles 
thieves in greater numbers, 'Thofc, who culti- 
vate the country^ far from the corruption of the 
great towns, are the only people among whom 
any virtue or probity can be found ; and they 
may be confidered as compofing what is mofi; 
refpeâable in the nation, , 

Sericn^ properly fo called, is that country 
known to us by the name of Igour^ where the 
Lamic religion prevailed, perhaps in very diftant 
times, and its fpirit was always favorable to 
monkifm. Thus it appears that the ancient 
Tartars were nearly in the fame fituation with 
the Chinefe, who have no clergy, but are over-» 
burdened with monks ; and the fwarms of bon- 
zefles found there have been confounded in dif* 
ferent relations with common proftitutes. 

With regard to the communication, fuppofed 
to have fubfifted between China and Egypt, every 

perfon 
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perfon will be convinced^ bjr reading this work, 
that nothing was ever lefs founded. It In afto- 
nilhing how it could have elcaped obfervation, 
that in the year one thoofand one hundred and 
twenty-two before our era^ the Ffnptians made 
ufe^ as Plutarch fays, of twenty-five letters^ or 
only tweûty-two, according to the diicoveries 
of the moderns* It muft therefore appear very 
abfurd to foppofe that the Egyptians neglefted 
their alphabet, %vhich was very fimple, and car- 
rieù into China nothing more than the hierogly^ 
phics, employed alone by their priefts, and 
which have no refemblance to the Chinefe cha- 
rafters, wliatever chimerical writers may have 
imagined. Neither can any affinity be difco^ 
^ered in religion or language between thefe two 
countries. Yet nations, fpringing from the 
fame ftock, however Jiftant, preferve alway* 
fuiTicient idioms to trace a common origin, Thu5, 
in the German, Creek, and Latin, we find an 
analogy not to be miftaken. Whole pLrafes of 
the latter language may be conflrufled, where 
the words, as well verbs as fubllantives, are 
equally employed in Germany. Therefore fo 
exaâ: a combinadon of the rules of grammar 
^od of fyntax could never have been the eSe£l 
hf chance. 
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FREFACE. XXiii 

Thofe who pretend to have approached much 
nearer truth, or hiftorical probability, aflert, 
that in all Afia, the Hindoos aione have any re- 
femblancc to the ancient Egyptians^ No notice 
)S here taken of the Jews, who do not now 
form a feparate nation, either in Europe or Afia, 
and wbofe bondage in Egypt was never doubt- 
ed. To mc it appears evident, that many eX' 
traordioary events have taken place on our 
globe, concerning which we cannot have any 
certain knowledge, becaufe the thread of tradi- 
tion is broken. But hiftory, in times when it 
is to be confidercd as authentic, never mentions 
any regular communication between Egypt and 
India, previous to the reign of the Ptolemies. 
In the Firft Seûion of this work, fome opinion * 
may be formed of what ihould reafonably be 
thought of the pretended expeditions of the 
Egyptian Sefoftris, 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 

TN this work we propofe to examine how far 
the ancient Egyptians refembled the modern 
Chinefe, and in what points they differed from 
them. 

It is neceffary on all fuch matters to enter 
into very confiderable difcuffions ; for thofe, who 
truft entirely to appearances, are in danger of 
experiencing continual illufions. The analogy 
fometimes fuppofed to exift between diftant 
races of men, may readily prove fallacious, 
when more pains are taken to form fyftems 
than to make refearches. Many obl'ervations 
will be found here well calculated to difplay the 
manners, cuftoms, phyfical conftitution, and 
maladies of two nations very remarkable in every 
refpeâ, but lefs known in the eighteenth cen- 
tury than would eafily be credited. This pro- 
ceeds from the obftacles encountered in ftudy- 
ing the monuments of Egypt and the different 
accounts of China, where nothing is more com- 
VOL. I. B mon 
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mon than contradidions. It is even a fortunate 
circumftance, that travellers did not agree in 
their narratives ; otherwife their impoftures 
could not have been fo eafily detefted. So 
many errors muft evidently have arifen from 
their total incapacity to defcribe the arts, trades, 
manner of living, and all fuch eflential objeds, 
by which real philofophers endeavour to acquire 
a knowledge of nations. 
^ What appears to merit particular attention 

is, the fyftem formed by the Egyptians relative 
to their aliments. In developing, by the aid of 
natural hiftory, all the parts of their dietetic 
regimen, we find that not the fmalleft know- 
ledge of fuch regulations has ever rpached 
China. Although the Chinefe praâife at this 
day the artificial incubation of eggs, it is by an 
effedt of pure chance that they purfue a fimilar 
mode with the inhabitants of Egypt, where it 
• -* was conneded in fome meafure with the regi- 
men of the facerdotal clafs. But what feems 
flill more remarkable is, the connexion of all 
thofe moral and phyfical caufes, by which the 
arts and fciences were kept in perpetual infancy 
among the Chinefe. When they fpeak of their 
antiquity, they pretend that thefecret of cutting 
^ and polifliing marble has been known to them 

for more than four thoufand years ; and yet they 

have 
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have never been able to form one beautiful 
ftatue. The time is likewife very long fmce 
they firft exercifed jhe pencil; but although 
they continue to employ it daily, their painters 
appear to be ftill more imperfed than their 
fculptors. The little progrefs they have made 
in thefe arts does not render them inferior to 
the other inhabitants of the fouth of Afia and 
of Africa; but their ignorance of aftronomy 
links them below all poliflied nations. The 
Japanefe, the Hindoos, the Perfians, and 
the Turks, fucceeded in making calendars at 
leaft, without the aid of foreigners ; while 
the Chinefe, who pretend to have obferved the 
courfe of the ftars for fo many ages, are inca- 
pable of Gompofing a tolerable almanac. 

It has frequently happened that by a" falfe in- 
tercalation they have made the year confift of 
thirteen inftead of twelve months ; and the fame 
fatality may probably often occur again. One 
•memorable example of this took place in the 
year 1 670, when no perfon perceived the error 
except fome Europeans, who were then by 
chance at the court of Pekin ; and they acquired 
the reputation of great philofophers, by proving 
clearly that a fupernumerary month had flipped 
into the current year. It was refolved not only 
to retrench this, but to execute the unfortunate 
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calculator who had infertcd a trifling error of 
the kind in his ephemeris. Thus the greatcft 
cruelty was joined to the CTofleft ignorance ; for 
furely an aftrononier^ who had made the year 
confill: of thirteen months, did not deferve capita! 
puntlhmenL The new edition of forty-five* thou- 
fand Tmig'JiO^ or calendars, m ore corre£t, of which 
three thoufand were fent into each province, 
fufficed, as much as poffible, to repair the evil- 
More than two hundred years had then elapf- 
cd fin ce fome perfons, taken for Arabs, but who 
were at moft only Mahometans born in China, 
prefided at the tribunal of mathematics, if that 
name can be given to an academy of Mahometans. 
The Chinefe, with all their infupportable 
pride, had addreffed themfelves to thefe pretend- 
ed Arabs to obtain almanacs ; and without their 
aid, they could not have known, within twenty- 
nine or thiity days, either the beginning of the 
new year or the feaft of lanterns. Hallerftein, a 
GcTiuan Je fuit, is now their chief calculator : 
He predicts eclipfes, and is prefident of that tri- 
bunal of mathematics^ to which, ever fince the 
cxpulfion of the Mogul Tartars, no perfou ever 
belonged who was capable of comprehending 
any one propofuion of Euclid* 

It is extraordinary, it may be faid» that Father 
Vcrbiert^ who held fo long the fame place now 

occupied 
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occupied by Hallerftein, could not fucceed in in- 
ftruûing fome young Chinefe, at lead in the firft 
elements of aftronomy. But this muft not have 
been fo eafy as. is imagined, and perljaps indeed 
it was impoflible. The Jefuits were fufpefted 
pf defiling that the Chinefe fhould remaiu 
ignorant, in order to perpetuate their own 
credit at the court of Pekin. But the truth is, 
that Verbieft did not poflefs great abilities ; for 
he was deceived in taking the latitude of Pekin ; 
and this error was inferted in the Memoii-s of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, where it ha$ 
fmce been corrected. 

It muft be obferved here, that Father Gaubil 
has taken the greateft pains to^^onvince the 
learned of Europe, that the ancient Chinefe were 
very enlightened, but that their defcendants, de- 
generating infenfibly, are now fallen into a 
night of ignorance . This is not only falfe, 
but impoffible. If the aftronomers, who lived 
under th^ dynafty of Hans^ had determined in 
their writings the true figure of the- globe, we 
fliould not have found other Chinefe aftrono- 
mers fome years afterwards maintaining obfti- 
nately that the earth was fquare. Thus in 1505 
they had no idea whatever either of the latitude 

♦ Abridgipent of the Hiftory of Chinefe Aftrono^ny, vol.ii. 
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or longitude of their towns ; and by making the 
earth fquare, they of courfe fell into too many 
abfurdities to be enumerated. 

It is really ridiculous to pretend that fuch a 
nation was capable of writing its own annals, 
and of verifying the hiftory of the earth by the 
aid of aftronomy. 

Under the dynafty of the Moguls, a number 
of learned men from Balk were invited into 
China to compofe almanacs, in the fame manner 
we find the Jefuits employed at the prefent 
day. Thofe men moft probably calculated feme 
cclipfes after they had taken place ; and added 
a train of obfervations, which the Chinefe 
înferted in the new jeditions of their works. 
Books muft often be renewed with them on 
account of the bad quality of the paper, which 
befides perifhes fooner in their climate than in 
Europe, although great care is taken to deftroy 
the moths and worms with mufk. But whether 
the Chinefe mifunderftood thefe calculations, 
or that they have been badly tranflated, jthe 
greater part are certainly found defedivc ; and 
Mr. Caffini, on examining 'a winter folftice, 
very remarkable in the calendars of China, has 
^ifcôvered an error of more than 497 years *. 

• Mtmoîn of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, ^ol, vuî- 

The 
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The fame learned BaArians conftruâ:ed feve-> 
ral globes and inftrunnLcnts for the Chinefe, 
who never were capable of ufing them ; and 
far from contributing to their inftrudlion, they 
only ferved to precipitate them into the moft 
extraordinary errors. All thefe matter» fhall be 
explained more at large in another feCtion, where^ 
treating of architedure, fome notice will be taken 
of the pretended obfers^atories of Pekin and 
Nankin. 

Unfortunately, the opinion commonly enter- 
tained in Europe concerning the Chinefe is en- 
tirely without foundation. It is believed that, 
finding themfelyes incapable of fucceeding in 
thofe fciences which are immediately conneâed 
with genius, they were led to direâ: their 
efforts to what depends on reafon alone. Mo-' 
rality, we are told, has been carried by them to 
a degree of perfeâion beyond what it could ever 
attain in Europe ; but after many refearches it is 
unpleafmg to add, that not the fmalleft trace of 
this fublime philofophy appears ; although pe- 
netration on my part has perhaps not been 
wanting in this effential point. 

The progrefs of this morality cannot be fup- 
pofed to confift in child-murder, fuch as it is 
praâifed in all the tov^ns from Canton to Pekin; 
neither can it be reconciled with the annual caf- 

54 tration 
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tration of thoufands of male infants ; a cuftom 
which revolted at the conqueft even the 
Mandhui Tartars, improperly called by us 
Manchews. It is very certain, without fpeak- 
ing here of polygamy, that no true notions of 
natural right can be difcovered in that domeftic 
flavery, by which fo many men, born free, are 
reduced to the condition of beafts. The Chinefe, 
like the negroes, have the power of felling their 
children ; and their legiflators never had the 
fmalleft idea of limiting paternal authority. It will 
appear, indeed, in the fequel of this work, that the 
fame rock has been fatal to every law-giver of 
ancient times ; but this general error does not 
juftify the Chinefe; neither can they be compared 
to the nations of Europe who have aboliflied 
flavery, and difcovered the real bounds of pater- 
nal power, which is the chief end of legiflation. 
After all this, nothing remains but the extreme 
good faith of the Ghinefe merchants, who are 
furely great moralifts, becaufe they write at the 
entrance of all their fhops, Pou-hou, Here no 
one is deceived. Such an infcription could never 
have come into their heads, had they not been 
previoufly determined to cheat every perfon. 
Thus even children know that they have falfe 
weights and meafures ; and were thefe taken 
from them to-day, they would contrive to find 

others 
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Others to-morrow. Europeans have hitherto 
been at a lofs to account for the prodigious 
number of robbers, who lay wafte at times 
the different provinces ; and many things 
which feem to have the clofeft connexion with 
each other J will be found to proceed there from 
two very different caufes. 

Refpeâing the learned of that country^ it 
muft appear fomewhat ftrange that they fuffer 
their nails to grow very long, left they fliould 
be taken for laborers; and yet they are far 
from meriting any fuch diftindion. Could k 
be found in the real principles of morality, that 
the earth dilhonors thofe by whom it is cultivat- 
ed ? This fee m s to contraft ftrongly with the 
circumftance of the emperor's laying his own 
hand to the plough ; but in fa ft, Europeans 
have a very erroneous idea of that ceremony. 
Wherever the emperor of China pafles, all pcr- 
fons are forced, under pain of death, to remain 
within doors, through fear of his being feen. 
This prohibition is never relaxed, as has been 
believedj on the day of tillage ; and the very 
pomp then difplayed before fomc courtiers, in 
gilding the horns of the oxen and even the 
plough-fhare, is one among the caufes which 
prevent thofe who pretend to be learned, from 
cutting their nails» If fuch men fpeak of cul- 
tivating 
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tivatîng the earth, little confidence furely can b^ 
placed in their maxims ; and this is partly the 
reafon why fo much ground lies wafte in China* 

Whatever may be the rage of fo many fora- 
gers of relations for fuppofing, that not an inch 
of land is left uncultivated in the whole em-p 
pire, yet, in fadt, fcarcely any figns of tillage are 
vifible in the interior of the provinces ; and to 
this fhould be attributed the frequent famines 
and fhocking misfortunes which fhall be fpokei> 
of hereafter. If in our refearches little atten* 
tion is paid to the opinions of fome Europeans 
refpeâing China, it fhould be known that our 
objedt is to cite fads alone. 

The men of letters are generally fufpe£ted of 
having compofed fpurious hiftories and books in 
the name of Confucius, to whom they have 
attributed writings he could not read ; and it is 
to his honour to fuppofe, that the work called . 
Tcbun Tfeou^ or the Spring and Autumn^ is not 
of his produdion. It is a wretched little chro* 
nicle of the kings of Lou^ without either the 
ftyle or manner of the Greeks and Latins, or 
even of our modern hiftorians. Nothing cri- 
minal indeed can be alledged againft publifhing 
any moral treatife with the name of Socrates or 
Theophraftus; for if the maxims are good, it is 
of fmall confequence to know by whom they 
^ 3 were 
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were didated. But this is not the cafe with 
hiftorical fads ; for thofe, who change them, are 
as culpable as if they had forged a title. 

It is not however intended here to infinuate, 
with fome, that the whole annals of China, prior 
to ourera,are founded on mere invention. Wemay 
venture to advance, on the contrary, that they 
reafon very badly who pronounce all the Chinefe 
hiftorians to be liars, becaufe the aftronomers of 
China were too ignorant to be accurate. No fpe- 
cies of hiftory requires to be verified by aftrono- 
mical proofs : and we may add ftill further, that 
fuch obfervations may be falfe, without prevent- 
ing the hiftory in which they are inferted from 
being true. Mezerai, who was nearly upon an 
equality with the Chinefe in matters of this kind, 
has calculated an eclipfe, which, according to 
modern inveftigations, could never have corre- 
fponded with bis defcriptlon. It refults there- 
fore, that Mezerai was deceived in this point 
alone ; for he is known in all other matters to 
have deviated little from the truth. Thus the very 
method, which has been believed fo proper^ to 
produce evidence, leads to incrcafe uncertainty ; 
for our doubts muft be numerous indeed, if the 
reality of hiftorical fafts is made to depend on 
the ability, fuch as' it may be, of an aftronomer, 
and panicularly of a Chinefe* 

The 
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The teftimony of the hiftorians of China can-^ 
not therefore be juftly fufpeded altogether, be* 
caufe the annals of that country contain fome 
abfurd obfervations. On another point, ftill more 
cflential, the difficulty of excufing them is in- 
finitely greater. All they relate, for example, 
concerning the progrefs of the arts and feiences, 
ÎS an incongruous mafs of fiâions. Every thing 
with them is produced, as if by enchantment ; 
and events fucceed each other with inconceiv- 
able rapidity: but the greateft abfurdity con- 
fifts in attributing all inventions of that nature to 
princes, who we know have few opportunities 
of making difcoveries. It was the emperor 
Fo'bi who invented almanacs and filhing-nets, 
which would certainly be more in the line of 
an aftrolo'ger and a fiflierman. To the em- 
peror Cbung^nung^ they confider themfelves in- 
debted for all their medicinal knowledge. In 
one day he became acquainted with the charac- 
teriftics of fixty venomous plants, and in an 
equal fpace of time he difcovered the falutary 
qualities of as many others ; although the Chi- 
nefe, even now, are deftitute of every juft idea 
of fyftematical botany. Finally, the emperor 
Hoang'ti is faid to have firft pradifed the art of 
fpinning ysrool ; and the emprefs his wife tha.t 
of preparing filk. Afterwards, this man difco^ 

vered 
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vered in an inftant the^whole procefs of metal- 
lurgy; and the exaggerator Martini required ' 
nothing more, to reprefent him as an alchymift. 
According to fuch abfurd affertions, more difco- 
veries muft have been made in China, during 
two or three centuries, than could naturally be 
fuppofed to take place among mankind in four 
thoufand years. 

Some of the feûarîes o( Lao-kxum^xxn}\iR]y ac- 
cufed by the Jefuits of being at once atheifts, 
forcerers, and idolaters, ftillexift in different parts 
of the country. Thefe men are much inclined 
to fuppofe the lapfe of many ages previous to 
the reign of Fo-bi ; either bccaufe they belîeve, 
that inventions, relative to the arts and trades, 
could not be confined in fo narrow a circle, or 
that they have fome bias to the fyftem of the 
metempfychofis. It is remarkable that. all fuch 
nations as believe in the tranfmigration of fouls 
conceive the world to be much more ancient 
than men of other perfuafions are willing to 
admit This is feen in the prodigious period 
of the Thibetans and Hindoos, which is fup- 
pofed to have been adopted in China, where 
it gave rife to what the prince Ulug Beig, nephew 
of Tamerlane, calls tht Epoch of Cbatau This \% 
known CO include eighty-eight millions of years 
previous to our prefent era j gnd it ftill continues 

: to 
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to be credited in China*. To adopt fuch a pe-* 
riod is reckoned abfurd in Europe, and to rejeâ 
it is confidered by the Fo-fcgang as no lefs fooîiffi* 

It appears more than probable that the Chi-- 
nefe were formed into a nation long before they 
became acquainted with letters ; and when they 
attained this knowledge, they had forgotten en- 
tirely the names of thofe by whom the different 
arts were invented. To avoid leaving a chafm 
in their annals, they filled them up with childilli 
fables fuch as we have mentioned j and by 
chufing the emperors as the fitted perfons to 
whom they could attribute all ufeful inventions, 
they difcovered the fervile ideas which mankind 
receive from a ftate of flavery ; for it is in the 
nature of flaves to exaggerate the abilities of 
their mafters* 

Nothing more can be aflerted with certainty, 
than that the Chinefe are extremely ancient as 
a people. Their language and manner of writ- 
ing demonftrate this much better than the 
annals of Semei-tjien^ who is the Herodotus of 
China. He firft, it is faid, ftirred up the aflies 
of thofe books which are fuppofed to have been 
committed to the flames by the emperor Dzln- 
fcbi~cbuan-di Mr» Fourmont pretends that alt 
the copies of a work could never hav^ been 

* Epoch© cekbnorcs Cbauiorum, 
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deftroyed in fuch a manner. To prove this 
he cites the example of the Talmud ; for, ac- 
cording to him, it efcapèd that odious perfecu- . 
tion which very naturally only ferved to confirm, 
the Jews in their belief. But Mr. Fourniont 
ihould neither have brought forward this ex- 
ample, nor compared two things devoid of . 
all refemblance to each other. It was the . 
higheft extravagance to attempt the deftruûioa 
of a book in the pofleffion of men, who were 
themfelves fcattered among all the nations of thé 
earth. When the Jews in Europe fufFered for \/^^ 
their Talmud, or the monftrous collection of 
abfurdities called by this name, they were left 
undifturbed in Afia and Africa. But the cafe ^ 
was different with the Chinefe, who had all 
fallen under the yoke of one prince, infinitely 
more defpotic than Tiberius. Yet the latter 
fucceeded in deftroying fo completely the annals 
of Cremutius Cordus, through the whole extent 
of the Roman empire, that, whatever Tacitus 
and Dionyfius may fay to the contrary, not a 
(ingle copy has been preferved. 

Thofe, to whom the cataftrophe of the Chi- 
nefe books appears doubtful or improbable, 
fupport their opinions in the follov/ing manner. 
This fuppofed misfortune, fay they, was in- 
vent-ed by the men of letters to excufe the 

ihamefui 



fhameful diforder they have fuflfered to remain 
in the hiftory of their firft dynaftics, which arc 
not lefs obfcure than darknefs itfelf. Not one 
fmgle work can be produced, continue they, on 
archicedture, allronomy, medicine^ or agricul- 
ture, that can be afcertained to have exifted three 
hundred years before our era : and yet every 
perfon acknowledges that Scki-chuan-di had 
fpared every book which treated of fuch matters 
only. It muft be confefTed that this difEcuIty 
can never be removed, if refearches are not made 
in China, with views very different from thofe 
of the miffionaries, who were apt to advance 
many things, too lightly believed afterwards* 

' At a time, when it was not pofTible for me to 
obtain the fmalleft knowledge of feme experi- 
ments made on the higheft habitable part of 
Eaftern Tartary, my exprcffions were confe- 
quently vague ; but we fliall now fpeak from 
thefe obfervations. On carrying the barometer 
into fame cantons, occupied by the Moguls, it 
was obferved, with furprife, that the mercury 
defcended as low as on the higheft points of the 
Alps*. Yet the convexity muft be ftill greater 
at the fource of the Orka and Sellnga^ where wc 
know beyond a doubt that the country is in- 
habited. To me it appears inconteftable that 

* Novi Comment» Acad- Sclent. PetropoUtanae, Kb. vL 

the 



the Chînéfe catne originally from tliofe heights ; 
and as they muft have penetrated into China 
pear the middle of the line marked at this day 
by the great wall^ or the Viin4y^cztny it follow* 
ed of colirfe that the northern provinces were 
fooner polilhed than the others» This is atteft- 
ed in all their monuments, and by the very 
term Man-dzy^ fignifying barbarians of the 
fouth, which even at the prefent day is confi- 
dercd the greatefl reproach ** As civilization 
began towards the north, fome of the hordes 
who croffed the Hmng-bo^ or yellow river, 
preferved much longer the ferocious manners 
of paftolal life they liad brought with them from 
Tartary j which is the real country of fhepherds : 
they have always exifted there, and may pra^ 
bably continue for m^t* 

Things arQ therefore feen in that Quarter fol- 
lowing their natural order, without beingderang- 
ed or interrupted by the arrival of any foreign 
hordes, who did not in their tranfmîgtatioB and 
cftablifiimentè follow the flbpë of the foih 

Wi(h regard to the hiftory of Egypt, the 6b- 
fcuHfy àftd cônfiifion would have been much 
lefs biit for the lueoiieeivable obftinacy of 
modei^n chtohtlo^iftli who Wiffeéd w fflafce the 
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annals of the Egyptians agree with thofe of th« 
Jews, When they found it impraticable tci| 
fucceed by one mode of calculation^ they ima-« 
gined another, until the different fyftems of chro-' 
nology amounted to one hundred and feven» 
teen ; and thus we are reduced exadlly to the 
point of having none- It is truly to be deli red, 
that philofophical writers fliould at fome period 
■take place of thofe vain calculators, who, ne-^ 
Ter agreeing with each other, nor even with 
themfelveSjhave fcattered darknefs on every fide, 
and confounded truth with falfehood. 

Father Petau ventured to maintain that all 
the dynafties of Egypt were fabulous*, while, on 
the other hand^ he devoured all the monftrou.s 
abfurdities of CtefiaSi in the fame manner that 
Saturn was faid to have fwallowed ftones. 

If Marlham, Pezron, Fourmont, and Jackfon, 
are confuited, they will anfwer, that the dynaf- 
ties are far from being fabulous, and that the 
Jefult Petau knew nothing of the matter* But 
yet they require us to believe that four or five 
kings reigned at once in Egypt; and this ar- 
rangement, unknown in ancient times, appears 
to them fotnie and reaibnable, that they do not 
even fufpeft the poffibility of its meeting with 

• Dsnajilai j/!ai tonfiam a rtJûuiai tjr^ împùrum hngmqmiai 
^înJk. De Dod, TetciporuiHt lib* ix, 
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objedîons- Unfortunately for them however, 
it has been difcovered in our days that Egypt is 
a much fmaller country than was fuppofed ; and 
only about half as confiderable as Count Caylus 
himfelf had imagined ; fo that four or five kings 
there^ mufl have been rather too mucli crowded. 
One of thefe pretended kingdoms has been 
placed in the iflandEIephantiSjbecaufcj through 
ignorance of geography, it was confidered âs 
very extenfive- Ongny, a Frenchman who has 
publiftied fo many fables concerning ancient 
hiftory, expreffes himfelf in thefe words: Tbciown 
of Ekpbaniina^ fays he, "was btdli in a very ex^ 
ienjive ijland formed by the Nile a Utile belonv ibe 

The breadth of this ifland may amount to 
four hundred fathoms, and the whole length to 
eight hundred ; fo that the kingdom they place 
there muft have refembled nearly that of Yvetot. 
The reader may examine the map of ancient 
Egypt publlflied by d* Anville, who makes this 
fpot ft ill fmaller than it is here defcribed. Such 
revolting chimeras Ihould therefore be no longer 
regarde îl, efpecially as fame attempts will be 
made in the fequel of this work to explain 
what might have been that dynafty of Elephan- 

* Chrnutïlogîe 4ii grand Empire det Egyptien 1^ tome u 

c z Uni 
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line kings. Of all the chronologifts we have 
mentioned, the Englifhman Jackfon alone hai 
perceived that the Pharaohs refided at Thehes 
and Memphis only, and not in the fmall towns 
and viHages. 

What appears fuffickntly certain is, that the 
Egyptians, about two thoufand years before our 
era, were acquainted with the art of engraving 
on every fpecies of precious ftone. Little ferions 
reflexion feems therefore to have been made, on 
the time which muft have elapfed before mankind 
attained this experience, in a matter unconneûed 
with the wants of life, and originating entirely 
with luxury* Bochart, after many refearches, 
imagined he had difcovered that they began to 
make ufe of ^j&^*7if/>, which, according to hiin, 
ÎS emery : it is more probable, however, that the 
Jtbamir is the pumice-ftone, employed in polilh- 
îng marble^ but totally ufelefs for engraving* 
Many experiments, both unfortunate and ufelefs, 
muft have been made, before the qualities of 
emery, as well as thofe of the Naxian ftone^ 
and the powder of diamonds, were difcovered* 
The ancients had certainly fome knowledge of 
the latter, whatever may have been advanced 
ro the contrary Î Ê>r Pliny attefts it in the moft 
uneqiiivocal terms- Afterwards we may fup- 
pofe that not fewer attempts were necelTary to 

invent 
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invent that machine called a drills without 
which it is impoJIible to trace figures and cha- 
rafters on fuch hard fubftances. The Peruvians 
indeed do not employ this inftrument in pierce- 
ing their emeralds ; but that operation is very 
different from what is properly called engraving, 
which requires faws and chapes, fuch â$ were 
evidently ufed in the Egyptian antiquities, ac- 
cording to the confeffion of even Natter himfelf, 
Weobferve very plainly on the obelifk of theMa* 
tary the traces of an inftrument called teretron by 
the Greeks, and by us a trepan. This is a kind of 
piercer, neceffarily formed of the pureft fteel, 
or it could not refill the firft effort on the 
granite. Thus all the moft arduous operations 
in metallurgy mufl have preceded, in the 
order of time, the conftru<aion of the obelilks. 
In rearing them, it muft be confefled, the Egyp- 
tians encountered fewer difficulties than pope 
Sixtus the Fifth, who w^as filly enough to 
have thofe huge ftones exorcifed publicly by 
a bifliop. But J on the other hand, the Egyp- 
tians had infinitely more obflacles to fu rm ou nt 
in hewing and conveying fuch monuments from 
the quarries, than Font ana experienced in ereû- 
iag them at Rome. 

Infants perhaps may be perfuaded that this people 

undertook fimilar works immediately on ceafing 

c 3 to 
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to be favages ; but reafonable men will conceive, 
that numerous ages mull have rolled away be- 
fore the Egyptians had fufficient confidence in 
their înftruments and machines» to think of 
fhaping thofe maffes which are erroneoufly fup- 
pofed by forae modern writeis to have ferved 
as gnomons- 

The many errors, fo generally adopted with 
regard to the progrefs of the arts, feem to have 
proceeded frpm a pafTage in Varro, who fays 
pofitively that in Greece they were all invented 
in the courfeofone thoufand years* Varro, 
inftead of being copied in this point, fliould have 
been correded. Never did he advance any 
thing more evidently falfe ; becaufe the Greeks 
cannot be faid by any means to have invented the 
arts. Either they went in fearch of them, or had 
them tranfmitted by others. If, with all the fer- 
tility of their genius and the extraordinary ex- 
cellence of their organs, they had remained in 
their own country deprived of all connexion 
with Egypt and Phenicia, a thoufand years 
would not have fufficed for inventing the alpha- 
bet. It was however brought to them in one 
day, and a matter of the greateft chance fliouId 
confequently never be adopted to eftablilh a ge- 
neral rule. 
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With regard to abridging the timci wc muft 
not fuppofe that Varro entertained the ridicu- 
lous Idea of Mn Goguet ; for he admits, in an- 
other place, that mankind certainly remained in 
a favage ftate during a frightful number of 
years^ immani annQTum tiumcro* Thus, he has 
only been deceived concerning the progrefs of 
the arts and fciences, which he fuppofed to be 
very rapid, while in faâ it was quite the con- 
trary* If any proof of this fhould be required, 
it is fufEcient to cite our difcovery of the real 
duration of the tropical year, which muft have 
been equally interefting to all the poliflied na- 
tions of the world* Thia appears at firft view 
to have required only a few annual obferva- 
tions ; and yet it could never be efFeded before 
the prefent day. The prlefts of Thebes and 
HeliopoUs, who fancied they had found the 
truth, were deceived in feveral minutes, as wc 
find by the defeft in the Julian ftyle. 

But the Eg} ptians, it is faid, could not have 
formed themfelves into a nation at an early pe- 
riod, owing to the regular overflowing of the 
Nile* To this it may be anfwered, that thofe 
who offer fuch objeftions have no topographic 
cal knowledge of that country : for a thou fan d 
times greater and more painful works were 
neceflary to preferve Babylon from inundation, 
c 4 • than 
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thWi c§uld çye? bç required aS Thçbe».. Y«t the 
learned, who intçreft the«if(^ves much for ibe 
ChaWe^ns, of wh©» ?ipt one Angle nnQnumf »t; 
)s known, cn^cavQur tQ cftabUfb the origin ^ 
ï^byloa ia the. moft reipotç ^e^. All the viiiii 
TC»foaing8 they have hwvdcd oft thU poiint, 
piFQç^ed from the general opinion» th^it low^r 
Bfypt W93 pçopIe4 wd çivUi:£Qd befpre ^hc. 
Theb^ift. But the cont?a,çy of xhh vas the h€t } 
for the Bgyptians (Jefcen4e4 oçigir^^Uy ffoip tfetQ 
I^eights of EtJuQpia, and begun ftrft to efebiyii 
tl\€mf(^ve«i »bove the cat^raâîs. Thu^ we fia4 
their primitive kings çôfiding %t Thebes, ar^ not 
^t Memphis; as appears ôvi(iÊtat frai» the 
c^aoQ of Er*tofthenes and aH the ©atalogueei <^f 
the dynaftiea.' No, great canals were ever re*- 
quifite fpr fertilizing the upper Thebaic; 
whefe only one fm^^l branch qf the Nile wqia 
found extending to Bieraconç^pUsy or the town, of 
Sparrow-hawk^ : all the ejçtenfive dykes begai«^ 
Ukewife belQw; Thebes^ Without making «t par- 
ticular ftudy of geography, it is iroppfliiWe tQ 
form accurate ideas^ concerning ancient biftory* 
- How Father Kircher and Mr, Huet cpuM 
fuppofe that an Egyptian colony went into Chi-» 
na^ although nothing of th^t kind is not!ic64 
çitbçr by biftorians or any monument of aijti-» 
^Wty^ is altqgethejrinçpnçei^^blei X^^^fi^^^» 
I which 
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which Ihould have been forgotten, cvea 
now find their advocates^ who propofe conjoc^ 
tures and fyfteras on that point truly ridi- 
culous. They have gone fo far as to pretend, 
that the Pheuician letters and the radical cha- 
Taders of China difcover a very ftriking confer- 
rnity- But this matter is fo futile, that no 
peifon of real learning ever engaged in the 

Ifefearch ; efpecially after what happened to 
m EngHihman named Needham, and a pro* 
feflbr of the Chinefe langiiagç. Some years 
ago a buft of Ifis» two feet high, and faid to ba 
^very ancient, was fent froni Turin to Rome. It 

^contained on the forehead, the cheeks^ and brcaft, 
thirty charaders exceedingly uncouth. On thi$ 

khe profeflor we have mentioned, decided bold-» 
ly, that, although the engravings appeared oa 
an Egyptian antique, yet they were no lefs Chi- 
nefe ; and he endeavoured to fupport his afier- 
tlon by a vocabulary brought from Canton to 

.the library of the Vatican. Mr. Needham, who 
happened to be on his travels in Italy at tlie 
time, was informed of this pretended difcovery^ 

*'and inconfiderately publiûied it all oyer Europe. 
At the prefent day, we know that the buft of 
Ifis, fuppofed to be fo very ancient, was made in 
Piedmont not long ago^ and cut in a dark- 
colored 
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colored ftone, very common in that coun- 

try*. 

The artift had whimfically engraved thirty- 
two 6gures, abfolutely without any fignifica- 
tion whatever. Although it would be im- 
proper to commend fuch frauds, lo common 
in Italy, and which may one day render the 
moft authentic monuments fufpicious^ yet it 
muft be confefled, that nothing could have been 
better calculated to humble the pride of a pro^ 
feflor of oriental languages at Rome, He 
{hould at leaft have known that the Chinefe, 
to whom real hieroglyphical infcriptions had 
been fliown^ could never decipher one fmgle 
word. They were very far indeed from form- 
ing any idea of the winged circle^ the lign of 
the Agathodaemon^ and the crofs with a handle, 
fo frequently introduced on the obelifks, the 
ornaments of coins^ and finally on all the 
monuments of Egypt. 

Our antiquaries of Europe have been much 
puzzled with regard to the fubjeâ of this 
crofs with a handle. Not long fmce Clayton, 
bifliop of Clogher, maintained it was an inftrui- 
ment for planting lettuces. Father Kirçher be- 

• This is Ukewlfe mentioned by the Abb6 de Gy^fcoi in hii 
work on the Ufe of Statue» among the Ancienti. 

liçved 
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lîeved ît to be the Creator : Don Martin made 
it a winn owing-fan ; and the famous Herwart 
took it for à .compafs *. He cited indeed fome 
authorities ; pretending to prove that the Egyp- 
tians had fmall ftatues of iron and loadftonej 
reprefenting the bones of Typhon and Orus, 
to which^ without any proofs whatever, it 
has been fuppofed the priefts paid divine wor-^ 
fhip f • In the fame manner the Chinefe ma-^ 
riners are feen, during a tempeft, offering fa- 
crifices to the compafs; becaufe they are infi-^ 
nitely bejjter verfed in the praâices of fuperfti- 
tion, than in the elements of navigation. 

At this day, none of the learned are ignorant, 
that the celebrated crofs with a handle, fo fre- 
quent among hierôglypMcs, is in faû thepbal- 
lusy an obfcure reprefentation of the genitals of 
a man. It is therefore no eafy matter to refleâ: . 
ferioufly on the ftrange miftake of Herwart ; 
for, as we perceive, fome confiderable difference 

'^ Ttcologîç Paycnne, .part i. 

f The^llowing verfes of Claudlan are cited» to prove that a 
religious worfhip was rendered to thefe figures : 
■ F erre a Martis 
Forma nitet^ Venerem magnetica gemma Jigur at : 
IlUs connubtum célébrât de morefacerdos^ &c. 
But Claudian does not fay that this was praâifed in Egypt ; 
and thé yihfM tcaj perhaps bç nothing more than a poetical 
^âion. 

IS 
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IS to be found between the phallus and a com- 
pafs. He might eafily have obferved, that thi$ 
fign, whether fingle or complex, is turned in 
every direâion on the obelifks, and towards all 
the cardinal points of the world. When feeu 
fufpended round the necks of figures, its ex^ 
tremity points towards the ground, precifely in 
the fame manner that the Hindoos carry on 
their breaft the Ungam^ which is known to re» 
prefent more obvioufly the fame objeâ:* Yet 
this is not, as fome travellers have ridiculoufly 
ÎDiagined, the fign of reprobation : for no 
Hindoo confiders himfelf as rejeâed by the 
I>hrmrty. 

The expedition of Sefoftris has been confi* 
dered as the moft favorable epoch in the 
hiftory of Egypt, for fending a colony into 
China ; but when examined with the great- 
eft attention, we can affirm it to be nothing 
more than a facerdotal fiction, without the 
fmalleft particle of reality. This, like what 
is faid of Ofiris, undoubtedly referred to the 
courfe of the fun^ for Sefoftris is repfefented 
invariably travelling from eaft to weft *, until 
he had made the tour of the globe, and conquer- 



• Vemt ad G^mfum^ nmnSqutr rxtrema Sffijhh. 

Luc^n, Fharfal. lib. Kp 
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ed, of conrfc, all the habitable world, which was 
a trifle. 

That fomethmg to thîs purport appeared on 
one of the obeHfc at Rome, muft not be aflertcd j 
for the tranflation of Hermapion, fuch as we 
have k in Atnmianns Marcellinug, is manifelUy 
contradiaed by a paffage in Pliny, who afiures 
us that the obelHlc^ fpoken of here, contains 
philofophical obfervations, not fairy tales. 

Megafthenes, cited by Strabo^ was perfedly 
right in maintaining that Sefoftris had never 
even fet foot in India ; and he could have arriv- 
ed there only during the period when the ce- 
lebrated family of Succandit ftill reigned o%^er 
all Hindooftan. No mentîmiîs made ot Sefoftris 
in the annak of that country, while the bra- 
mins have preferved in their books, a memo- 
randum of the vtfit they received from Pytha- 
goras» Yet that philofophcr was not efcocted, 
like the Pharaohs of Egypt, by a multitude of 
robbers, and much lefs by twenty-eight thou^ 
fand chariots^ as fa many amplifiers have 
repeateS, without ever forming any idea of 
fuch a numerous equipage. 

After having reflefted on the cortquefts of 
the Carthaginians, the Arab^, and the Mborf^ 
it is iiBpoffible to deny that warm countries 
have produced warlike men and conquerors. 

But 
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But it is txae like wife, that the expeditions of 
fuch people have always terminated under a 
temperate zone ; and they never left their country 
in this manner, while any danger could be ap- 
prehended there. Seloftris, on the contrary^ 
does not appear to have been very fafe in his own 
dominions* To flop the incurfions of fome 
troops of Scenites or Arabian fhepherds, who 
defolated the Ddta^ he endeavoured to cover 
the whole of lower Egypt by a great walJ, like 
that conftrufted by the Chinefe to check the 
irruptions of the Tartars, who are not however 
to be reft rained in that manner* In the courfc 
of thefe refearches, ^jix fliall have occafion to 
remark at fome length thofe vaft ramparts, con- 
ftruded by the folly of fo many nations in 
<iifferent parts of the ancient continent. They 
imagined that a country might be fortified like 
a town ; and this idea has produced the moll 
prodigious works that ever appeared on the face 
of the earth. 

The Phenicians, or rather the merchants of 

Tyre and SIdon, fenfible how very important 

it was for their commerce, to have fadories 

eftabliftied in Colchis, fixed upon fome fpots 

jQVk the banks of the Phafiis *• They could pafs 

thither 

• Thefc cftabliihrnenU of the Phtnîcîana on the Phafaa gave 
rife to the traditions concerning colonics of Hchtcws and PhHif- 

tinet 
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thither without difficulty by the Mediterra- 
nean» and procure many of the commodities 
of India ; while it was almoft impoffible for a 
people coming from Africa to penetrate there 
by land. Thefe eilabliihments of the Pheni- 
cians have been confidered by Herodotus, as an 
Egyptian colony founded in Colchis by Sefof- 
tris J and his miftakeis rendered ftill moregrofe, 
when he himfelf acknowledges that the Egyp- 
tians had no idea whatever of that fettlement. 
This is like faying, that in Spain it is not known 
that the Spaniards have poffeffions in Peru. 

Herodotus certainly firft invented all thefe 
fables ; for Onomacritus, who lived long before 
him, ha^ entered into very many details concern- 
ing (IMH^s, without faying one word of any 
Egypfftn^cflony in that country ; yet he makes 
mention of the Phenicians, under the name of 
Solymi ajid Affyrians, in his Argonautics, 
which '^are commonly attributed to Orpheus* 
The poits who wrote afterwards on the expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts, fuch as Apollonius of 
Rhodes and Valerius Placeur, always preferred 

tines in Colchîs; becau£e all thefe neighbouring nations refembled 
each other in certain cuftoms. 

* M. Gefner has juftly obferved» -in hts learned botes on the 
Orphies, that the preteadçd Solymi and A^jrians of Colchis were 
really Phenicians. 

* the 



the fentîments of Herodotus j becaufe the mar-" 
vellous they contain is better adapted to tht 
nature of an epic poem» 

It mull not be credited^ that the name of Se* 
foftris IS found in the regifters of the Affyriatt 
kings; norj above all, that the kingdom of AfTy* 
riawas in the number of his conquefts. In that 
aflenion Caftor has evidently copied Ctefias, 
who of all the Greeks lied with moft impu- 
dence in hiftory. Thus we find Eufebius, 
Mofes of Chorene, and Cafliodorus, ha^e with 
reafon re]e£ted the Set bos of Ctefias from the 
canon of Aifyrian kings, to place in his ftead a 
prince called Altadas or Azatag, 

What muft be confidered ftlll more extrava- 
gant^ is the opinion that Sefoftris conftrufted a 
fleet of fix hundred long veffels on the Red Sea» 
This prodigy is placed at a period when the 
ignorance of the Egj^ptians in maritime affairs 
Wâ& extreme \ becaufe their averfion to the fca. 
Was invincible. It will appear in the fequel, 
that this repugnance was conneûed naturally 
with the principles of their religion andpoUticâ, 
The priefts could not approve of exterior com- 
merce; and J what is very fingular^ their condu<S^ 
according to the poiition of things, was prudent 
When all the inftttutions of a people are relative 
to climate^ like thofe of the Egyptians, com- 
merce 
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merce fliotild be reftmined, and agriculture alone 
encouraged* From this 'maxim the priefts 
never departed until they were cojiftrained by 
princes who fliook the foundation of the ftate, 

Ship-timber befides was fo very fcarce in 
Egypt, that a fufficient quantity could with diffi- 
culty be found for completing the veffels em- 
ployed on the Nile and the different canals* It was 
furely after many unfuccefsful attempts that 
boats were conftruÛèd of baked earth, an imrea- 
tion hitherto never imitated by any nation, — 
The method of burning thefe veffels in the fire^ 
of giving them a certain degree of ftrength by 
cxaélnefs of proportions, of varnifhing and 
covering them with rufhes, is now among the 
number of things unknown, and perhaps to us 
unneceflary. When the Ptolemies endeavour- 
ed to eftablifh a commerce with India by the 
Red Sea, the want of wood forced them to ufe 
wretched barks Hitched with reeds and papyrus* 
Calculated only to carry very fmall fails, they 
muft have been exceedingly tardy, and almoft 
incapable of being defended againft pirates* It 
appears likewlfe that they were always conduâ:* 
ed by Greek pilots i for the Egyptians under- 
flood nothing of working them, whatever Mr. 
Amailhon may have faid to the contrary. This 
man thought himfelf a very able mariner, becaufe, 

VOL. I. D accord- 
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according to his own teflimony, he had defcenc 
ed the cataTa£t of the Nile in a canoe. But this 
feat, where the fall^ as Mr, Pococke obferves^ is 
not more than feven feet during the floods, has 
no connexion whatever with the knowledge re- 
quifite for navigating the Tea, 

What feems m oft certain is, that Scfoftris 
cDfe^fted much good for his people, and among 
other things he reflored to them the property of 
lands which had been withheld during the ufnrp- 
ation of the fhephcrd kings, who were the 
moft uafeeling tyrants that ever appeared in 
hiftory. Thus the Egyptians had reafon to 
publifli the praifes of Sefoftris ; and maintain 
the reputation they had eftablifhed in ancient 
times, of being /^^ mo/^ grateful of jmmkbui. 
They were right, w^e admit, in continually cele- 
brating the memory of this prince, by calling 
him the fécond Ofiris, and comparing his bene- 
fits with thofe of the fun ; but they fhould 
not, for all that, have made him conquer the 
whole habitable world. 
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EGYPTIANS AND CHINESE. 



SECT. I. 

CONDITION OF THE WOMEN, AND STATE OF 
POPULATION. 

NOTHING is more furprifing than what fome 
hiftorians relate concerning that unbounded 
liberty, which they fuppofed was enjoyed by the wo- 
men, in fo warm a country as Egypt, where the 
men never ceafed to be extremely jealous. This 
requires examination ; for fo great an apparent con- 
tradition between morals and climate, has never 
been exhibited on any part of our globe. 

'If, without further difcuffion, the Chinefe are 
compared in this point with the Egyptians, never 
did two nations afford lefs refemblance to each other. 
But after reflefting on the fafts we are about to re- 
cite, thefe matters will appear very different. Yet 
they are not to be reprefented as following their 
natural order, but as approaching more and more 
the manners of the Eaft, which are fo oppofite to the 
didates of nature. 

The hiftory of ancient Egypt refembles a great 
town in ruins, where nothing is connefted, and 
^eaps of fragments tend only to increafe the confu- 

D 2 fion. 
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fion. What little Is handed down to us, has ncT 
other authority than the teftimony of the Greeks, 
who, not having preconcerted their falfehoods, ne- 
ceflarily fall into mutual contradiûîons. 

Herodotus affirms, that the Egyptians confined 
themfelves to monogamy : Diodorus Siculus alTures 
us, that it was cuftomary there to have feveral wives, 
except among the facerdotal clafs^ who, conftantly 
employed in ftudy and the funftions of their office, 
were permitted to have one only. Thus^ Herodotus 
has been deceived either by the example of the priefts, 
or that of the lower order of people» whofe po- 
verty prohibited what the law allowed- 

No doubt remains that the inftitutions of Egypt 
authorifed a plurality of wives, which in warm cli- 
mates is a neceffary confequence of domeftic flavery. 
How is it poffible that men fiiould poflefs female 
flaves, bought at market^ without being led into great 
abufes ? The only mode of correâing libernnifm in 
fuch cafes was by admitting polygamy, without en- 
tering into any inquiries, whether the births of males 
or females were predominant- This refulted from 
an unpardonable fault in the legiflators of the Eaft- 
Either when fpeaking as infpired perfons, or politi- 
cians, they have always eftabliflied domeftic llavery 
by the force of laws. So great was their error in this 
point, that it became impoffible for them to form any 
true notions of what are called the rights of man» 

This fpecies of fervitude in Egypt was probably 
as ancient as the monarchy. When a freeman there 
married a flave, the children of that woman acquired 
all the liberty of their father, becaufe, fays Diodo- 
rus 
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Ttis SîcuIuSj n0 attention was paid to natural defcent. 
To fuppofe therefore that women were held in high 
confideration, is to propofe abfolute contradîdîons^ 
which cannot be underftood in any fenfe, or ex- 
plained in any manner. 

The pretended refpeft of the Egyptians for women 
proceeded > it has been faid, from their veneration 
for Ifis or the Moon, This is affigned as the reafon 
why they have always honored their queens infinite- 
ly more than their kings. But if this argument were 
as foHd as it is frivolous and childifh, we mud how- 
ever confefs, that in all the monuments of this fingu- 
lar people handed down to us, not the fmalleft trace 
can be difcovered of any preference given to queens. 
Two or three only have their names recorded ; and 
all the others are as little known as the ful tanas of 
Perfia fincc Sheic Sephi» If [he queens of Egypt had 
taken great part in the government, or in the hatred 
or love of the people, this refemblance could noE 
have been fo flriking* 

It is an undoubted faft, that, by the mofl ancient 
înftitutlons of Egypt^ the women were declared inca* 
pable of reigning : and this originated from the 
very principles of the government there, which ex- 
cluded them entirely from the facerdotal clafs* An 
infurmountable obllacle was thus oppofed to their 
afcending the throne, becaufe it was indifpenfable 
to be firft confecrated, and adopted in the college 
of priefls, as Plato, Plutarch, Synefms, and all the 
ancients have teftified, Synceltus indeed makes 
mention of a king, Binotris, as having abrogated the 
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law relative to the exclufion of women^ and declared 
them capable of fucceeding to the crown *• The 
thing however was impoffible j and the error muft 
have proceeded from an impropriety of expreffion. 
In Egypt, as in moll of the eaftern empires^ a decree 
might be made^ which entrufted the guardîanfliip of 
the minor princes to their mothers^ or elder fifters, 
who appeared lefs dangerous than uncles and brothers. 
Thus SkemiofhrtSj Ameffes^ and Achcnchres^ although 
infer ted as real queens in fome few catalogues of 
the dynafties, were nothing more than guardians of 
the prefumptive heirs. That they did not reign 
defpotically, is demonftrated from their never 
having any monument in the gallery deftined for 
the flatues of all the kings of the country, Hero- 
dotus, who vifited that repofitory, aiHrmSi that 
Egypt had never been governed by any woman fince 
the foundation of monarchy ; except once indeed, 
fays he, that a foreign princefs, named Niiocris f , 
afcended the throne evidently by ufurpation. It ap* 
pears that ftie exerdfed dreadful cruelties j although 
fome.flatterers of her court, as we learn from Manetho, 
reprefented her as the moft beautiful woman of her 
time. This fole example is an exception to a rule, 
of which it confirms the exigence ; for it cannot be 
denied that violence might for à time have filenced 
the laws, and produced a temporary change in the 
ancient form of government. 

All that we have flated cannot be conceived to 
have any afEnîty to the dynafty of the Greeks, or 
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the Ptolemies^ who, far from following the inftitu- 
tions of Egypt, overturned them entirely, and regu^ 
lated the order of fucceffion in the fairiily of the 
Lagidsc, either according to the Macedonian code, 
or by fimple teftamentary bequefls. Befides, it may 
be afBrmed, that the bombaflic difcourfe, which the 
poet Lucan afcribes to Cleopatra, is not conformable 
to any of our exaft notions of hiftory *. 

The Egyptians, although opprelfed by conquerors 
who wifhed to change and overturn every thing in a 
fubjugated country, ftill continued to preferve an 
invincible attachment to their ancient laws : they 
revived them, whenever opportunities were favor- 
able, and maintained them againfl all the fury of 
' tyraimy. After the invafion of Cambyfes, who was 
Uttle better than a wild bead, they dîd not renounce 
the immemorial ufage of never conferring on any 
woman the firft functions of the priefthood. Thofc 
were neither vain offices, nor empty titles. In order 
to gain 'admiffion, it was neceffary to be verfed in the 
facred dialed, in the ten firft Hermetic books, in 
aftrology, phyfics, and all that was called the 
wifdom of the Egyptians f. In fuch paths, women 
could not have made great proficiency ; and had they 

* Lucan makes Cleopatra fay : 

Non urbes prima teneho 
Fiefnina NiRacas ; nuUo difcrimine fextts 
Reginam fcit ferre Pharos, Phars. x. 
This can allude oitly to Nitocris, and the dlfordera which took 
j]lace in the dynafty of the Ptolemies, 
f Clemens Alexand. Strom, vi. 
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cvcti pofleffed genius for acquiring the neceffary" 
knowledge, the priefts would never have inftru£ted 
them ; for their iuperftitions were fupported chiefly 
by fecrecy ; and they refembled a huge coloflus, the 
feet of which remained always concealed. 

In the lapfe of time, by an extreme mixture of 
PerfiaDj Greek, and Roman rites^ with the liturgy 
of the Egyptians, it is very pofTible that fome devo- 
tees might have pafled themfelvea in foreign coun- 
tries as the priefteffes of Ifis, Yet they could not 
have received any confecration^ and were intruded 
into the miniftry amidft; the confufion we have men- 
tioned. This may have given rife to all thofe 
monuments cited by Martin, Montfaucon, Count 
Caylus, and many others, who appear defirous of 
placing ftich modern records, fabricated m Italy *, in 
competition with the pofitive teîHmony of ancient 
hiftory. It would be in vain to attempt proving that 
the Egyptians^ as long as their inftitutions were in 
vigor, ever conferred faccrdotai dignities on women, 
who at moft, in a fecondary order, could only be 
charged with fome infignificant employments, fuch 
as feeding the fcarabees, the flircw-mice, and other 
diminutive animals held facred. With regard to the 
bull Jpis^ they were not permitted to fee h;m, un- 
lefs on the firft day of his inftallation at the temple 
of Memphis. This animal, according to the calcu- 
lation of Plutarch and Jabloniki, might receive a 

* The Ifiac Tabic was not made until the fécond or third cen- 
tury. It IB a calendar, where fome figures of Ifis have been 
taken for prieftefTei* MlfceK Bcrolin, 
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refpite for twenty-five years from being drowned *. 
Thus a whole century often elapfed without his being 
feen more than four times by the women ; and be- 
Hdes, the fcom of the people alone undertook the 
ftrange ceremony to be noticed hereafter. 

With regard to the temple of Jupiter Ammon m 
the Thebais, we may be confident thatj like that of 
Libya^ it was totally inacceffible to women \. But 
by one of thofe fantaftical cîrcumflances fo diltreffing 
to the fages, a young girl was confecrated to the 
Jupiter of Thebes : flie was called in the Egyptian 
language Neithy and under pretence of being the 
concubine of the divinityi could proftitute herfelf to 
every one until ftie attained a certain age. It feems 
obvious that, in this inftitution^ we ought to feek 
for the origin of the mythological loves of the father 
of the gods^ and likewife the fource of an abufe ftill 
moreiaralj which was pradifed afterwards at ThmuU 
m the Mendefian Nome. 

The Romans were very tolerant towards the moft 
abfurd worfliips brought into Italy by wandering 
fanatics or vanquiflicd enemies. As they frequently 
perfecuted the Egyptian religion with fury, it has 
been attributed to their indignation on feeing thofe 
abominations faid to be praftifed in the temple of 
Ifis at Rome, long before the days of Decius Mun- 

* JablonlkJ, Pantheon Egypt, lib. iv. 

-J- Siliua Italicus, when fpeaking ûf the temple of Jopitcr 
Ammon in Libp» fays : 

Turn quels fas tt hmoi adyii pmtlraUa nnjfe 

Famineni prohthnt grefus. Lib, iu, 

^ dus. 
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tiaM, diftinguifhed by rank or birth, it cleatly ap^ 
peatrs that among them the confinement of women 
was generally eftablifliedl Eunuchs, in the firft 
place, have ever been found in the courts of their 
kings. As we know well how little the office of that 
fpecies of flaves has varied in the Eaft, fomc opinion 
may be formed of thofe Greek hiftorians, who fpeak x 
of unbounded liberty enjoyed by the women, in a 
country where eunuchs acquired more authority 
than can almoft be credited, when we confider that 
the nation had acquired fome reputation for wifdom, 
in hStj the government of Egypt had very great 
defeâs : eunuchs were not only permitted to marry, 
but alfo to purchafe other flaves, and the very ef- 
ferice of things was (hocked by imagining a compli- 
cation of domcftic flavery and of marriage. It mufl: 
not be objeûed here, that fuch diforders did not take 
place until the reign of thofe infamous ufurpers, calU 
ed the fhepherd kings ; for Manetho attefts clearly 
that, previous to their days, Pharaojh Ammamenes 
was the viftim of a confpiracy formed againfl him 
by ^he chief eunuchs of his palace. This fingle 
example in the annals of Egypt cannot however be 
compared, in any manner, to the ravages committed 
by thofe multitudes of the fame clafs, who have fo 
frequently defolated China. 

It is eflential to obferve, that Villanon and Taver- 
nier were grofsly deceived in faying that fraooth 
caftration had been invented by the fultan Amurath 
or Solyman. That operation is fa ancient, that the 
time of its real intiodudion is unknown. We find 

it 
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ît fnentîoned exprcfly in Deuteronomy ; and the 
author of that book muft have fpoken from his 
knowledge of its being praÔifed among the Egyp- 
tians, who were fo jealous that they have been 
accufed of fufpefting the very cm ba! mers* Herodotus 
believes that thefe depraved men adually abufed the 
dead bodies | but we mod believe, that jealoufy 
alone, which exaggerates every things had excited fuch 
injurious fufpicionsp What appears really true is, 
that time has not diminiflied the reigning pafEon of 
the men of that unhappy country^ as may be feea 
from what is related by the Chevalier d' Arvieux, and 
more particularly by Mr- Maillet. 

Some travellers have pretended that anciently in 
Egyptj the bodies of women were embalmed with 
much more care and magnificence than thofe of the 
men. This prejudice has arifen from a matter of 
mere accident. The greater part of the mummies, 
conveyed hitherto into Europe, are indeed female 
bodies, becaufe they have been taken from the 
▼aults of Sahara and Bu/irhj where many perfons 
of that fex were depoûted» If the Turks and Arabs 
would permit fearches to be made in other places 
which are known to contain crypts, perhaps mummies 
of men alone might be difcovered. Mn Pococke 
fuppofes that the chief place of fepulture for the 
pait of Egypt neareft Memphis was in the grottoes, 
along the eaftern banks of the Nile. No certain 
judgment can therefore be formed from circum- 
ftances, which depend fo much on the fortune of 
thofe who dig among the ruins. Neither does it 
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appear that the bodies of courtezans alone hate 
been founds as Doâor Shaw pretends ; for the little 
coffers placed near them^ containing fmall Aatues 
in very free attitudes, and a quantity of pencils, with 
furme or antimony for blackening the eye-brows, do 
not at all prove the faâ. In the Eaft, the cnftom of 
painting the eyes has been, and ii ftill in vogue 
among people of the firft quality ; and with regard 
to the images, fo ill underftood by Shaw and the 
conful of France, they are undoubtedly reprefenta- 
tions of Ofiris with the phalius. 

The method of confining the women anciently m 
Egypt, by depriving them in fome meafure of the 
life of their feet, was very different from what is fo 
cruelly praûifed in China- Plutarch fays, that the 
Egyptians did not permit their women to wear 
flioes *• Afterwards they imagined it to be incoa- 
fiftent with decency that they fcould appear in pub« 
lie with the feet naked ; and of courfe they remain- 
ed at home* The KaEf Hakim, the third of the 
Eatimites^ and founder of the religion of the Drufes, 
re-eftablifhed that cuftom in all its force, and prohi* 
bitcd, under pain of death, even the making of any 
kind of flioes for women. To introduce or fupport 
fuch a ft range ufagc by the fanftion of law, proves a 
perfeft knowledge of the genius and character of 
eaftern nations. If this decree was not found in the 
Kitab^l^Machaid^^ what Plutarch aflcrts might 

* Preccpta Contîirb, 

f Tht Kifaif^al-Mii^h^ h the Bible of the Drufca; it con- 
tain a all the myiterÊci ûf their religion Ibuadcd by the Ka[if Ha- 
kim I and many detail» of the life of that extraordinary man. 
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feem doubtful ; but thefe two crrcumftances confiritl 
each other in fuch a manner as not to be difcredited* 
From the whole life of Kalif Hakim, fo much hated by 
MahometauSg Chrilliam, and jews, it appears that he 
poffeffed very extenfive notions of ancient hiftorjr. 
If the religion he invented did not make great pro- 
grefsj it was lefs his fault than that of his century, 
when the fataticifm of the Turks was ilill in ebulli- 
tion : he oppofed a f>ream to a torrent. 

From not dilxiriminating between the manners of 
the populace, and thofe of the higher ranks, which 
fhould never be confounded, many ridiculous con- 
clu fions have been drawn from a pafTage of Herodo- 
tus literally copied in the Geography of Mela* la 
Egj'pt, fays he, the men remain at home weaving 
fluffs, while the women are employed in felling, 
buyiiig, and tranfafting bufmefs abroad. How is 
it poihble not to perceive, that only the lower clafs 
of workmen are meant here, who, following feden- 
tary trades, could not attend to other affairs ? Such 
people never confine their women, either in Turkey, 
Perfia, or even in China, where more rigor is ufed 
in this refpect than in any other countr)^ ; for they 
are too poor to have flaves, and not rich enough to 
maintain many wives. In Egypt the women were 
fent to exchange tiflues for colocafia ; and the whole 
of their commerce was confined to that fmgle article, 
as the Arabian authors, who have fpoken of this a. 
cient ufage, generally allow. But the wretched 
fway of the Mammalukes, and the ftill worfe go- 
vernment of the Turks, ruined the manufaftures 
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there ; and this traffic was feen gradually dedinîng, 
until at length it difappcared entirely. 

The excefles of the women in Egypt, fo much 
fpoken of in ancient hiftory, were confined to the 
very fcum of the nation. They danced in the orgies, 
carried the phallus in a manner fcarcely to be cre- 
dited, dreffed themfelves like therubs^ by placiiig 
wings to their fhoulders, in the fame manner that we 
fee them painted on the winding-fheets of the mum- 
mies * : they vented lamentations at the gates of the 
temple of'lfis, or wept at the mourning ceremonies 
of the rich, as we find praâifed at the prefent day. 
They fignalifed themfelves at the feafl: of Bucaftus 
and the proceffion of Canopus, infulted the paflen- 
gers on the banks of the Nile, and became furious 
by taking large dofes of opium, it was probably 
during thefe fits of fiiry that they proftituted them- 
felves publicly to buck-goats in the canton of Mendes* 
This fa€t may be believed ; but when Plutarch aflerts, 
in the mod pofitive manner, that fome were feen 
lying with the tame crocodiles in thetowii of Antaeus, 
it is incredible. On this point we muft obferve, that 
the buck of Mendes is fuppofed, by the learned 
Jablonlkî, to have reprefented the god called Entes 
or Antes J in the town of Antaus ; and from the grea 
conformity of thefe exceffes he fufpefts that one had 
been copied from the other : yet all his explanations 
are infufficient tp perfuade me of the reality of the 
~ fad. Some have believed that the Egyptians rubbed 

* CordoDy Mamiothec* 
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thcmfelvcs with an infufion of faffronj as a protec- 
tion againft thofe ammals, m the fame manner that 
copperas and muflcare ufed againft bears and certain 
ferpents. According to Strabo, however» tame cro- 
codiles were really found in Egypt, Of thefe, indeed, 
nothing is faid m hiftory later than the fourth cen- 
tury of our era j and the laft mention made of them 
is in the legends of the anchorets of Thebais, who 
may have had fome intereft in making Inquiries con- 
cerning the praâices of the inhabitants of TentyriSi 
Be this as it may, none but the moft abandoned wo- 
men prefented themfelves after depilatlon before the 
bull Apis J to whom J during the firft days of inflal- 
lation, they difcovered the parts of the body which 
modefty fliould conceal ^* This religious delirium 
is without example, unlefs in the hiftory of the 
Jews, who unclothed themfelves to dance around the 
calf in the defert ; and no reafon appears why the 
EngHfliman Shuckford ftiould pretend to call this in 
doubt, when it is not denied by the Jews themfelves. 
Some fmall paintings have been found in the ruins of 
Herculaneum^ reprefenting fuch ceremonies of the 
Egyptians, where perfons arefeen dancing naked round 
an altar* Superftition is a ftrange paffion ; to appear 



* Pir hi din fila muUertt Tùumm (Apîdem) vtdenit qu^ mie 
fanem ^us adJiaTUet^ ^^Ihui fuMaEh^ à fimtn ahrajum nfitnimt^ 
Mcll^uo tempùre prùhibentur in tmfpe^um jlpdU vmirc, Diod» 
SicuL Eibliot. lib, ii^ The fame ceremony, we may fuppofe, wai 
praatfcd with Onuphli at Hcrmotithia ; for fgiM ftone figures have 
been îmuuà thicre, reprefenting women on tbeir kuec» before 
a bull. 
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pure 10 the prefence of the dîvînîâes,' k was judged 
neceflary to be not only without clothes, Imt even r6 
have the whole hair removed from the body. The 
facrificfefS' performed the fame ceremony, although 
indeed they wore their robes in the^ temple y for the 
monuments, which prove one of theffe feâs, con- 
firm the other alfo. The Greeks, who, according to 
the expreflion really ufed by the Egyptian priefts, 
were always children, required nothing more, on 
feeing thefe excefles, to be confirmed in the opinion, 
that the liberty of the female fex wa^ unbounded. 
We might as well judge of the morals of the Chinefe 
and Indian women by the licentioufnefs of the Bchv 
zefles and common proftitutes, who are found in the 
fuburbs of all the towns of China, or by theexcefles 
of the dancing girls of Surat, concerning whom fo 
much is faid in every account of the £ail Indies. 
But it cannot be too often repeated, that, in reading 
the hiftory of ancient or remote nations, weihouldbe 
careful to difcriminate in fuch matters. 

To entruft, like the' Egyjîtians, the management 
of domeftic affairs entirely to women, fays Montet 
quieu, wa$ contrary at once to nature and reafon. 
But in aflerting this he did not refleft on the power of 
the eunuchs, and ftill lefs on the paifage of Plutarch 
we have cited. If any fuch government had really 
exifted, caftration never would have been tolerated. 
Proofs qf this kind are far more conclufive than the 
vicious obfervations of Greek travellers, who have 
evidently defcribed the manners of the vileft popu- 
lace only. The nature of Montefquieu's ideas is very 
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confpicqous, when, in his romaace of the temple of 
Gûidus, he introduces Egyptian women to contend 
for the prize of beauty, to which they were further 
than all others from having any claim^ In point of 
bodily faculties the Egyptians were little favored by 
nature , and the Copts, their defcendants, have in-* 
herited a deformity, according to Mr* Pococke, noi 
to be concealed by the richeft ornaments. It can, 
there^orç, no longer be furprifing, when fome and* 
ent authors, like ^tian *, affert, that in their time 
not one beautiful perfon could bç found among all 
the indigenous inhabitants of Egypt ; for the Euro- 
pean families eftablifhed at Alexandria and Naucratis 
were out of the queftion. The women, befidei being 
tawny, had the fame fpecies of excrefcence as the 
Caffres, and a defcft in the eyes, produced in all 
probabiUty by that ophthalmia, which ftiall be men- 
tioned hereafter. It is fuppofed, that in thofe days, 
as well as now, they employed drugs and pafles to 
render thcmfelves almoft monftroufly fat, becaufe this 
was fuppofed to be the higheft degree of beauty ; the 
roots of the falfç hermodaftyl, called çhûnûr in 
Arabia, which they ufe conftantly, may poflibly^ as 
Profper Alpin pretends, have that tendency f . But 
the climate, and,ftill more the water, contributed 
likewife ; for the ancients have obfçrved the fame 
thing in different parts of Ethiopia, iituate immedi-» 
ately above Egypt, Who has ever been furprifed, 

* Be Nat. Animal, lib. iv- 

f Renini -^gypt* lib îii. In Syria the women are lîkewîfe 
fattened i but tlicy ufe drugs compofcd with mercury, 
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Ikys. Juvenal, to fee in Meroe the breaft of the 
mother exceeding in fize the body of the child * ? 

DiodoTus Sicuks reiatcs, that the Egyptians con- 
fidered polygamy as favorable to population; and 
if fo, they were greatly miftaken : yet that ufage is 
not produâive of fuch fatal efieôs as are generally 
fuppofed. We may venture to charge Mr. Suflmilch» 
an author ih other refpeds very eftîmaWe, with an 
evident contradiâion, when, in one part of his book, 
he exaggerates the number of men in China, and 
in another aflerts, that the plurality of wives has 
rendered the countries where it is cuftomary, almoil 
defert. He did not of courfe remember that poly^ 
gamy was eftablilhed in China. At tl^s day we are 
much better informed concerning the Turks^ who 
have been fo frequently cited to exemplify this opi» 
'nion. Hiey have ruined agriculture, and, by the 
farming of impofts, exclufive privileges, ' and the 
«xaâions of bafhaws, their commerce is totally de- 
ilroyed« The Bedouin Arabs have been admitted 
into the mod fertile provinces, without being obliged 
to change their manners ; and finally all the precau* 
tions of the Egyptians fouftopping the progrefs of the 
plague are abandoned. Yet if they were wife enough 
to eflabliih a better police, and to render the occupa- 
tions of the hufbandman more refpeAable, the num- 
ber of inhabitants would be nearly in the fame pro- 
portion as in Japan or China. To account for the 
|X)pulation of all thefe countries would be difficult 

* In Meroe craflb majorem infkntc mamiUam, 
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indeed, were not certain phyfical caufes more and 
more apparent in the tsmperate climates of Afia, 
which, as we fhall endeavour to Ihow hereafter, are 
prodigioufiy favorable to the increafe of the human 
race* It would feem, in the firft place, that the 
fedentaty Hfe of women in confinement fhould be 
productive of more evil than defpotifm joined to po- 
lygamy, by occafioning among chem an infinity of 
maladies 3 as Ariftotle really fuppofed *. Nothing 
feemed more founded than this opinion of a philolb- 
pher, who had obferved and reafoned fo extcnfively» 
Yet what was imagined to be a necefTary confequence 
does not in fact take place : the women grow old in 
their prifons, without dying earlier than elfewherc, 
although deprived in general of the aid of medicines. 
Even the miftrefles of princes muft pofTefs very great 
power indeed to obtain permifîîon for able phyficians 
to vifit them. This we find exemplified, when Ma- 
nouchi and Bernier were admitted to prefcribe for the 
wives of the Great Mogul, The ridiculous refine- 
ments, introduced by eaftern jealoufy, are betides 
very unfavorable to the art of healing. It may be 
affirmed, without dread of contradiûionj that the 
Chinefe, in point of exceflive precautions in fuch 
cafes, have furpafied all the other Afiatics : Some- 
times the end of a filken thread is laid on the hand 
of the fick woman, while the phyfician, holding the , 

* Ariftotle pretends like wife tîiat the Egyptians had a kmd of 
defefl in their lege t this has appeared to mc no otherwJfc than 
that the clephantîails fometimes afFeds the legs in fuch a manner 
|hat the fick. walk with difficulty- 
Other 
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Other extremity, pretends to judge of the pulfe by 
the vibrations it produces, and afterwards orders a 
lemcdy at hazard. Mr. Toumefort was treated with 
fomewhat more civility, when admitted into the fe-* 
raglio of the Grand Vifir at Conftantinople : he had 
not indeed permiffion to fee or fpeak to his patients ; 
for between him and them was a wall with fmall 
openings, through which the wiveS of the minifter 
held forth their arms. In Perfia none are allowed to 
enter the harams but matrons, who pradife medicine 
without knowing how to write or read. Since the 
days of Ibraham, phyfician to Sephi the Firft, who, 
having arrived at his feventieth year, had acquired 
fo much influence from his great age, no men have 
been admitted to vifit the fultanas ; and even he 
became at laft fufpefted of a great crime. The Jefuit 
Bazin, who was long firft phyfician to Nadir-Shaw, 
whom we cal! Thamas Kouli-kan, does not mention 
his ever having accefs to the wives of that prince- 
What renders the harams fo little unhealthy, in con- 
tradiction to the opinion of Ariftotle, is the mode of 
furrounding them with vaft gardens. The manner 
of living there is befides very uniform ; and epidemic 
diforders penetrate among them with difficulty. If any 
thing, therefore, tends to fliorten life in fuch places, it 
muft be defpair, or that illegitimate paflion to which 
Nature has attached fo great a chaftifement. 

It is not neceflary to difcufs here what Dio- 
dorus Siculus fays of the form of marriage-contrafts, 
by which the Egyptian hufbands diverted themfelves 
of all authority in favor of their wives. This fable, 

E 3 fuffici- 
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fwfficîently confuted by Orus Apollo*, is rendered 
abrurd by the izGts we have adduced to prove, that 
the independence of the wives of Egypt \^as far ihort 
of what has been believed» No comparifon, how- 
ever, can be made between them and the wotnen of 
China, who, by pofitive fway, are deprived of all 
the rights of nature. Some moralifts, improperly 
fuppofed to be philofophersj fo far from endeavour- 
ing to foften the fate of thefe unfortunate beings, 
have rendered it more infupportable by the moft in- 
fulting maxims- Thus it refaits^ that a Chinefc, 
who kilU his wife, is not onore amenable to any 
judge for his conduâ, than when he murders his 
child f • Concerning the praftice of infanticide^ fo 
horrible in all its circumftances, fomething more 
fhail be faid hereafter. 

By a fundamental law of the empire, the women 
in China are excluded from the throne ^ becaufe they 
cannot attend thofe facrifices which the emperor, as 
grand pontiff, muft offer four times annually. Yet 
during the frequent minorities, the cmprefs^mothers 
hold the reins of ftate, as is likewife praftifed by the 
fultanas Validé in Turkey, and by the fultanas Khanum 
or Khaium in Perfia, It happened ttvice in China, 
that the empreffes Liu-Heou or He&^vou-cbi, having 
been declared guardians of their real or fuppofed 
fons while minors, feized on the fovereign authority, 
and reigned alone, without troubling ihemfelves about 



* Hieroglyph, lib. Î. C3p* 7, 

f Ofbeck, Kclk nach Oili adieu end Cliica. 
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the facrifices. Hiftorîans, in fpeaking of thefe wo- 
men, dîftinguîlh them in the catalogue of dynafties 
by the name of ufurpers* It is aftonirtiing that fuch 
ufurpations are not more frequent in defpotic ftates, 
where the greater part of the princes are indebted to 
their mothers for a throne they have attained amîdft 
the dangers that furrounded their infancy. On this 
is founded that refpeft generally difcovered by eaft- 
em monarchs towards their mothers, even when they 
have diverted themfelves of eve* y other fentiment of 
humanity. The chief honor rendered to emprefs- 
mothers in China is the celebration throughout the 
whole empire of the day on which they enter their fif- 
tieth year ; and if women never grow old in the fera- 
gUos^ as forae have pretended^ it would be abliird to 
imagine fuch ceremonies. Yet events of this kind arc 
not rare: the laft, in the year one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and fifty-two^ has been defcribed by Father 
Amyot *, who affures us, that he was forced to fhut 
himfelf up in his room to avoid feeing the emperor. 
To mention this circumflance was unnecefiary ; for 
every one knows that whenever the emperor pafles, the 
people muft, under pain of death, remain barricaded 
in their houfes, Mr. Boulanger fays^ that this ufage has 
its origin în theocracy ; but who does not perceive it 
proceeding from tyranny and the remorfe of defpots, 
who fear at each ftep to be aflaffinatet^ ? This, we 
may obferve tranfiently, gives a bad idea of the cere- 
mony of tillage, which, as we have already faid, is 
reduced to a vain parade. 

» Lettres Edifiantes, xjivîu, 
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The Chmefe are allowed^ after their firll marriage^ 
to take a number of concubines called little wives* 
Nominal diftînûjoiis, however^ are of no confequence» 
provided the prefcribed degrees of affinity and con- 
iiinguinity are ftridiy obferved ; and thefe are almofl 
infinité among perfons who bear the fame name. 
The laws never permit^ in any cafe, to wed haif- 
liilers, fiilers4n4aw, coufin-germans, or their chil- 
dren ; and in thii point they diSer greatly from thofe 
of the Egyptians ; yet it is not probable that ever the 
latter, according to their national inflitutLon^, were 
allowed to efpoufe their own fifters. If fbnie Ihould 
objett the improbability of any miftakein that matter^ 
we may anfwer^ that the hSt is more than probable* 
Have not the ancients aflerted that in Perlia the magi 
wadded their own mothers? while we know by^ 
the Sadder and the Zeuds^ now extant in Europe, 
that no fuch thing ever happened there. Does not 
Cornelius Nepos affirm that the Greek Cimon fuCFer- 
ed no reproach for having efpoufed his filler Elpi- 
nice ? Yet the teftimony of Plutarch proves that it 
was conOdered criminal * ; and this is corroborated 
by the declamation of Andocide» again ft Alcibiades f , 
That orator, fpealcing in the midft of Athens^ was 
undoubtedly better acquainted with its laws than Cor> 
jiclius Nq)OSj who knew nothing of the matter- 



* Life of Cimon* 

f la fome of tlue printed Greek texts of AndociJes, wc fiiid 
I7fl^» crronEOully inferted for CîmQ^, Miltiades had no foil called 

The 
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Th^JEaâ IS this : By fanâioa of the Macedomaa 
code ;i man was permitted to marry his filter, as di£. 
ferent examples are found in hiftory. The Ptole- 
mies, therefore, who, as every one kxiowe, were 
]VIacedonians, finding ihemfelves tranfplanted into 
Egypt, made ufe, very naturally, of their national 
right, and permitted the ùixne liberty to the other 
Greeks eftablifhed at Alexandria. This became in fome 
meafure necefTary, as the laws of the Egyptians £orhade 
their having any connubial union with ftrangeiis. Thuc 
no biftorian, previous to the days of Alexander, has 
ever thought of aiTerting that the Egyptians efpoufed 
their fifters; becaufe no fuch ulage was introduced 
among them until after the death of that prince. 

If the Macedonians had held incefl in iiorxor at 
their arrival in Egypt, we may be aflured that they 
would not have adopted it from a fubjugated and 
degraded nation. Conquerors in time may indeed 
accuftom themfelves to the fantaflical manners, and 
even to the bad laws, of the vanquiihed ; but this 
cannot be faid of the Ptolemies. Their dominion 
was fcarcely founded before Philadelphus, fon of 
Sotcr, wedded his own fifter Arfinoe ; and- the fame 
praûice <;;ontinued afterwards in the family of the 
Lagidae down to Cleopatra. No phyfical degenera- 
tion feems to have been produced by fuch connexions, 
if we except Ptolemy Phyfcon, who was a kind of 
dwarf, and fo deformed, that his appearance created 
the laughter of the Roman ambaffadors *. This 

* Many dwarfs ivere born ia Egypt about AlexuDdrla : the 
greater part of .thoD: ieen anciently at Rome werje brought from 
that country. 
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remark is more iaterefting» becaufe fomc have fup* 
pofed that a certain degradation really takes place 
among animals from inceftuous GopulsLtion^ and par*^ 
ticularly in the collateral line of the firft degree. In 
a work, publiflied in German on the Mofaic law, 
Mr- Michaelis defcribes a number of curious expe- 
riments of this kind made on horfes in Hungary î 
and he pretends that nothing fo fatisfaftory had ever 
been obferved by any naturalift. But it is poffible, 
ttiat this cafe may be in the clafs of thofe uhlch 
admit of no conclufions wiih regard to man. Some 
doubts ftill remain in attributing to inceft the birth 
of all thofe princes, whofe cruelties and follies have 
rendered the dynafly of the Ptolemies infamous. 
Auguftus, however, was farely to blame in taking 
fo much pains to reftore the life of Cleopatra, by 
eaufing her wound to be fucked by the Pfyllî, Yet 
flie was not the direO: iflue of an inceftuous 
connexion : her mother bad only been concubine to 
Ptolemy Auletes^ who did all that good kings deteft* 
Judging from the family of the Lagidx, we 'are 
tempted to believe> that the motives for preventing 
marriage between brothers and fifters are not fuch as 
are alledged by lawyers, who have fpoken fo much 
of apprehended corruption in families. Children, 
brought up together, acquainted with their mutual 
defefts, and believing themfelves equalj fhould never 
be united in matrimony I neither are they naturally 
inclined to fuch connexions. This is the true canfe 
why the evils fo much dreaded are very rare ; and tlie 
fame confequences muft always happen when chil- 
dren 
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dren are brought up together, although not brothers 
and fiften» 

The real national code of the Egyptians, fuch as 
It was before the days of Alexander, permitted them 
to marry their fifters*in-law, who were left chîldlefs 
ia widowhood *, as well as their coufin-germans. 
The fame regulations are invariably pradifed by the 
Copts. At one time the court of Rome propofed 
to them fecretly, that, in cafe they would unite 
themfelves with the Latin church, ^no difpenfation 
(hould be required for their marriages contrafted in 
the fécond degree of collateral kindred. But thefe 
propofals were rejefted, becaufe the privileges offered 
to them, as a new favor, they had already enjoyed 
from time immémorial. Father de Sollier was 
wrong in aflerting the contrary in his Chronicle of 
the Patriarchs of Alexandria, where many errors 
are inferted concerning the Copts. 

Thus it feems evident that the degrees of affinity 
excluded from marriage in Egypt were not very ex- 
tenfive, and the caufe is quite natural. The people 
there were diftributed in tribes, and fome, like the 
Jews, were prohibited from having matrimonial 

• The Egyptian!, pcrfccuted moll probably by the fir ft Chrif« 
tîan emperors on account of their marriages with their liftcrs-in- 
law, had recourfe to a fmgular fubterfuge : they maintained that as 
their (îfters-în-law had no children, they muft have remained vir- 
gins ; as we find by the celebrated conftitution of the emperor 
Zeno, which begins thus : Ltcei quidam Mgyptlorum iJcirco mortu^ 
orumfratrumjihi tonjugu matrimonio copuîaverint ; quod poJUUorum 
mortem man/tffh virgmes dicehaniur. De Inceft. et inutil. Nupt. 
titul. T. 
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connexion with the reft. It has been believed, that 
the very nnimofity fubfiftîng between the inhabitants 
of ceiiiiiu towns, Hkewile prevented them IVom in- 
termarrying f and ihat the daughters of Bubaftis, 
where the cat was worfbipped, never allowed favors 
to the men of Athribis, who adored the flirew^moufe, 
although the two towns were not more than twenty- 
five miles diflant. But this averfion, as wilt appear 
m the fequel, difcovered itfelf under the Greeks and 
Romans only, when the authority of the priefts, who 
bad known how to reArain one fuperflition by 
another, no longer exifled* 

In Chinai where no tribes or clans have ever been 
eftablifhed, the degrees ol confanguinity incompatible 
with marriage are greatly multiplied. Thus thcfe 
twa nations differ not only in the laws they have 
compofed refpefling fuch matters, but likewife in the 
motives from which they were diÛated : the one 
conftantly oppofing the formation of tribes, and the 
other invariably preferving thofe already eftablifhed. 

Befides the confinement of women, a child may 
be reduced in China, at the will of her parents, to 
a ftate of real and perfonal fervitude, Thofe, who 
do not prefer ve their virginiry until marriage, are 
îrremiflîbly fold at market for nearly twenty tachy or 
one thoufand pence. In this manner they are dif- 
pofcd of to a matter, becauie they can no longer be 
fold to a hufband ; and they lofe in that cafe every 
right of redemption. With the reader's permiffion, 
we will offer a few words on this cuflom of felling 
children : it is derived evidently fromi paternal au- 
thority. 
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thority, carried beyond certain limits, which ancient 
legiflators never knew how to fix cither in republics 
or in monarchies. By what fatality their fenlef 
could have been fafcinated is inconceivable ; but 
they certainly were deluded in an extraordinary de- 
gree. When they graiited to fathers the power of 
life and death over their children, they did not fee 
that a man cannot be judge in his own caufe ; and 
by allowing parents to fell their offspring for flaves, 
they proved themfelves incapable of perceiving that 
the poffeffion of children and of cattle is very dif- 
ferent. Yet to comprehend this required little pe- 
netration. If we are to believe a Greek, called 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, feme exceptions fliould 
be made here, in favor of certain legiflators, and 
particularly of Solon. But he muft have been igno- 
rant, that the laws of Solon undoubtedly allowed 
fathers to exercife the power of life and death over 
their children*. What appears very Angular is, 
that in the Juflinian code we find an admirable 
refeript of the emperor Dioclefian, who fpeaks like 
a philofopher, in contradidtion to the unfeeling law 
of Romulus : he fays it is of manifeft right, mani- 
fcjiijurhy that a father cannot alienate, fell, give, or 
engage hia children; and immediately afterwards, 
in the fame page, follows another edid of the em- 
peror Conftantine, afferting that a father is entitled 
to fell bis fons and daughters. This infamous prac- 
tice was therefore admitted throughout the v/hole 

* Sextus Emp. Hyp. Kb. iîî. ; and flellodorus, jEthîop. lib. î. 

Roman 
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Raman empire, in derifion of Dioclefian, of laws» 
and of mankind j for the preteKt of poverty neither 
has nor ever had any force, when oppofed to manifeft 
right. 

The Chincfe have been very far from finding the 
jyft bounds of parental authority ; and it does not 
appear, indeed» that they ever made it the object of 
any refearches. Befides the right of felling, they 
are mvefled by their legiflators with the power of 
life and death over their children, to authorife the 
different modes of committing infanticide, 

Someiimes the new-born children are difpatched 
by the midwives in a bafon of warm water, and 
fomething is always paid for this execution i at 
others they are thrown into the river, tied to an 
empty gourd, which keeps them floating for a con- 
fiderable time without expiring *, Their cries ar^c 
then fufficient to make human nature fltudder ; but 
fuch fcenes are too frequent in China to occafion 
the fmalleft impreffion. According to a third modei 
they are expofed in the ftreers, whercj every morn- 
ing, particularly at Pekin, numbers of dirt-carts are 
ready to convey them away. They are then thrown 
on dung-hills, and left uncovered, that the Mahomet- 
ans, if they think fit, may preferve fome of their 
lives. But before the arrival of the machines 
deftined for their removal, it frequently happens that 
many have been devoured by dogs, and ftill more by 
the numerous herds of fwine, fo common in all the 
towns of China. 

* TorccDs, Reifc nach China. 

No 
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No example of fuch atrocity is to be found among 
all the anthropophagi of America. The Jefuits pre- 
tend, that, in three years, they counted nine thou* 
fand feven hundred and two children, thrown on 
the lay-ftalls in this manner. But they did not in- 
clude fuch as had been trodden to death by horfes and 
mules, nor thofe drowned in the canals, nor thofe 
devoured in the ftreets, nor thofe ftrangled at their 
birth, nor thofe laved by the Mahometans, nor thofe 
who had no Jefuits prefent to count them. 

Various but unfatisfaâory conjeftures have been 
made as to the caufes of thefe infanticides : the 
Arabs, and Father Trigault, fuppofe them to be an 
efFeÉk of the fyftem of tranfmigration ; but we know 
at prefent how little this opinion is confident with 
faûs. The Hindoos, ftill more attached to the doârinc 
of the metempfychoiis, never deftroy their children; 
for that perfuaiion prohibits nothing more ftrongly 
than murder, and does not permit the flaughter 
even of animals. The true caufes of this abomina- 
tion will be found to originate from the defeâs of the 
government, and the fordid avarice of the Chinefe, 
who, to increafe their profits, crowd together in the 
commercial towns, and along the rivers, while the 
interior provinces are left uninhabited and totally 
unculti ated, As thefe people are governed entirely 
by intereft, t|icy have calculated that it is of greater 
advantage to deftroy a daughter, than a fon ; the girl 
cofts more than ihe will bring, and the boy can be 
fold for iqore than the expence of rearing him. It is 
nec^ffary tp pbferve, that none of thefe monûrous 

maxims 
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laaxlms have evct been imputed to the Egyptians, 
except by the Jews, who pretentl that they aimed par- 
licubrly at tb^ Uves of their hoyn* Strabo affirms, that 
iheEgyptiaiia were particularly foibidden to deftroy the 
fnaks I and Diadoros niemions a general prohibidoii 
of this kind, with regard to both fcxes. ITie cafe 
of the Jews mull therefore have been fo extraordinary 
that it {topped for an inftant the courfe of the law^ 
beeaufe they were to be treated with the fame feverity 
that they themfelvcs exercifed towards the inhabitants 
cf Cauaan^ where they certainly nia0acred many 
children ia the cradle, and even in the womb of 
their mothers* 

We have now to fpeak of the cuftom in China of 
compreffing the feet of the female children, which 
appear» lo be an infliftion of perpetual pain» What- 
ever precautions may be ufed, it is not poiïible to 
prevent the ftifferingSj more or lefs acute, in the 
heels arifing from any attempts to walk during life. 
Travellers, who pretend to explain the method of 
inâi£ting this lamenefs, do not agree amongft them- 
felves^ and appear to be very ill informed- Mr, 
Ofbeck fays, that, during infancy, a kind of iron 
Ihoe is ufed for this purpofe : others pretend that the 
feet are compreffed with ftieets of lead; and fome 
aflen, that the metatarfus is brokenj to fold the toes 
under the fole of the foot, while cauftic wafhes pre^ 
vent the fraftured bone from becoming carious. All 
thefe are doubilefs great abfurdities ; but what feems 
very certain is, that the Chinefe women, when they 
take ofl"^ their fhoes, continue to prefeive the band- 

ages 
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ôges worn under them ; for the frequent changing 
of thefe would produce many inconveniences. The 
chief operation apparently confifls in placing a 
ligature above the ankle, taking care not to tighten 
it fo much as to dry up the limb entirely: by thefe 
means the foot is prevented from acquiring more 
than the half of its natural fize, as appears by the 
Chinefe flioes, which in general could not be ufed 
by European children of more than fix years old^ 
The Chinefe are ignorant of the period when this 
charming cuflom was introduced ; but thofe, who 
make it the leaft ancient, pretend it has been in 
vogue for about three thoufand years. The emprefc 
Ta-kia^ who had naturally very fmall feet, fay they, 
maintained that this was a beauty ; and. thofe who 
believed her, endeavoured to produce artificially the 
4ike unnatural effeâ: in their children. Perhaps this 
ridiculous ftory has been invented by fome Jefiiit, 
who had read Ovid * j for it is incredible, that a 
'woman, fhut up in a feraglio, could have made fuch 
a revolution in the ideas of thofe by whom flie had 
never been feen. Without fuggefting any doubts 
concerning the exiftence of the emprefs Ta-kia^ who 
appears to have been a fabulous perfon, called by 
Kircher thé Venus of China, we may conclude, with 
the men of letters there, that this praâice was pro- 
duced by policy , and jealoufy, in order to enflave 
the women, who are watched with no lefs exaâxiefs, 
than governed with feverity. 

* Ovid fays : 

Eft pes exf^uuSf pedis ejï apti/Jtma forma^ 
* VOL. I. p - It 
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It mufl be ubferved here, that nothing k Jelf 
founded than the opinion of thofe who believe that 
all the females boriï anciently in- China had fix toes 
to each foot J and that in order to make theie fuper* 
numerary members difappear, recourfe was had to 
thofe bandages, which were fuffered to remain after 
the evil had ceafed. On feeking carefully after the 
origin of fiich at whimfical fuppofitionj it leeras to 
have proceeded from Tather Trigauh, who aflerts» 
that In the provinces of Canton, Quanfi, and Cochin- 
china, the greater part of the Inhabitants have at thk 
day two diftincl: nails to each little toe. From this he 
infers, without knowing why, that they had in for- 
mer days fix toes to each foot ** Suppofing even this 
to be true, we cannot conclude tbat the women alone 
could have been fubjeft to fuch excrefcences. But 
what proves the whole to be falfe, is, that no irregu- 
larity appears on the Hmbs of the peafants and the 
populace of the fmall towns, where the feet of the 
children were never compreffed. Having occafioa 
for all their members to keep themfelves from perifb- 
ing with hungetj they difregard this tyrannical mode^ 
which would prove as fatal to them as letting their 
Bails grow, like the merchants and literati, who de* 
ferve a houfe of correûîon. 

The circumcifion of female children, praflifed front 
time immemoiial, and ft ill in ufe among the Egyp- 
tians, as may be feen in the Hijhry of th$ Chureb &f 
ÂkHanéia by Father Vanlleb» is an operation iin* 



Expcdkio apud Sinat, lib. L cap, S. 
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known to the Chinefe. So far from circumcifing 
even boys, they muft have remained ignorant that 
fuch an amputation had ever been fuppofed neceflary 
for falvation, but for the Jews and Mahometans 
cftabliflied among them. To this fome may reply, 
that the fuppofed Egyptian colonies, founded in 
Greece, renounced likewife the fame praftice fo com- 
pletely, that no veftige of it remains either in hiftory 
or mythology. To fpeak of all the doubts, that may 
be fuggefted refpeding the reality of any fuch fçttle- 
ments, would be deviating too far from our prefent 
fubjeft : but When we find fuch men as Orpheus, 
Amphion, Eumolpus, and legiflators like Solon 
and Lycurgus,' vifiting Egypt, and returning to 
Greece, it is eafy to conceive how laws, ufages, re- 
ligious feafts and ceremonies, paifed from the one 
country to the other. One fingle devotee would 
have fufficcd to bring the worfliip of Neitha^ or the 
Minerva of Sais, to Athens ; and the feaft of the 
hmps might as eafily have been introduced there. 
Whether the caufe be attributed to climate, or to 
fome- ether circumftance, it is certain that the Chi- 
nefe diflfer from the Egyptians, who cut off the fore- 
ikin of all their children. Thofe who pretend, that 
the operation was confined to the facerdotal clafs, are 
fooliflily miftaken *. 

• The cuftom of cîrcumcîfion is fo deeply rooted In Egypt, that 
tftie Copts, who are Chriflians, continue now to circumcife all their 
children both male and female. Strabo mentions the fame thing 
ajB pradlifed in his day, when the facerdotal order had already for 
the mod part difappeared. 

"va It 
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ft werâ indeed to be defired, that the cuftom ol 
cnflrating boys in China bad never been adopted any^ 
more than that of circumcLfion. Previous to the 
conqwcil of the lartars in rhe year one thoufand 
fix hundred and forty-four, this excefs was carried 
fo far as to contradkl entirely all the elogies laviflied 
by ilUinformed writers en that form of goterninent^ 
where all the magiftrates were caftrated^ and every 
province piUaged by ctmucbs. 

Little reafon appears forbelievmg that the amazing 
credit acquired by eunuchs, ever fmce the founda- 
tion of the Chinefe empire, has proceeded from a 
fuperfthious prejudice^ which led the Scythians, or 
Tartars^ to reverence highly in very ancient times 
thole men, who became, impotent at the prime of 
Kfe Î becaufe ihey were regarded as ftruck by the 
hand of the Divinity. Hippocrates, alone of all 
ancient authors, fpeaks of fhc eimuchs of Scythia, 
who, according to Wm^ T^ere dreHed like women. 
Horfenianihîp he alleges was the firft caufe of that 
debility among men who feldom difmounted and 
never ufed ftirrups *. So far Hippocrates may be 
believed ; but when he adds, that the Scythians were 
relieved from this misfortune by opening veins on 
each fide of the head, then he fhouid not be credited j 
becaufe we are well informed at this day, that the 
fpermatic veffels are not, as he fuppofes, in the or- 
gans of hearingp Chinefe hiflory begins already, 

* Prior to the invention of ftïrmpfi, continuai equitation occa- 
fiûiied n particular dîforder In the hips and fwdHnga iii the legs, as 
we find in the c^fe of Gcnnanicu»» 

in 
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m the year two thoufand and thîrty-feven before our 
.era, to fpeak î)f the great influence of eunuchs. 
They then governed "the emperor, and foon after- 
wards the empire, if the name of government c^n 
be given to an aflbciation of robbers, who, under the 
reign of Te-t/ong^ not only feized on the magiftracy, 
but appropriated likewifc the tribute of the provinces, 
and divided it amongfl: them like fpoils. The office 
^f mandarin could no longer be obtained, without 
firft fubmitting to mutilation ; for the chief eunuchs 
of the palace never conferred employments on thofe 
who were not as vile and defpicable as themfelves. 
All the confpiracies either planned or carried into 
execution by them, would form a long and tedious 
volume. It is fufEcient to obferve here, that fince 
the death of Hiens-t/ong, whom they poifoned, until 
the year nine hundred and four of our era, they 
fported with the lives of the emperors, and crowned 
four fucceffively, who furpafled each other in ftu- 
pidity and imbecility, to treat them like children. 
In the courfe of the tenth century,' the eunuchs were 
driven for a (hort time from the tribunals. Although 
again expelled in the twelfth century,, they foon 
acquired their former power ; and then it feemed 
indeftruftible, becaufe their numbers, inftead of 
'diminifliing, augmented daily. The poor and the 
rich vied with one another in emafculating their 
children, as the means of infuring their admiffion 
to honors and places, more than by reading all their 
lives the Morals of Confucius, and the Mentfé. 

F 3 Things 
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Things were în this ft ate when the Mandhui or 
Man€he%v Tartars invaded, and concfuered in an in* 
ftant, the whole of China. Of all abfurditîes there^ 
none fhôckcd th^m more than to fee mankind go- 
verned by thofe who were no longer men. They 
began therefore by expelling thofe who had for- 
feited virility from the public offices j and all.the man- 
darins were in that predicament, Afterw^^rds they 
reduced, to one-half, the number of eunuchs attach- 
ed to the court J who amounted to twelve thoufand^ 
under the reign of the emperor Tien-ki^ a man de- 
void of honor J genius, and talents, who could 
fcarcely be awaked from his lethargy by the crafli 
of the falling empire. Father Schal, from his 
knowledge of artillery, had gained accefs to the 
conqueror Chung^tchi^ founder of the prefent dy- 
Bafty ; and he fays, that this prince ftill continued 
to maintain fix thoufand eunuchs*. Even that 
number appears ailoniflitng, when we confider that 
not more than five or fix hundred are employed in 
the feragUo at Conftantinaple, as we learn from Mr. 
Gallandj the French interpreter in Turkey* The 
Tartar guardians of Can-hi, during his minority, 
drove away all the eunuchs of the palace except 
thofe who were employed to guard the women. 
Since that period they have made frequent attempts 
to regain adniiflion to public employments; and they 
will undoubtedly fucceed, whenever the prefent Tar- 
tar dynafty becomes entirely corrupted, and ener* 



* Dc Ort. et Proffrcf. Fidei Chrift* in Cbina* 
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vated by the fatal maxims of the conquered people, 
or by the principles of an incurable policy. Many 
examples furely tend to prove, that more fidelity and 
attachment may be expefted from the governor of a 
province who has a family, than from a eunuch who 
keeps a feragKo. 

As even infanticide in China does not wound the 
firft laws of the ftate, cailration there is far from ever 
being confidered las criminal. But the reafon of its 
great prevalence muft be afcribed to the extreme 
rigidity of the Chinefe in guarding their women, and 
the fmall price of fuch flaves, who fell for much 
lefs than in Perfia and Turkey, where, according to 
the principles of the Koran, neither man nor beaft 
can be caftrated. In Perfia a civil law, befide^^ 
prevents fuch praftices ; and eunuchs are therefore 
brou^t at much expence from Africa, India, and 
chiefly from Golconda, where, in the feventeenth 
century, the gi^ater part of thofe children were mu- 
tilated, who will ever be the chief caufe of the weak- 
nefs of all the Afiatic courts* Father Parenin muft 
have been convinced, during his ftay in China, that 
the rage for emafculation was greater than can well 
ba^conceived, when he endeavours to explain by it 
how polygamy can be fo much encouraged in a coun- 
try, where certainly not more daughters than fons 
are brought into the world *. But as the children 
ftrangled, thrown into rivers, and expofed on dung- 
jiiUs, are moftly females, the difEculty remains in 

• Lettres Edifiantes, xxtî. 

f 4 'all 
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all its force ; for more girls are maflacred titan boys 
caftratcd; and, befides, the latter frequently have 

wives. 

It is extraordinary that the Chinefe, who allow 
polygamy, fliould have more women than they re- 
quire, and that the Turks, who likewife admit a 
plurality of wives, fhould be under the neceffity of 
buying and ravifliing conftantly in foreign countries*. 
Even their ambaffadors in the capital towns of 
Europe never fail to employ all the ftratagems in 
their power, to carry off married as well as Angle 
women. This faft is well known at Vienna, where 
all the covered boats, belonging to the Turks, are 
carefully vifited, before they are allowed to go down 
the Danube. 

This circumftance would be altogether inexpli- 
cable, were it not known that multitudes of men in 
China remain in celibacy. More than a million of 
monks, mofc of whom are beggarsj^ never marry : 
the robbers, who defolate the prçvinces, have no 
families ; and finally, mafters do not permit their 
Haves to take wives, and the men of that clafs are 
very confiderable. 

Thus the population of China, which, as fhall mw 
appear, has been prodigioufly exaggerated, arifes 
from caufes tota.ly independent of the nature of its 
laws and government 

We have already obferved, that the fouthern pro- 
vinces of Afia muft be very favorable to the propa- 

* The number of women carried off or purchafed annually for 
Conflantinople, is faid to be about nine thbufand. 

gation 
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gatîon of the human fpecies, when it triumphs in 
defiance of the many evils aâually committed, as well 
as thofe that are to be conftantly apprehended from 
defpotifm : and of this we Ihali now endeavour to ex- 
plain the caufes. 

In the temperate climates of x\fia, the- men are 
naturally fober : they prefer firaple aliments, and 
refrain ffom the confiant abufe of fpirituous liquors, 
fo liable to corrupt or diminifh the prolific juices. 
It is not neceflary there to keep children within 
doors, nor to load them with clothes, as in our 
nothern countries, where the rigor of the feafons 
forces them to remain fo much in repofe. This in. 
aftion is no lefs contrary to their health, than to 
their defires j for the firft paflion of infancy is the 
love of motion. 

The mild regions, to which we allude, produce 
fruit at all times perfeflly ripe, as well as of the befl 
quality; and the fécond pafilon of cl ildhood is à 
vehement appetite for fruits of every kind. This 
defire proceeds from the heat of the ftomach, 
which diminiflies with age : fome indeed experience 
it longer than others*; but nothing is more rare 
than to find children inditFerent to fuch food. 
Whenever this does happen, we may fufpeft that 
they fuffer from fome diforder. 

The ancients, who were acquainted with thefe 
fadts, appear to have palTed all bounds, when they 

* Tliîs Jnclînatî«n for fruit is much flrongfr in boys than in 
girls ^ aad the rcafon why this fhould be the cafe is very na? 
tural. 

pretend. 
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pretend, that in Egypt the cxpence of rearing a 

child did not exceed twenty drachmae^ unlefs they 

fpoke of ihe peafantry alone^ to whom even now an 

infant does not coft more than one farthing a day» 

and in this calculation the clothmg is included. That 

article indeed is fo trilliiig, that it fcarcely defer vcs 

mention» as Hippocrates and Diodorii§ «Siculus ob- 

fervcd to be the cafe even in their davs< 

^ f 

AU the ftates of Europe, the great and the finall, 
the rich and the poor, have made laws for di mini filing 
the luxury of burials and mourning : but they never 
attended to 'the more fatal expcnce of education, 
which, according to a fundamental maxim, Ihould 
be reftrifted as much as pofiible in cold countries^ 
where climate alone occafions fo many real wants. 

In China the women are very firuiiful ; and we 
may reafonably credit thofe, who aflfert, that mor- 
tality among their children is much lefs frequent 
than in Europe, where the one-half of mankind die 
before they attain the age of twenty years- Perhaps 
no other aniiiials, either in a domeflic or favage 
ftate, are liable to lofe that proportion of their olF- 
fpring by difeafes, previous to the term of maturity» 

Without examining here how far the fecundity of 
the Chinefe women .may proceed from other caufes, 
independent of conftitution, we ftall only ob- 
ferve, that they certainly do not fuffer from the con- 
tinual ufe of warm drinks ; but of this more will be 
fatd in the following SeÛion. 

If the government of China were not fo flrangely 
iHeâive, the greatell advantages might be derived 

irom 
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from its fituation : what feems moft wanting there 
is a body of militia, fufficiently difciplined to proteâ: 
the country againft bands of robbers, who fpread 
devaftation on every fide, and became powerful 
enough; even to take Pekin before the arrival of the 
Tartars. Banditti con tinue to commit ravages there, 
nearly in the fame force, without much increafe or 
diminution, as may be judged from the numbers 
contained in the prifons. Twenty thoufand of fuch 
criminals are fuppofed to be taken annually; and 
when thofe of different provinces unite together, the 
diforders they produce are extreme. The police, 
introduced by the Mandhui Tartars, has hitherto 
been fo well obferved, that it prevents robbers from 
undertaking the fiege of any town; but formerly 
cnterprifes of that kind, we may fuppofe, muft have 
been very frequent, when they were capable of at- 
tacking with fuccefs fuch a place as Pekin. 

It would be fuperfluous to enter into any long dif- 
cuffions, proving the total want of information in 
the hiftorians, who have written concerning the po- 
pulation of China. They even vary in their calcu- 
lations as far as one hundred millions ; for this 
unpardonable difference is aftually found between the 
calculations of Father Bartole and Father Martini. 

The extrafts from the regifters of capitation, faid 
to be furnifhed by the Chinefe themfelves, appear, 
on the contrary, to have been framed in Europe by 
Europeans, who affuredly were not very expert. On 
examination their total fallacy is evident ; for in 
©he province the families are rated at ten, and in 

another 
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another at fire perrons *- Liuie knowledge of po* 
lineal anitimetk h neccflary to perceive that fuch a 
dil'proporuon is impoffible. In Europe^ accord- 
ing to a îigoroas eflimate, the families in general 
cannot be allowed to confift of even five perlbnsp 

We may venture to aflere» that no exaft ootiona 
have hhhertû been communicated to us concerning 
any one town in China* Alt ihe details we poflefs 
on this fubjecl have been written at nindom. Father 
du Halde gives Pekin three millions of inhabitants : 
Father le Comte adniîts only two millions; 'and 
Father Gaubil exprefTes himTelf m fo vague a 
manner, that nothing can be concluded from his 
accounts- ïhorc who vary one million in their 
cfti mates of the poptjlation of a town, can never 
hope to make us believe them well informed con-» 
cerning that of a whole empire, and in a country 
too, more irregularly peopled than any other corner 
of the globe* It is proper lo pay fonie particular 
attention to this article* 

In the firft place, the Jefuits avow^ that if the 
emperor Can-hi had not ordered them to form a map. 
of China, which could not be done by the natives 
of the country, they fliould never have known *^ that, 
" in the greater part of the principal governments, 
** whole traâ:s of more than fixty miles are ihin- 
•* ly peopled, Httlc cultivated, and very often fo' 
♦* favage as to be almoft uninhabited- Thefe vait 

• The 4îî3C5 farrsîlres of the province of Koet^chim^ ;ire 
eKimated at 251^365 perfons t wUiîe in the frmrnQt of Tun^nan 
153,958 families are fuppofcd iû c<^ntaîfl 1,433,110 pcrfoi^Sj 

** wafles 
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** waftes are diftant from the great roads generally 
•' followed by travellers ; and they were therefore 
** unknown to the generality of thofe who have 
** printed their relations *.'* 

If any doubt fliould arife concerning the reality of 
the faft, it may be thus demonftrated. Almoft every 
ftranger who has vifited the interior of China, ad* 
mits the impraâibility of journeying at night, unlefs 
efcorted by men who carry torches, to frighten 
away the tygers and other carnivorous animals. So 
many wild beads could never exift in a country 
regularly inhabited : they mud necefTarily have vaft 
folitudes, where they retire to propagate, and whence 
they make excurfions for prey. Such retreats are only 
to be found in thofe countries, almoft deftitute of hu- 
man habitations in- an extent of fixty miles ; and if 
Germany were in the fame negleûed ftate, the Urus 
might be found there as in the time of Julius Caefar. 

All thefe uncultivated fpots are nothing in com- 
parifon with the territory occupied by the favages of 
China, cdWed Mau /ao or rats of the wood; becaufe 
they are fcattered in families throughout forefts and 
waftes over a diftance in fome regions of more than 
forty leagues. From all that c^n be collefted con- 
cerning thefe Mau-lao, who infeft fix provinces of 
the empire, it refaits that they are no lefs favage 
than the Worrous of Guiana in America. 

Europeans hold it almoft impoffible, that in China 
fo raaay hordes of men fhould be found, who are 

• Defcriptlon dc TEmpirc de la Chine, torn. î. 
1 incapable 
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incapable even of undcrftanding each other : but whefl 
we know that the country h fo irregularly in- 
hablted, the exiflence of favages is a& eafily eoncdv- 
ed as that of wild beafts. 

By cafting an eye on the bêft maps of China, we 
ojjferve the imerior country wonderfully defUtutc 
of geopraphicai details : and yet, to prevent this at 
much as poffible, every little village is inferted as a 
town* DiiTerent enumerations of the walled cities 
in China have been coilectcd^ without mentioning 
thofe of Kircher and Couplet, who have copied 
almofl word for word the Atlas of Martini *• Men- 
doza makes the total number of fuch places amounjt 
to one thoufand fix hundred and feventy-four 5 but 
in this he muil be tnillaken» The Jefuits, who 
compiled the map, do not fuppofe them exceed- 
ing one thoufand four hundred and fifty-three ; and 
this indeed is very furprifing. Such an empire, in 
proportion to its prodigious extent, fhould contain at 
leail fifteen thoufand walled towns ; and if Holland 
and Brabant were taken as a flandard of compariXon, 
the number would be confiderably augmented, 

Among the moll defer t provinces, the reader 
fliould be made to remark Kçei-uheûu^ zuhere the ne*, 
csjpir'm of life might be rendered fiifficienfly abundant^ 
fays Father du H al de, if the latidi ivere better culti- 
niaied-f. Yes, without doubt, by improving the 

• Kîrclicr, Cbîoa lUullrata ; and Couplet^ Tabuk CLronoïûg* 
Sbîcx Monarclu 

f Dcfcrlptioa Je la Chine, torn i- 

country, 
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^country, it might be rendered habitable; but the 
Chinefe have no inclination to live there. 

In order to gain more by fifhing, navigation, and 
manufactures, they eftablifli themfelves along the fea- 
coafts and the banks of the rivers. To traffick with 
greater advantage, they crowd together in the capital, 
and the towns beft fituated for commerce. Thus 
their country muft have appeared feven times more 
peopled than it really was to thofe who faw nothing 
more than their rivers and towns. I'his explains at 
once the caufe of infanticide, and the frequent and 
horrible ravages occafioned there by famines *. 

As they multiply in fome places, and abandon 
others entirely, it frequently happens that the extent 
of country, though cultivated with the greatcft in- 
duftry, is altogether inadequate to the number of 
inhabitants. Whenever the harveft fails, all the 
fupernumeraries, who do not fly to. other diftrius, 
muft perifli. Thofe, who have the means of efcap- 
ing, fwarm to fpots where nature has been more 
bountiful ; and occafion diforders there, of which 
we cannot form any idea, becaufe we fee no example. 

Mr. Oft>eck, who chanced to be in China in the year 
one thoufand feven hundred and fifty-one,fays, that the 
province of Canton was ftill overcharged with a multi- 
tude of wandering families, driven by hunger from the 
centre of the empire, where death had carried off a pro- 
digious number f • Either Father Parrenin was totally 
ignorant of the interior provinces, from having followed 



• Coutencln, Extracts from the Chinefe Gazctles. 
t Ofbcck, Relfc nach OilJnJien und China. 
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the ordinary roads, or he wîfhed, in his letters to Mr^ 
Mairan, to conceal the wrenched ftate of cultivation» 
He would have us to believe that the emperor and 
the mandarins take very good meafures at times to 
diminifh population» By occafioning a total want of 
aliments, they facrifice feven or eight hundred 
thoufand viftims to the public tranquillity. This 
deteftable policy, we may venture to affirm, is a 
mere invention ; for the greateft troubles are pro- 
duced by fuch famines when hunger drives the inha- 
bitants of one province to attack their neighbours, 
and even to eat them, as frequently happens in 
China, No fhadow of authority any longer remains 
on thefc melancholy occafions, and every fentimcnt of 
cotnmiferation is fo completely deftroyed, that fathers 
have been feen feeding on their own children! It 
would, therefore, be as abfurd af contradiftory in the 
the fovereign and governors, who do all in their power 
lo preferve tranquillity, to intercept the food of the 
people, that they may revolt, and put the lives of 
their rulers in jeopardy. In arbitrary» governments 
the caufe of every difafter is attributed to the defpot. 
The Chinefe make their emperors refponfible for the 
dcvaftations committed by the very locufts. This 
mud be the cafe in every defpotic ftate, where the 
Deity is neglected for the prince, who endeavours 
continually to ufurp the rights of the Creator. 

On the other hand, Father Parrenin confiders 
the diftillation of rice, to make what is called arrack^ 
among the caufes of famine. By this we perceive 
how ill the man was infornxeds for that liquor is never 

made 
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made m China. Sarnpfu^ a drink much weaker, is 
ufed there, but in great moderation j and traveller» 
agree that they never faw one fmgle intoxicated 

perfon in the (Ireets of Canton. Grain is confumed 
in a very different manner throughout Europe, not 
only by diftillation, but in brewing beer* Yet thît 
confumption has never produced any famines like 
thofe in China, where the men are impelled to devour 
each other. It cannot be too often repeated^ that 
the real caufe of all thefe evils confifts in the total 
deficiency of cultivation in the centre of the provinces* 
It may appear flrange that no attempts have been 
made to eftabliJh magazines in all the governments ; 
but, befides the difficulty of filling them^ the police 
of China is too weak, and the army not fufficienrly 
difciplined, to proteft fuch llorehoufes againft robbers 
and wanderers, who might be induced to pillage* 
On another hand, the exterior commerce, by means 
of which, in times of fcarcity, fupplies of rice might 
be drawn from India and Java, has not been proper- 
ly directed. Never was the life of a fingle perfon 
preferved there by any fuch precaution. I'he Tartar 
troops, maintained by the emperors of the prefent 
dynafly in Pekin and its environs, proteâ: indeed 
the (lores of provifions deftined to fupply the capi- 
tal * ; but the Tartars have not the means of efta- 
blifhing tlie fame order in all the provinces, becaufe 
they could never fucceed, even by the moft violent 
meafures, to render the country uniformly inhabited* 



* Defcrîptîgn gf Fekm, by McflVs* dt Tlflc and Pingre. 
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llicfe cooqiserorSj on their arrh*;!! în China, were 
ailomflied at the abufes cxifling there : ihey obferved 
particularly the iiumberlcfs inconveniences arifing 
from the bl-egularhy of the cantons, many of which 
were too much peopled, others infufliciently, and 
fome not at all. They conceived the evil to exift in 
niarirtnie commerce, and ft ill more in piracy, which 

#attracted to the coafts all the families from the inland 
regions, where the foil remained uncultivated. On 
this they adopted two very extraordinary meafures 
for çorreÛîng the evil in its fource ; they prohlf 
bited navigation in the firft pbce, and afterwards de- 
BioliJhedi III fix provinces, all the habitations within 
eight miles of the fea *. 

When thefe didrifli were ruined, the families had 
to retire further into the country, where they lodged 
in holes dug in the earth, like thofe Troglodytes 
^ho are found fo numerous in different parts of' 

' China. Such beings could never have been fuppofej 
to exift theie; but the inconceivable mifery of thç 
people at a diflance from the great towns, who arc 
couftamiy expofed to be pillaged by robbers, does 
not permit them to conftruâ: houfes* 

As the Tartars began to relax in their prohibition 
of fifliing and commerce, the people, who had been 
compelled to retire, abandoned their caves and cells 
to approach the fliores. All the colonics, fent into 

* The plan was adopted during the miaoïît)- of Can*ht hy hia 
Tartar tutors* Canton was like wife to have been dcftroycd ; but 
particular motives presented it from iharing the fate of the other 
towns. 

the 
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the deferts to difcharge the towns àf their furplus of 
population, defert in the fame manner ; becaufe they 
have no difciplined troops to proteâ: them at their 
firft eftablifliment. From the confeffion of the Jefu- 
its themfelves it appears, that feveral attempts have 
been made to people and cultivate Koei-tcbjou, by 
fending thither colonies and governors with their 
families. The vice was too deep in the principles of 
the government to admit of any remedy ; and all 
thefe meafures were as ufelefs as the fennons of the 
mandarins and men of letters, who exhort the peo*- 
pie frequently to clear the foil ♦; but they take at the 
fame time no care to cut their long nails, which form 
a ftrange contraft with their maxims. Were even 
the hopes of gain infufficient to attradt the multitude 
towards the great commercial towns, the dread of 
lofing their all in one night could not fail to render 
the people of the diftant cantons very unhappy. 
All the Chinefe villages^ fays Father Fontaney in his 
journal, through which I fajfcd on that day^ had a 
bûttfe rcfembling a fmall tower y where they placed their 
fffeSs for fecurity in troublcfome times , and when they 
feared the irruption of robbers. If thefe attacks are fo 
much to be dreaded in the centre of the empire and 
on the great roads, we may be affured that little 
fafety can be found in folitary places. Even in the 
.«nvirons- of Canton ftrangers cannot travel without 
danger; and a botanift from Europe, while çoUeft- 

♦ M'emoîrs of a great Mandarin, m the xxift CoUeftxon of 
Edifying Letter»* 

• 2 ing 
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îng plants, was attacked twice in one day by Chinefe 
banditti, who wanted to take away his very ihoe- 
buckles, which would not have happened to him in 
traverfiBg a camp of Bedouin Arabs- All thefe cir- 
cumftances confirm, «nfortunately but too much, 
the relations of Lord Anfon and Captain CongreL 

If China were regularly inhabited, without having 
either fo many thieves, begging monks, eunuchs, 
or flaves, the human fpecies muft foon increafe 
aftonilhingly, from the fecundity of the women in 
the fouthern provinces, and the nature of the climate 
in general. So many inconveniencies, and fome of 
them far from trifling, have not prevented population 
from amounting, according to fome calculators» to 
eighty 'two millions* This eflimate moll probably 
is exaggerated ; but fuppofing it to be juft, China ia 
ftill much lefs peopled, in proportion to its fize, than 
Germany ** It would be abfurd not to pay atten- 
tinn to the difference of extent in the two countrieSt 
when the one does not in reality exceed the fixth part 
of the other. As in China nothing is ufed for fuel 
but foflil coaU called mow-y^ it feems natuial to fup- 
pofe that fuch a country might admit of more in- 
habitants than others, where wood alone is employ- 
ed, and confequently much foil covered with fo- 
rcfts. In Scotland, and round Li^ge, the fields arc 
tilled above the very coal-pits; but this advantage- 

• This would be the cafe were Germany fuppofed tû coïitain 

gtily nineteen millions of inhabitant* vnllead of twenty-four mil- 

Uons, which is the calculation of Mr. Suffmikh in the feconil 

volume of his work. 

does 
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does not feem to have influenced the population of 
China, where, in almoft all the governments, vaft 
diflrids> of more than fixty miles in length, remaifî 
totally uncultivated; and a fmaller extent might 
more than fuflice for wood, if nothing befides could 
be found for fuel- 
As neither the laws nor înftîtutîons of China have 
any connexion with the falubrity of the air, they are 
very different from thofe of Egypt, which related fo 
immediately to climate^ and to the conftïmtîon of 
the inhabitants* This will appear more ftriking in 
the following Seftion on the dietetic regimen of 
ancient Egypt Little attention muft be paid to thofe, 
who pretend, that the Chinefe can difpenfe with fuch 
precautions, becaufe they are never attacked by the 
plague; for it is known, that, in the year one 
thoufand five hundred and fonr, this fcourge made 
horrible ravages, Inihe year one thoufand three 
hundred and forty-feven, the black pcjfiknce^ the moll 
dreadful in the hiftory of the world, broke out in 
the fouthern provinces of China *, over-ran all Afia, 
and infeûed the whole of Europe» As no polioe had 
been eftablilhed in thofe days of confufion, it pene- 
trated into Greenland, and thence to the pole, with- 
out interruption. The rigorous cold of the ardic 
regions gave it additional force, becaufe aU burning 
fevers are mofl fatal in the tiorfh ; and two-third^ 
cf the human race difappeared then from the globe. 

• Mezerai^s Hiâory ^ï the Hiin«, voL v. î and Hiftory of Green- 
land, \>y Egcdiut. 
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The Egyptians, wbo correfted greatly the ciimafe 
of their country, had to take precautions again ft 
two great evils ; the plague and the leprofy. It is 
allowed in general at this day, that their method of 
preventing the leprofy was very efficacious* Thus 
the Greeks of Alexandria, by fuppofing they could 
difpenfe witli all rules refpefting aliments, fuflered 
fo exceedingly^ that the greater part of the troops 
commanded by Cleopatra and Mark Antony at the 
battle of Actium, may be fuppoled to have been 
infefled with the elephantiafis. 

With regard to the inflitutions of the Egyptians 
for preventirtg the plague, they feem to have been as 
efFeftual as their regimen refpecllng the leprofy ** 
Phyficians abounded every -where, and the country 
really required to be well provided with medical 
affiftance. When it was intended to check the 
di farder as foon as it appeared ^ the only method 
was to watch every-where : yet, as experience has 
{hewn that during the plague a vigilant and regular 
police is more efteflual than medicines, we can con- 
ceive why the laws had fo much reftrained the power 

* Horace alluded to the eîep1jaiitiall& when he fpoke thus of 

Cleopatra : . _ . ,. 
mm Lapttmia 

Rfpna écmenk4 ruirnSf 

Funus ei impmû farahi^^ 
ContammaîQ cum ^rege turf mm 
Marho vhwiwu 
He was far ffom fayitig tbîi of the venereal dlfordcrj a$ fomc 
commentator», dcftitute of undcrftanding, hiTc pretended. 

. • of 
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of phyfidans. It was feared that their inclination 
for trying new remedies migKt prevent thofe meafures, 
the efFeQs of which were certain againft maladies 
always attended with the fame appearances. This 
has been confidered as very ridiculous by fome 
modern authors, who fay, that to limit the praftice 
of phyficians is the hdght of folly ; but in fact 
nothing was more fagacious. 

We know that the ancient Egyptians were very 
attentive to the canals of the Nile ; and as care was 
taken that the water fliould run oiF freely, they did 
not grow corrupt, as. frequently happens now in 
many places, from the aîlonifliing negligence of the, 
Turks and Arabs *• Were we to obferve here all 
that has been omitted by thefe two nations, and 
«very thing they fhould have done, it would be eafy 
to conceive how a country, formerly not altogether 
unhealthy, is become at the prefent day the hot-bed 
of the plague. This diforder, we fhould obferve, is 
not produced by famine, as fome travellers, and par- 
ticularly the Abbé Fourmont, have aflerted. By ex- 
ad annotations continued during twenty-eight years^ 
we find, that it has raged five times, without-being 
preceded by any fcarcity of food, and contrary to 
what I once fufpeâed, unreflrîded to a periodical 
courfe. Another epidemical diforder, no lefs ter- 
rible, is brought at times to Cairo by the Nubian 
caravans, becaufe they have never been fubjefted by 

* Unde aer longe infaluhrkr quam antea rcdditus eji, prefcrtim metife 
jiugufloy oh aquam quajlugndns atquefemi^utris eft, Profper Alpin. 
Rcrum jEgyptiac. Bb. i. 

94 the 
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the Turks to any kind of quarantine. Ancien rlj% 
that is to fay before the f^erfian conqueft^ no authors 
have obferved that thefe caravans ever arrived at 
Memphis; but fince that epoch, according to all 
hiftorians, two dreadful plagues proceeded from 
Nubia, or Ethiopia, 

Neither men nor bea*ls are any longer embalmed 
in Egypt ; and the ancient Egyptians feem to have 
been in the right to follow this mode, as well as to 
keep the mummies very deep in excavated rocks. 
Some have fuppofçd, that more putrefadion and in- 
convenience refulted from their manner of em- 
balming, than from inhumation : but, on reflefting, 
it is eafy to conceive the contrary j becaufe the entrails 
of very few bodies were thrown into the Nile. AH 
the others were immediately placed in natron^ ox 
fixed alkali, and injefted. 

Another circumftance equally certain is, that rice 
was totally unknown to the Egyptians : and had this 
not been the cafe, they would never have brought 
it into cultivation. More than fonr hundred thou- 
fand facks are now exported yearly from Damietta ; 
and this alone fuffices to occafion diforders in a 
country where thunder is feldom heard ; and the 
atmofphere, impregnated with faline fubftances un- 
confumed by the fire of heaven, is very fubject to 
become noxious *. Thus on the fmalleft appearance 

of 

* I^Q the year i68o a plague, brought moft probably from 
Egypt, carried off fifty thoufaed pcrfons in Vienna and its nergK- 
bourhood. Tbc phyfjcian of the em^refi Ekanor^ having 

diftiUed 
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of contagion, the ancient Egyptians kindled fires, 
diftributed in a manner now unknown. They were 
the inventors of the method adopted by the Sicilian 
Acron, in the plague of Peloponnefus ; and we fee 
clearly that the Greek phyficians, who followed him, 
poflefled no other fecret. Sometimes indeed they 
fet vaft forells in flames, to fave fmall cantons ; but 
when fires are well diftributed, and kept up with 
refmous fubftances, they produce more effeft than 
the burning of a wood. The virtue of this method 
is very far from confifting in fhe abforbing quality of 
the afhes, or their alkali, as a phyfician has found 
from his experiments during the plague at Tour- 
nai. 

What proves the neceffity of ufing great and con- 
tinual precautions in Egypt, to preferve the falubrity 
of the air, is, that the priefls daily at different times 
praâifed fumigations in all the towns. It is believed 
that they were wont, on fuch occafions, to burn the 
drug called cyplA^ of which Plutarch ha« given the 
compofition, although his account of it does not 
feem much worthy of credit, any more than that of 
Diofçorides, becaufe the article feems to have been 

dldilled the matter of a pcilîlenttal boil, obtained an acid as ftrong 
as aqua regalis. His experiment however does not alfifl; at all in 
^ifcovering the origin of the Egyptian plague. From want of 
rain and thunder in Thebais, the air acquires at times fo much 
violence that it produces a fermentation in the humoti^rs of the 
human body ; and the gall appears to be eafieft aScâed. The 
atoms then exhaled from the (ick are like a leaven. Volatile alkali 
might be ufed againft the diforder iii a manner flill more efScâcious 

than that adopted during the plague in London, 

inter- 
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interpolated în the writings of this Greek by an ig- 
norant copier *. Oribafus infinuates, that it w^s 
taken inwardly, as an antidote to the plague |; and 
this confirms the idea that he knew nothing of the 
matter. 

We muft allow that fumigations were never more 
frequent in Egypt, than they are now in the towns 
of China: but this ufage has been introduced by the 
worfhip of the Indian god lo ; for it is before fuch 
divinities, that every evening fo much incenfe and 
fo many flicks of ibfajjjngs of white fandal are con- 
fumed, that the fmoke in every quarter of the town 
refembles a tliick fog. Some have fuppofed, that 
this produces the dreadful diforder in the eyes, to 
which the Chinefe ate fo fubjed, that blind beggars 
and proftitutes are feen every-where, as we learn 
from Mendoza J. This however can never be con- 
fidered as the real caufe of the Chinefe ophthalmia, 
attributed by feveral travellers to the quantities of 
rice ufed as aliment, when in fact a more natural 
caufe prefents itfelf in the exhalations from the 
fwamps where that grain is cultivated : others be- 
liere with more reafon, that the brutal incontinence 
of the people, and the confiant and univerfal practice 
of wafliing the face with ^varm water, tends to weaken 

♦ This does not fcem to have been a perfume, but a fadîtîoiis 
balm rcfemblîng the myron of the Copts, who employ it for fu- 
perftitious purpofes. 

f De Sîmplic. lib. v. 

X Hift. della China da Gonzalez di Mendoza, lib. iii.; and alfo 
Torcens; Reife, briefe V. 

the 
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the optic organs ; but more fliall be faid of this 
hereafter. 

It is without doubt by the greateft chance i^i the 
world, that a fimilar diforder has ever, even to this 
day, continued to affect the inhabitants of Egypt, who 
ftippofe it to proceed from nitre in the air, and thofe 
burning winds called typhonic by the ancients, bat 
known to the moderns by the name oïmeriJfi^faUel^ or 
more efpecially champftn*. Thefe whirlwinds waft 
about a fine fand, fo warm, that it wounds the lachry- 
mal glands, and the retina, of the eye, like flying 
fire. 

This was generally believed until the year one 
thoufand feven hundred and fifty-one, when Mr. 
Haflelquift undertook to make inquiries at Cairo, con- 
cerning this matter ; and his opinion is, that it pro- 
ceeds from the vapours of the common-fewers f * 
But in refleding, that Egypt in ancient times pofleff- 
ed fo many phyfician-oculifts, whofe reputation was 
cftabliihed throughout the world, it is difficult to 
imagine, that they could be ignorant of the caufe of 
this diforder. They could not attribute it to the ex- 
halations of the conduits, becaufe they are grown 
dangerous folely from the deteftable police of the 
Turks and Arabs, who may be confidered as the 
authors of the plague. They fuffer it, if we may ufe 
the expreflipn, to grow under their feet ; and, with- 

* Fourmont's Dcfcrîptîon of the Plain of Hclîopôlîs ; Thevc- 

jiot's Journal, vol. u. ; Vanfleb's Travels ; De Bruyn's Reifen ; 

and Profper Alpin de Rebus Egypt. 

"t" Reifc nach Paleftina und Egypt, band \u 

out 
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out attempting any remedy, tbey expofe Europe and 
Afia to its annual ravages. 

Thp Chinefe, who ft and fo much in need of 
ocuUils, have none at all i and their regulations with 
tej^ard to the blind, whatever may be faid in their 
favor, are certainly not the beft. U hey allow ihent 
to beg, or to live by proftitution^ under the pretext 
that thofe women who have loll their fight, are in^ 
capable of gaiping their bread by any other mode 
than this, which leads in the end to beggary. 

Amctig the Egyptians^ fays the emperor Adrian, 
1/ havâ oh/erved that every perfon is employed : the 
blind work^ and even ihofo who have ibe gQUt are 
mi idle* This paUce was neceffary in a country 
where the weak-fighted have ever been, and perhaps 
may always continue to be, very numerous. Cornelius 
Bruyn believes, that the fourth of the inhabitants of 
that country are afllitlcd with partial or total blind» 
nefs. 

After what has beenfaid, concerning the mode of 
preventing or diminiihing contagious difoiders, we 
'perceive that the plague could not afifed population 
beyond a certain degree, which we (hall endeavour 
to determine; but, to be better underftood, it is 
îieceflkry to enter into fome difcuflions. 

Although Egyptj in point of agriculture, is lefs 
defolate than any other province fubjeded to the 
abfurd government of the Turks, yet^ whatever fome 
ill-informed travellers may fay to the contrary, the 
txtent of foil in a ftate of cultivation there, at this 
day, is by far lefs confiderable than in former times* 

All 
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All the rice and wheat now exported annually, 
cannot be juftly fuppofed to exceed twelve millions 
t)f Roman meafures ; and Auguftus took thence 
twenty millions every year, at a time when popula- 
tion was fer greater than at prefent, and confequent- 
ly more grain muft have been required for internal 
confumption. From the borders of the lake MerottSy 
to the tower of the Arabs, the country reprefented 
by Strabo as exceedingly populous, is now very 
defert ; and Mr. Haflelquift found whole fields, ap- 
parently well adapted for tillage, over-run with ihzx 
pernicious herb, vulgarly called reft-harrow, but in 
the language of botany, amnis Jpinofa. With regard 
to the Thebais, it is beyond comparifon more defo- 
Jatc than the Delta: yet fome error may be fufpefted 
in the commentaries of Pancirole, when he mentions 
that the emperor Juftinian drew annually from 
^SyP^ forty-eight millions of Roman meafures of 
wheat, or eight millions of Attic medimni*. Perhaps 
indeed the towns there were already defert, while 
the country was cultivated by agents. This might 
have happened in the time of the lower empire, 
when the avidity of the princes made them overturn 
the ftate by continually augmenting their' domains. 
Sovereigns fliould never be allowed to heap together 
without end ; for when no limits are placed to their 
acquifitions, all is loft. In vain did Honorius iffue 
the moft dreadful laws, ordaining thofe to be coui'- 

* It Î8 poflible that the Egyptian meafure artaU^ ufed on 
fuch occafionsy is wrongly eftimatcdby Siudatp who m^es It equal 
to tiie Attic medimnui^^ 

mittcd 
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mîtted înftantly to the flames, who dared to pierce 
a dike on the Nile *. All his menaces could not 
prevent the deftruftion of a country, where the in- 
habitants were pillaged of their property. Some- 
thing of ihe fame nature took place under thofe fero- 
cious ufurpers, called the fliepherd kings ; but long 
after their expulfion Sefoftris reftored the lands to 
their owners, and this is the reafon why the Egyp- 
tians adored that prince, who repaired the evils com- 
mitted during the reign of the moft cruel tyrants f . 

It would feem that in a country almoft without 
rain like Egypt, the furface of fpots fomewhat 
elevated muft be converted into moving fand, if left 
for a century without cultivation : for the faits, as 
well as animal and vegetable particles, which form 
what is called foil, are confumed, and diffipated by 
the extreme heat and want of moiflure. The Caloyers 
and Greek monks have formed fome admirable gar- 
dens in Arabia Petrea ; but fifty years would pro- 
bably be fufficient to make all the vegetable earth dis- 
appear on thofe fpots, if no longer watered and 
cultivated. Thus we find that when Mahommed, 
foudan of the Mamelukes of Captchak, endeavoured 
to re-eftablifh agriculture in Egypt, he was obliged 
to have the moving fand removed from the furface. 
In eftimating therefore the fquare miles of arable 

* This edî6l of Honorîus concurs with many other fad^s in 
proving that the drab or Eg\'ptîan cubit now ufed on the 
Nilomcter of Cairo does not agree exadly with the ancient cubit. 

f Herodotus may be confultcd when fpeaking of the divifion 
of lands made by Sefoftris, 

I land 
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land contained in that country, feme fandy fpots may 
juftly be included, which formerly were rendered 
fertile. What Count Caylus and fome others have 
believe4 concerning this matter, does not meiit 
much attention ;^*for never having made a particular 
ftudy of geography, they could not attain any degree 
of precifion. 

Mr. d'Anville, in his Memoirs on ancient and 
modern Egypt^ aflfures us, that by a calculation made 
on' his maps, he finds that all th^ furface of that 
country capable of tillage, never exceeded two thou* 
fand, or at mofl twenty-one hundred fquare leagues, 
of twenty-five to a degree ; and thus, in his opinion, 
Egypt was only equivalent to the twelfth part of 
France. But every reafonable pcrfon will allow, that 
this fuppofition is not at all juft ; becaufe it admits 
only of the fertile part of Kgypt, and includes the 
whole of France in general. The forefts, the heaths^ 
the fand-hills, and barren wilds near Bourdeaux, 
(hould at lead have been excepted, as they are in no 
refpe£t preferable to the higher parts of ïhebaîs, 
where the Bedouin Arabs find fome fcanty pafturage 
for their horfes. 

From all thefe fafls we perceive how prodigioufly 
the extent and population of Egypt have been ex- 
aggerated ; but more particularly by Mr. Goguet, 
who fuppofes it to have contained rwenty-feven mil- 
lions of inhabitants under the Pharaohs *. Ancient 

• According tothe moft cxa£t refearches, Egypt contained twcn- 
ty-feven millions of inhabitanti under its firfl kings. Origin of 
Laws and Arts» v6l. iii« 

and 
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suifl modern hiftory are full of fuch extravagancies j 
and, în propofuon as they are deftroyed^ aew aruths 
fpring up in their ftead. 

By the utmofl efforts of îtîduftry, the ancient 
Egyptians rendered nearly two thoufand two hundred 
and fifty fquare leagues productive j including the 
Oafes and fonie elevated fpots, like thofe around 
JhbaJlrampoUs fiJcty miles diftant from the Nile, 
where the ruins of that place are ftill vîfible* from 
this muft be dedufted the fîtes of towns, the fields 
fown with flax, and other fecondary objeÛs of tillage; 
but the maintenance of the facred animals does not 
fappear of fufficient confequence to be mentioned. 
Yetj as in w^arm countries the earth produces much, 
and people eat Htile, one fquare league may fuffice 
for a greater number than in cold climates, where 
the foil is lefs fertile, and the inhabitants require 
more food- Thus Egypt might anciently have con* 
tained four millions of inhabitants ; and we mufl 
confider as inadmiffible all that has been advanced 
ion that matter by Diodorus Siculus, and the Jew 
I Flavins Jofephus- Population diminifhed there 
under tht Perfians, who governed always with a rod 
of iron j and ft ill more when the latter Ptolemies 
ruined, in one day, what had coft years of care to the 
three firfl Lagidse, who indeed defcrved to be called 
kings. But all their fucceffors were robbers, or idiots, 
who neglected every thing, even to keep in repair 
the canals of the Nile, which the Romans, as foon 
as they conquered Eg)pt, reftored to their former 
itate, and rendered the country more fertile than it 

had 
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had been under the reîgn of Cleopatra, or her father 
Auletes, whb was the model of bad princes. 

We pafs over all the reafonings of thofe, who pre- 
tend that the inundations of the Nile extended 
ferther in ancient times than at prefent ; becaufe, 
according to them, the quantity of mud muft have 
* raifed the foil fome feet higher. But this cannot be 
proved evidently. If it be admitted that the Mediter- 
ranean decreafes, either from gulfs opening in its 
bafon, or by the return of the waters to the fouth 
pole, then we may eafily conceive how the Delia 
might have become fomewhat more extenfive, al- 
though the Nile had contributed nothing. It is 
befides eflential to obferve here, that Mr. Maillet has 
carried beyond all probability his ideas relative to the 
augmentation of the Delta ; becaufe he is deceived 
in believing the prefent Darnietta to be the fame that 
had a harbour on the Mediterranean in the days of 
St. Lewis. But this is a new town, built farther in- 
land by the Mamelukes, immediately after the former 
had been demolilhed by repeated ravages during 
f the crufades. If we cannot readily excufe Mr. 

Maillet for being furprifed into fuch an error, thofe 
Greek authors are infinitely more to blame, who 
have placed thirty thoufand towns in ancient Egypt. 

fAll the villages in France, including even the fmalleft, 
do not amount to more than ^thirty-nine thoufand, 
although, as we have, feen, no comparifon can be 
made between the extent of that country and of 
Egypt. It Is not probable that any error has flipt 
into the numerical words of Diodorus Siculus j for 
VOL, I, . . H wc 
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we find bis moft extravagant eftimate to be exaftly corf-^ 
formable to that of Theocritus, who built the greater 
part of thofe towns in an idyl ♦. This he did tci 
flatter Qiamefully Phlladelphas, who was exceedingly 
rich^ and Theocritus is known to have been very 
poor- We may therefore well fuppofe how much 
flattery poverty could make any poet utter, and par- 
ticularly a Greek. But it was carrying the marvel- 
lous to its height, to maintain afterwards, that Phi-» 
Vadelphus added three hundred mere towri^to the 
thirty thcufand already in his dominions: while we 
know perfectly how much difficulty attended the 
peopling of Alexandria, or rather the phice called 
Racotts^ which Alexander augmented and beautified. 
Whatever Quintus Curt î us may fay to the contrary, 
it is certain that the firft of the Ptolemies invited the 
Jews thither; and thofe, who are acquainted with 
that nation, will readily conceive, that recourfe was 
not had to them, until all other appl tear ions were 
îneffeftuaL 

Egypt contains, at this day» about two thoufand 
five hundred towns and villages : if we fuppofe double 

* IdyL XTiu Theocntus is ntt to be eKcufed by fiippofiog' 
that he fpoke of all the domlnloTia of Piuleniy Pliîîaddphua In 
general. In the different texts of Dlodoru» Sîculus, thofe where 
wc read /A r-r^ tlwfûrJ to^ns ^ixthwhj^ and Ûi^h fliould be follow- 
ed wlicre they mc written th'trty ii^nfmd^ Such was undoubtcdlj 
the meanii^ of \hat author, as wc fmd by the pvcecding fentence. 
He begiîiB by f*iyiiig that anciently eighteen thoufand lowTis were 
counted in Eg)'pt ; and it would be abftird to add that three tbou- 
faud exifted in the rmgn of Ptolemy Lagus» In both cafes how* 
cfEt he has exag-gcraied (Karaefully, 

*that 
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that numberto haveexifted înitsgreateftprofperîty,the 
eftimate would be rather above than below the truth; 
for a country muft have fuiFered miferable treatment 
indeed to be reduced to one half of its inhabitant^ 
Without being much verfed in ancient geography, 
any perfon can conceive that few names are on re- 
cord of the amazing number of Egyptian towns talk- 
ed of by injudicious authors, and we fliall not at- 
tempt ^ppufh back the rocks of Thebais, or remove 
the fan3s of Libya, to make room for the habitations 
imagined by Herodotus, Theocritus, Diodorus, and 
thofe who have copied them without judgment. 

Before we terminate this Seftion, it will be proper 
to make fome obfervations on the fruitfulnefs of the 
Egyptian women; concerning which, the ancients 
have fpoken fo much, attributing it to the virtues of 
the Nile. The water of this river has been feveral 
times analyzed ; and from every experiment, it' ap- 
pears to contain a fait, which may be confidered as 
the caufe of a diforder to be mentioned hereafter. 
As a vein, parting from the emulgent, conduis all 
nitrous ferofities, and even alkaline fubftances, to the 
reins, the water of the Nile poffefles a ftimulating 
quality both with regard to men and beafts. To this 
is reduced the whole prodigy; for we muft not be- 
lieve any effcfts were ever produced, nearly fo 
aftonifhing as fome have pretended. If it appears 
from différent hiftorians, that anciently the watçr 
of this river was carried into very diftant countries, 
particularly for the princeffes defcended from the 
Ptolemies, and married to ftrangers, it was not for the 

H 2 purpofe 
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purpofe of drinking it with the idea of pre\rentjng 
fterility, but merely to fprinkle the temples of Ifis, 
This is not a matter of conjeftarej for the hâ is 
fevident from a formal paflage of Juvenal *. 

Arlftotle has aflertedj that the water of the Nile 
requires only half the common degree of heat necef* 
fary for ebullition; but the experiment is fo very diffi* 
cult J that we may be aflured no phyfician of antiquity 
had inft rumen ts fufficiently perfed for the purpofe. 
Vet, on this aflertion, Trogus Pompeius, Columella, 
Pliny^ Athenacus, Phlegon, and the lawyer Paul, have 
apparently founded all they have written on this fub- 
jcStf copying each other conftantly, and never mak^ 
ing any obfervation. 

The water of the Nile ha^ not changed its nature» 
and yet the women no longer bear four children at a. 
births and much lefs fevenj as Phlegon has ventured to 
afRrmj after the example of Ariftotle* It was con- 
fidered as a prodigy at Cairo, that a Turk, in one 
thoufand feven Imndred and fifty-one, who had eight 
wives, became the father of eighty children in ten 
years. This fact, which appeared fo ftrange hi 
'Egypt, might very eafily happen in Europe, if poly- 
gamifts were found there as determined as this MufuU 
man. Befides,it Ihouldbe obferved, that in Egvpt, 
as in all warm countric^^ the women leave oft' child- 
bearing fooner than in temperate climates ; and in 
this manner iiature, if we may ufe the expreillon^ 

* I&ii ad jE^ptjfimmteaiuiaque petitai 
A MsrM pQrtahit aquas ^ Ht/pargat in tsdem 
Ifidh^ mflquu fu^ prsmma Jlirpt ùviH JiîTcn. Sat* vî* 

coun- 
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counterbalances îtfelf. We knbw beyond a doubt 
that the Egyptian women neither ufe natron^ nor 
any other alkaline fait, as an antidote to fterility. 
They employ however for that purpofe, different 
compofitions, defcribed by Profper Alpin ; but he 
has not noticed the moft violent of all, which is an 
infufion of cloves and the gall of crocodiles. All 
parts of that animal are known to be aphroditical ; 
but the gall and the eyes have more efficacy than the 
reft of the body. Another thing, equally certain, is, 
that the Egyptians did not drink, habitually, the 
water of the Nile j for they prepared a liquor, called 
%ythum by hiftorians, of which we Ihall fpeak more 
fully in the next Sef^ioq, 
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SECT. ÏL 

ON THE REGULATED DIET OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

THIS Seftion is appropriated to a very important; 
fubject, which will difcover many ftriking dif- 
ferences between the ancient Egyptians and Chinefe. 
Thofe two nations, as we have already obferved, 
praftifed alike the - hatching of eggs ; but the fafts, 
whicli wc have to cite, are fufGcient to prove that this 
ccntornuty was entirely owing to chance. 

To form precife ideas on a matter fo îong con- 
fufed, it is neceflary to remark, that three different 
fyftems of regimen were anciently eftabliflied in 
« Egypt: the firfl was confined to the priefts; the 

fécond did noj: extend beyond certain towns or pre- 
feftures ; and the third included the whole nation, 
^ without permitting any particular cuftoms to dero- 

gate from the univerfal law. In latter times fome de- 
viatign muft have taken place, when the national 
inftitu tiens had loft their force, by an infini tv of 
evils attending the conqueft. 

From thefe three fyftems are derived thofe of thç 

' Hebrews, and of the difciples of Pythagoras. The; 

Jewifn legiflator conformed himfelf much to the 

I», inclinations of his people, and ftill more to the cli^ 

|r mate. He would not allow the Lévites to be dif- 

I tinguiihed, in their diet, from the other tribes, 

who were all fubjed to the fame rules j and he ré- 

jeded a number of Egyptian pradices, as too ex- 

teafive for his purpofe. But this was not the cafe 

with 
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isvith Pythagoras, whofe alimentary fyftem, ill-ima- 
gined, difcovers more of the foimder of an order, 
than of the philofopher. Thus we find a ridicu- 
lous author nx^intaining J:hat this Italian had been 
^ monk at mount Carmel; and fome holy fathers 
have fufpefted him of conforming to Judaifm, which 
is nearly the fame thing. Before we proceed fur- 
ther, it* will be neceffary to explain in a few words 
the great error of Pythagoras, He began by vifit- 
îng Egypt; and after gettinghimfelf circumcifed, he 
adopted the regimen of the priefts, without inquiring 
into the caufe of their avçrfjon to fifli, and to various 
. kinds of vegetables : afterwards he repaired to India, 
where the laws and religion had likewife eftablifli- 
,ed a dietetic fyftem conformable to the nature of the 
climate. But in the courfe of feventeen of eighteen 
centuries, it feems to have undergone fome changes, 
not neceffary to be mentioned herd. , Arrived at 
Hindooftan, he complied fervilely with the rules of 
the Bramins, byabftaining from the flefh of ani- 
mals, particularly that of calves, although at his 
circumcifion nothing of the kind was enjoined by 
the priefts of Egypt. Of all thefe rites, which, 
as we have obferved, are very contradiftory, he 
compofed a monftrous mixture, without perceiving 
fhat many things, adapted to the fouth of Afia and 
a part of Africa, were totally unfit for Europe. 
This man, inftead of ftudying the produâions and 
jdifeafes of each country, yielded always to preju- 
dice, and being guided conftantly by authority, he 
^as governed during his whole life by the ideas 

H 4 of 
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of Others. Independently of the defpotic tone, in-. 
troduced by him into philofophy, his difciples be- 
came unfocial, even from their diet, becaufe they 
could not eat at the table of their fellow-citizens. 
Thus, that feci difappeared from the face of the earth; 
and although Apollonius Thyaneus preached a great 
deal, he died without imitators. 

The more we refleft on the diet of the priefts 
in Egypt, the clearer it appears, that they endeavour- 
ed chiefly to avoid the leprofy of the body, the 
fporophthalmy, and the gonorrhea, which in 
their country is more or lefs connefted with the 
two former indifpofitions. By thefe they would 
have been rendered incapable of exercifmg their 
funftions ; and as they required to be purer than 
others, they abftained from many things, con- 
fidered as perfeâly allowable with the people. 

It has been obferved, that the modern Greeks, 
from confuming, in conformity with their 'religion, 
great quantities of fifh, are more fubjeft to the lepro- 
fy than the Turks, who live chiefly on flefli. This 
obferv;ition is verified among the diflferent races of 
icthhyophagi, the nature of whofe food evidently pro- 
duces diforders of the flcin. 

Thus inflrufted by experience, the Egyptian 
prieflis renounced the ufe of fifli of every kind, either 
with or >yithout fcales. But they had a particular 
averfion to thofe of the Mediterranean ; as we find 
by many paflages, and above all by the fymbols of 
Pythagoras coUefted by Gyraldus *. Exclufive of 

* Grcgor. Gyraldus de Svmbolis Pythagorae. 

the 
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the general law, the fear or chsfr, the roach, and 
the fea-nettle, whîch are not found in the Nile, were 
cxprefly prohibited. - 

The moving fea-ncttle is not properly a fifh. It 
haâ been ranged by the ancients among the zoo- 
phytes, and by . the moderns among worms : but to 
whatever clafs it belongs, no food can be more per? 
nicious to thofe who are attacked with the phlyftaina, 
or falfe gonorrhea. 

The prîefts of Egypt were the firft who fuggefted 
that the fear ruminates; and until this day no 
naturalift has been able to contradift them on that 
article. From this we may infer, that their refearches 
into the productions of animated nature had been 
very extenfwe ; but unfortunately they are fre- 
quently enveloped in* fo many enigmas, that we almqfl 
defpair of ever being able to difpel their obfcurity. 

Certain Greek authors, fpeaking of the roach of 
Pythagoras, call it more pofitively triglia^ which indi- 
, cates the red mullet, purchafedat fq high a price by the 
Romans for their table, as well as for the pleafure 
of feeing it expire. Its body exhibits the mofl: 
aftonifhing vivacity of different colors, in propor- 
tion as the blood ceafes to circulate. It was not 
however allowed to be eaten, by the initiated, at 
the myfteries of Eleufis ; bccaufe it was fufpefted 
to devour fea-hares. ^By this food they fancied it 
might be rendered poifonous, without being de- 
deftroy*, a^ we find to be the cafe when ^certain 

* luDhii dc Efu Pifcium, cap. ?xii.' 

fifh 
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fiih ii> the American feas have tafted the manchi- 
neel apple. With regard to the rednefs of the 
firis, which gives it fome refembUmce to the typhon, 
this allegory, pul-ely Egyptian, has been extended 
to the perch and fpar, as we fhall find in treat- 
ing particularly of the regimen of the ptovinces, 
or NomeSj 

The opinion, has been almpft generally adopted, 
that the priefls of Egypt never ufed fait to their 
food. We know to a certainty that they abftain- 
ed from what was produced by the water of the 
Mediterranean, and^ the lakes pf the Nitriatic 
Nome, where, befides the natron,^ a common fait 
was likewife found, according to the obfervatipns 
pf Father Sicard, 

The dread of being infefted with tjie phlyâaen^ 
in\|ft haye made the priefts rejeâ: from their regimen 
every thing ftrgngly impregnated with fait. No- 
thing can be more obvious than the meaning of 
their fable concerning Nephtys, or the Cytherean 
Venus, who, according to them, was produced by 
the froth of the fea. Yet finding it almoft im- 
poffible to live on food perfeftly infipid, they em- 
ployed in fmall quantities a kind of roctfalt 
brought, as Arrian fays, from Marmarica *. It 
came however more probably from the part of 
Ethiopia, called Abyffinia by the moderns, where 
that -foffil is found in great abundance at the pre- 
fent day. If they believed this fpeciej of f^lt to 

* Dc Expcdîtîonè Alexandrî, lib. iii. 

. be 
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be lefs pernicious, in fuch cafes, than that of thç 
fea, they had either made obfervations, to us un- 
known, or they were grofsly deceived. From this 
however we may conclude, that no particular law 
prohibited the facerdotal. order from tafting any 
thing, becaufe it was not produced in Egypt : and 
we have another proof in the great quantity of 
olive oil imported conftantly from Attica. Plato had 
a fhip entirely loadenwith this article*, for the pur- 
pofe, we may fuppofe, of paying the priefts of Helio- 
polis, who afforded him philpfophical information. 
The Egyptians ufed many different kinds of oil, ex- 
trafted from the grain of fuch plants as the fefame, 
the palma-chrifti, the carthamus, or cnicus of 
the ancients, the rape, and even the nettle. Of 
the latter they had extenfive fields, and the fame 
thing might perhaps be praâifed fuccefsfully in 
Europe, where moft: probably it has never" been 
attempted {-. Yet all thefe oils without exception 
were confidercd by ths priefts as unwholefomc ; ^ 
and according to Porphyry, they rejeded them ' 
ajmofl entirely. But their opinion was very dif- 
ferent.refpedling the oil of olives, brought from 
Judea and Attica ; for the foil of Egypt has ever 
been unfavorable to olive-trees, except in a few 

* Plutarch in Ins life of Solon. 

f The feed of the great nettle, Urtica urens, maxima^ fcm'ine 
lini, contains an oil fuperior rn quality to that of rape-feccL 
The Egyptians ufeà the oil of carthamus and palma-chrifti only 
in exterior applications. The plant which in their language is 
called Jele^ion differs in Hothing from a nettle common ia Eu- 
rope. 

cantons 
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cantons to the weftward of a place now called 
Benifuef, and at Abydus in Thebab, 

An article now prefents îtfelf very difficult to be 
explained, bccaufc fome auihots have endeavour- 
ed to perfuade us, that abftinence from wine was 
never rigoroufly obfcrved by thofe who filled the 
chief offices in the facerdotal clafs. This, however^ 
is certainly a miftake. Egypt had tio vineyards^ 
previous to the fnepherd kings^ qt Arabian 
conquerors, who planted vines, and drank tfiejûicç 
of the grape at their tables, in oppofition to the 
laws of the conquered. After the expulfion qi 
thpfe ufnrpers, the ancient cuftoni was re-eftablifiie^ 
©f never giving winç to the Pharaohs ; and it con* 
tlnued until the reign of Pfanimetichus, who had 
the gieateft prediledioii for the manmers pf Greece* 
He preferred thetn to thofe of his own country, 
where fobriety was not regarded merely as a virtuCj^ 
but as the firft duty of a fovereign. Thus all was 
loft beyond refource, when the luxury of an Egyp- 
tian king ecjualled that pf an emperor of Perfia. 

Pythagoras, who never reflefted on the eligibility 
of any thing, adopted, without reftrifllon, for him- 
felf and his difciples, the Egyptian regimen which 
prohibited the ufe of wine. Mofes, on the contrary, 
indulged the Hebrews with this liquor. They re- 
sembled greatly thofe Arabian fhepherds we have 
mentioned, who were, always paffionately fond of 
wine, although its eflfefts are in every fenfe pernî* 
cious, particularly in warm countries infeftcd with 
the leprofy, and with defpotifm. More dreadful 

. inftancea 
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înftances of Cruelty are not to be found în hiftory 
than thofc committed during the drunkennefs of. 
the Perfian fultans, from Alexander to Solyman the 
Third. The weakn-efs of minifters is no excufc 
for their not preventing the execution of orders 
given by madmen, or furious beads ; for no better 
liame can be given to drunken defpots. 

According to every appearance; the priefts op- 
pofed invariably the culture of the vine in Egypt, 
and even caufed it to be rooted out. Such princes as 
Pfammetichus and Amafis, who preferved a clofe 
communication with Greece, coutd eafily procure, 
by the way of Naucratis, fufficient wine for " their 
courts, although none was produced in their do- 
minions, ^s we learn from Herodotus, who vifit- 
ed that country. Thus, when Atkeaaiias affirms^ 
that the town of Anthylla, and the vineyards 
round it, were the dowry of the queens of Ëg^'pt, 
he is grolsly deceived. That place never belonged 
to the queens. After the conqueft of Cambyfes, 
indeed, it was affigned to the empreffes of Perfia, 
and received the name of Gynecopolis or the Town 
of Women, which has ever fince been adopted in 
hiftory, as well as in geography. Under the Pto- 
lemies, the culture of the vine tvas again intro- 
duced, and continued under the Romans, until 
the conqueft of the Kaliphs, who caufed it to 
ceafe; and it has never fince been re-eftabliflied- 
The opinion of the priefts concerning the danger- 
ous confequences of ufing wine, in a climate like 
theirs, is juftified by the example of the greater* 

part 
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part of the nations inhabiting northern Africa. The 
Jaftanite Arabs, who fliould always be carefujly dif- 
tinguilhed from the Moftarabs and the Hebrews^ 
conformed to this general rufe, long before the birth 
df Mahomet; The commentators of the Koran have 
been little fcrupulous however, in the abfurd ac- 
counts forged by them relative to this matter *. In 
the Treùtife on Abjiincnce^ written by Porphyry, we 
find the priefts of Egypt reprefented as maintaining, 
that the -ufe of wine is detrimental to learned men 
and to philofophers f . They perfifted in this idea,mofl 
probably bécaufe their chief purfuits were direfted * 

to geometry and aftronomy, which reqbire great pre- 
fence of mind. Indeed we can fcarcely fuppofe that 
important difcpveries can be made in fuch fciences, 
by thofe who drink wine freely while employed in 1^ 

ftudy. 

From many paffages in different ancient authors^ 
we learn, that the flefh of fwine was confidered moft 
incompatible with the facerdotal office, although the 
people were allowed to ufe it once or twice annually. 
This animal feems to contain in its formation the 
principles of leprofy. As a load of fat prevents it 
from perfpiring fufficiently in a warm climate, , the 
blood and humours ferment, and this frequently 
caufes an eruption. Dogs are likewife fubjeft, in the 
Levant and India, to the fame diforder, as well as to ' 

the hydrophobia and gonorrhea. They might there- 

* Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, art. Othman. 
f This is the reafon why the Egyptian prleft, named Calafins^ 
jn the romance of Heliodorus, conftantly refufe* to drink wine* 

* fore 
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fore be fuppofed to have been held in ftill more de- 
teftation than fwine. But the infalubrity of the for- 
mer was fo far overbalanced by its moral qualities, 
that this was one of the firft animals introduced into 
the worftiip of the Egyptians. To fuppofe the priefts 
ignorant of the danger, would not be doing juftice 
to their penetration. They acknowledge, that thofe 
employed iii embalming the facred dogs <:arried oflf by 
madnefs, became fpkrictic^ according to the Greek 
expreflion ufed by the tranflator of Orus Apollo *. 
Thefe embalmers, however, could not even approach 
the chief facerdotal clafs, who were men almoft înac- 
ceffible, and whofe precautions were extreme. They 
walhed themfelves feveral times every day, with the 
infufion of pe/al^ which is undoubtedly hyffop 2 they 
neither wore woollen clothes, nor drank the water of 
the Nile unmixed : their hair, eyebrows, beard, and 
other parts of the body, were fo completely fhorn, 
that we may fuppofe few inftances occurred of their 
being infeûcd with leprofy. But the greateft diffi- 
culty is, to difcover what means were ufed to cure that 
diforder, wljen by accident it baffled their precau- 
tions. Such authors as have written before our era, 
afford no information whatever on this important 
point ; and we muft defcend to the middle of the fé- 
cond century to acquire any fatisfaâory notions. 

• Hierogl}'phica, lib. 1. Such accidents were not very com- 
mon, when the Egyptians took care to feed their dogs properly. 
At this day they are much negleded by the Turks and Arabs ; 
owing to wliich we find them all more or lefs attacked wiih a fpe- 
cies of Icprof .-. 

3 "i^'^^ 
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The Greeks of Egypt, having never conformée^ 
to any regimen whatever^ were at length attacked by 
the elephantiafis. In confequence of their negligence, 
it penetrated from the bankg of the Nile into Italy.* 
On this the Romans caufed fome phyficians, whom 
Pliny has taken for Egyptians, to come from the Le- 
vant *-; but moft probably they were Jews of Alex- 
andria, who praftifed nothing more than the uftion, 
or what is called the cure of Mofes. In this opera- 
tion, the ulcers, feared deeply with hot irons, were 
converted into fears ftill more frightful than the dif- 
order itfelf. As thefe charlatans infifted on being 
extravagantly paid, people foon grew tired of them, 
and of their procedure, which could only be ufeful 
în particular cafes. It is therefore difficult to be per- 
fuaded, that the priefts of Egypt did not poflefs fome 
internal remedy ; although the compofition of it may 
have remained long concealed, like fo many other 
ïnvei:itions in their poflcffion. We find that in dif- 
ferent parts of Syria, it was cuftomary with the fick 
to feek relief from thofe who performed the facer* 
dotal fondions. This could only have proceeded 
from ^n opinion that the priefts were in pofleffion of 
fome fecret remedies. If any phyficians of anti- 
quity can be fuppofed to have acquired fome know- 
ledge, of the matter, none had fuch good opportuni- 
ties as Aretacus of Cappadocia, and Galen, who re- 
mained very long in Egypt.- They both agree, that 
the only method of curing the elephantiafis, without 
the dreadful application of burning irons, was by 

• Hift. Nat. lib. XXVÎ. 

eating 
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eating the broth aiid flefli of vipers *. This has beeii 
confirmed by ^tius and Paul of Egina, who, from 
recommending exercife alfo to the fick, may be faid 
to have carried the praûice to perfeftion f . The ig* 
horance, prevalent in Europe during the crufades^ 
prevented this remedy from ever being tried in the 
public hofpitalsi where the leprous were forced to re- 
tnain fedentaty, and the evil increafed greatly. 

The fpecies of viper moft efficacious, is defcribed 
by HalTelquift, under the generical name of coluben 
Prodigious numbers are found throughout the whole 
of Egypt ; and the greater part of European phar- 
macies at this day receive thence by the way of Venice 
their troches, faits, and other vipérine preparations. 

The ancient Egyptians, v^ho ftudied attentively 
the properties of animals^ could not have been igno- 
tant of this virtue in a reptile fo common in all the 
provinces of Thebais, Heptanomis, and Delta. From 
their obfervations, moft probably is derived the prac- 
tice continued in fome families of Copts and Arabs, 
of handling vipers^ and preparing them in different 
manners for food. Mr. Shaw informs us, that in the 
neighbourhood of Grand Cairo more than forty 
thoufand perfons feed on ferpents |. The Turks, he 
adds, have the greateft veiieration for thefe people ; 
and it is even believed, that a diftinguifhed place is 

• Galen, de SîmpL Facul. lib. îi.-^Artaeus, Carat, dîutur. 
lib. u. 

t MtrMie el^hanttq/ts remediufn vtferarum efns extftlt, jffitius, 
lib. Iv. — Paulus wSgincta, lib. iv. 

X Voyage to Barbary, 

VOL. u I allot- 
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allotted to them in the proceflion of the caravan, btf-- 
fore the canopy intended to cover the tomb of the 
prophet, Thefe ophiophagi, or ferf ent-eaters, have 
nothing to fear from the bite or fling of venomous 
reptiles. They feize them with intrepidity, becaufe 
the mafs of their blood is attenuated by an aliment 
fo ftrongly impregnated vfiui alkaline fait. All thefe 
Angular cuftoms are neither derived from the Greeks^ 
nor the Arabs j but continued from the remoteft ages, 
they indicate, in fome meafure, the procedure of the* 
Pfylli. It would not be conclufive to objeft here, 
that the veneration of the Egyptians for ferpents 
prevented their being ufed medicinally ; for we fee 
clearly, in the Hieroglyphics of Orus Apollo, that 
the viper was always diftinguiflied, as very venomous, 
from the horned adder, which is perfeftly innocent * t 
the latter was revered in Thebais, near the fame place 
where the herbaji or heredy is now found, the only re- 
mains of the ancient worfhip rendered to beads in 

* What the pnefts of Egypt have related concerning the bqf- 
lyhy the afpic^ and the thermuthis, is merely allegorical. This de- 
ceived the greater part" of ancient authors, and particularly 
-âillian. The ferpent tebham-nalfery eafily kn<own among the hiero- 
glyphics, by the veil under itS' neck, which it puffs out at willf 
was the reptile generally taken for the afpic of Egypt, as we find 
from thé words of Pliny and Lucan. Yet nothing is more certain, 
than that the tehham-nqffer has no venomous qualities, any more 
than the cerajle^ concerning whicli fo many fables have been pub- 
liflied. The Egyptian viper, was the afpic employed by Cleo- 
patra ; and the fame reptile occafioned the death of the learned 
Demetrius Phalereus, whofe catailrophe is attributed by Cicer© 
to the infamous dynafty of the Ptolemies. 

Egypt. 
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Egypt. The hofpitals, built by the Turks of Caîroy 
for cats and camels, have no fuch direft connexion 
with religion as the ceremonies refpeding the he- 
redy. Paul Lucas has related very extraordinary {lo- 
ries, to perfuade other monks, as filly as'himfelf,'thal 
this mud have been the deemon Afmodasus, who was 
banilhed into upper Egypt in the age of prodigies. 

Much light in this matter can never be procured 
from Leviticus, even by undertaking all the re^ 
fearches propofed by Mr. Michaelis, for the travellers 
fent by the lat^ king of Denmark into Arabia. The 
Jews, in the days of Mofes, certainly knew no other 
than exterior remedies againft the leprofy. The great 
ufe they made of the blood of pigeons, feems lefs 
founded on its qualities, than on the knowledge they 
muft have had, that the kings and priefts of Egypt, 
during contagions, were ferved conftantly with thofe 
tirds at their tableSé This, however^ was a precau-^ 
tion againft the plague, and not to prevent leprofy^ 
as we Ihall fee prefently. 

Pliny might have fuppreflfed the fable of thofe mur- 
dered children, whofe blood was taken to bathe the 
bodies of the Pharaohs, when attacked by the ele^ 
phantiafis. Atrocities of that kind are not probable, 
and above all when imputed to a people too well ac- 
quainted with the nature of that endemic diforder, 
to have recourfe to fuch horrible and uielefs experi- 
ments. Nothing but the cruelty and fuperftition of 
Conftantine and Louis the Eleventh, could have made 
fome ill-informed hiftorians believe, that thefe two 
princes, fo much alike in point of character, really 

I 2 . plunged 
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plunged ihenifelves into .baths of human blood, as a^ 
cure for the itch and the palfy. 

Not to interrupt too much the connexion of mat- 
ter, we wiflnot attempt, till we come to fpeak of the 
popatar regitneOi to devclope the motives of the 
Eg}'ptian priefls, for never drinking the water of the 
Nile ^ and this will indicate the origin of the elc- 
phantiafiSi with a kind of certainty not to be found- 
in all that has been written hitherto on the fubjefl:-. 
Here we mayobfetvej that according to fome authori- 
who wiJhed to End the amount of feven multiplied by 
fix, the perfons attached to the liicerdotal clafs obferv- 
cd a lent of forty two days: but this fcems to be adding 
êrroneoufly and ufelefsly two fupernumerary days ;. 
for, even after deductingthem, fuflicieiit traces maybe 
found of the paflion for the feptenary number. The 
faft now mentioned, fhould never be confounded 
with the mourning of Jpis^ u hlcb took place only at 
the termination of a certain number of years, and 
had no connexion whatever with the dietetic fyflem- 

Some ancient authors, and particularly Apulssns *, 
have fpoken of other Egyptian faftâ of ten days only y 
and the chief rigor attending them, confifted in ab- 
(taining from all commerce with women» This ex- 
cited many complaints in Italy, when the worfliip of 
Ifis prevailed there, in defiance of all the efforts of 
the fenate* An elegy on this fubjeÛ ftilt remains, 
compofed by Propertius, who does not ufe mere 
poetic licence^ as fome have believed, when he 
threatens that goddefs with being driven out of 



^ Metamorpli, lib* %L 
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!Rome*, She was, in reality, baniihed repeatedly 4 
•but her temple, though frequently demolilhed, wa« 
ifeen as often rifing from its ruins. 

All thefe praftices, however fuperfluous in Europe, 
might not have been unneceffary in Egypt, where 
certain days of- continence and frequent ablutions 
became indifpenfable. Mr. Porter, the Britifh am- 
baflador at Conftantinople, pretends that bathing is 
very pernicious, particularly in cold countries ; and 
be informs the Royal Society of London, that, if 
the Mahometan women have conftantly fewer chil- 
dren than the Chriftians eftabHflied in Turkey, the 
Hçaufe muft be attributed folely to the baths prefcribed 
to the former, and not to the latter. This obferva- 
tion does not appear juft in any refpeâ: ; and it is 
:aftonifhing, that fucb reafons fhould be alleged, 
when fo many others arc more obvious. One fecret 
abufe reigns among the greater part of Mahometans, 
and prevents greatly the propagation of the human 
fpecies : their theologians have authorifed illicit con- 
junftions in the married ftate, during the whole year, 
except in Ramazan or Lçnt. However contrary this 
.doftrine may be to all the views of nature, a Spanilb 
theologift was on the point of introducing it among 
his countrymen, becaufe it is the vice of warm cli- 
gnâtes. But the more an exceflive ardor in one fex, 

• Trt/Ha tarn rgdeitnt kerum folevma nohts. 
Cyn^iajam nodes efi operata decern* 



.^a Deajam cupidos tottes divifit amantes. 
.^Itutcunque ilia fuit^ fetnper amara fusty &&v 
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and dckdivQ organization in the other, impel 
mankind to this depravity^ the greater pains fliould be 
taken to retlrain them by religion, where the force of 
civil laws ceafes. Thus their pretended theologifts, 
while endeavouring to regulate the morals of mar^^ 
corrupted his very inflinâ:* 

Thofe^ who fir ft compofed the Mahometan cate- 
chifnij exa£ted from married people almofl continual 
continence during the Ramazan *. Their Ideas were 
borrowed from the ancient Egyptian liturgy^ without 
any variation, except in the exact number of days ; 
;md ftill greater conformity is obfervable among thç 
inflîtutions of the Copts, or modern Egyptians. 
Whatever Mr. Sallier may have faid^ and other tra- 
vellers repeated, it h not true that the fafls of the 
Copts continue fifty-five days j. The exafl: term is 
fotty daysj and it may well be believed, that they 
have preferved, better than all others, the cufiomsof 
their own country» Hiftory, befidesj mentions fe- 
veral perfonages of antiquity, to whom the worlhip 
of Ifis was not unknown^ and their abllinence never 
exceeded forty days^ 

At different periods, feveral falfe Meffiahs have 
appeared in the world ; but the moll: fingular and 
the lead culpable of all, was confined In a mad-houfe 
in Holland* This, however^ did not diminilh hij 
folly as much as had been expected. Having ima- 
gined, in one of his fits, that the ancient priefts of 

* This h particularly expreffed m the cightK article of that 
patechifm, 
f Trad. Chronolog. tie Fatriarchia Alexandrinis, 
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Egypt, during their whole lent, never took any kind 
of nouriflxment, he determined to imitate them ; and, 
according to Mr. Bayle, who announced it to adl 
Europe in his Nouvelles de la République des Lettres 
of the year one thoufand fix hundred and eighty- 
five, this poor wretch fpcnt forty days and nights 
without eating. We are not affured, that the philo- 
fopher, who doubted of fo many things, really be- 
lieved this faû, which, if true,' can only be attri- 
buted to the eflfeds of madnefs y for ,all pbyficiaus 
know, that in fuch cafes hunger can be fupported 
aftonilhingly, as many examples have demonftrated. 
When the frenzy of enthufiafm makes men believe 
•themfelves infpired, or when they pretend to be fo 
through malice, it is then, as we have feen, the 
wifeft conduât in governmenr, to remove them from 
foci^ty. 1o in^a death on fuch occafions is always 
unjuft, and often dangerous ; but we may be afluredi 
that a^fanatic confined in Bedlam can never have 
any difciples ; for this treatment brings his judgment 
and doctrine into fuch difcredit, that even fools would 
not be his followers. Many nations have never 
adopted a policy in this refpeft founded on a know- 
ledge of the human mind ; and the evils refulting 
from their mifconduft have been dreadful^, . 

To conceive what gave rife to an inftitution fo fin- 
gular as .the lent of Egypt, it is neceffary to be in- 
formed, that during the great heat of fummer, ' even 
at this day, vegetable food alone is ufed there in the 
..beft houfes. All repafts take place either in the 
vïporning or eyening, when the appetite and bodily 

l 4 ftrcngth 
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ftrength are leafl: aSeUeJ by the ardor of the meri- 
dian lun i and in this praÛicc they differ from the 
greater part of northern nations. It muft therefore 
appear evident, that the priefts were dlrefted by the 
îndicaDons of climate, when tht^y abided a pofitive 
law to a phyfical %ant. Sir John Chardin, in fpeak- 
ing of the religion of the Perfians, fays^ among Jl 
ihcm fome bdkvc that the month Rama-zanj having 
happened to iake place in the middle ef/ummer^ Ma- 
homet ordained that it Jhmld bjs confecraicd to fufiing* 

The Peruana!, and many of ihe Arabs, are ignorant 
that this, as well as the prohibition of wine, exifted 
long before the birth of Mahomet- The origin of 
the greater part of rpligious infiitutions muft be 
fought for in Egj-pt \ and they are feldom difEcuU to 
be found, unlefs when the total dellruâionof monu- 
ments puts a flop to all inquiry , or the contradic-» 
ttonsof authors render faûs obfcure. 

We ihall fee prefently, in what confined the error 
of thofe, who believed that the Egyptians worfhipped 
onions: but here it is fufficient to remark, that the 
priefts alone never ufed them as food * ; becaufe their 
acrimony, which, however, is lefs there than in other 
countries, injures the eyes- The reafon, why feme 
mythologifts have reprefented Hercules as conftantly 
rejefting this bulbous plant, has never been rightly 
underftood. That fable appears to have been an al- ^ 
legory, invented by the priefts to infinuate obfcurely^ 
that fuch vegetables might be proper for the people, 
]5ut not for themfelves, who were obliged to avoid 



• Fliitarch dc Ifid. ct Ofind. 
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fvcry fUintilant, which might tend to increafe the 
ophthalmia. Similar reafons induced them to ab- 
(tain likewife from certain animals admitted in the po- 
pular regimep. 

As thofe, who were not attached to the facerdotal 
clafs, could eat fi(h, they had alfo permifljon to 
feed on the onocrotalus, or the pelican, which is 
ichthyophagous. But the priefts, to whom all kinds 
of fifh were unlawful, refrained likewife from eating 
the pelican * ; and referved for their ordinary ali- 
ments, nothing more than herbs and fruits, the bread 
called kolejie^ the flefh of calves, antelopes, pigeons, 
çoHmion fowls, and particularly geefe, of which they 
made an afloniOiing deftrudlion. This induced them 
to extend artificial hatching to the eggs of that bird, 
as we (hall obferve more at length in another Seftion. 

In the Hijiory of the Heavens^ where the temerity 
of attempting divination is carried to unexampled 
cxcefs, we are told that the priefts never fed on the 
flefh of any animal f ; but this is an egregious error ; 
and in general the Abbé Pluche was fo ill informed, 
concerning the facerdotal regimen, and the religion 
of the Egyptians, that he would have aflied niorç 
wifely by not introducing fuch matters. All ani- 
inals, eithey quadrupeds or birds, deftined for the 

• Oru8 ApoUoy Hieroglyph, lib. i. ' 

t Vol. i.— Porphyxy, in the fourth book of his Treatife on At" 

Jinence^ indicates all the animalg prohibited by the priefts of 

Egypt. Thefe were the folipedes, the ungulated, and thofc 

without horns. In the iaft clafs we may place the (heep of that 

eountryi which» as Pl^tarcb %s» were not eaten* 

tabic 
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tabk of kings aiid pr lefts, m^ere esammed by per* 

foiifi, who do not appear to hriTe been different from 
the fpraglfles ; and they placed fome mark to atteft 
that the ilelh was'notinfefted with anv diforder. It 
would be fuperfluous to explain this cuflom, which is 
continued and obferved with more or Ids attention 
ifL ail the towns of KuLope. That infi^eUion is ia- 
înilted^but too frequentlj^ to people who have not the 
leaftidea gf veterinary matters ; yet, fortiiiraiely, the 
difafters attending this negligence are fewer tlian 
would neceiTarily reûalt in count rks where the plagiie 
IS endemical 

It is truly fl range, that fuch ignorance iliould pre- 
vail with regard to the real caufe of the averfion of 
the Egyptians ta beans, after all the fcientific paradie 
of fo maoy celebrated authors* But we have only to 
refleû on an adventure a fori bed to Pythagoras, the 
fcrvile imitator of the orientrJ philafophers.^ to be 
convinced that the ftrong exhalation, emitted by the 
faba vufgûriSy when in flower, made it appear perni- 
cious to the Egyptians. On this account, it was not 
cultivated in any canton of their country- Yet re- 
jefited by man, it might {UU have ferved to feed ani- 
mals. Tq affert that they could not endure the fight 
ef this plant is ridiculous, when, in fad, they dreaded 
the fmcll only, which is extreme in the blooming 
feafon. Whole fields in Egyjit are naw fown with 
beans, without occafioning any alarm for the ejF- 
fe£ts they may produce, which are faid to be intoxi- 
cating, according to the comniou opinion even 
in Europe among the peafants, who never heard of 

diverfity 
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diverfity pf climates. Theophraftus, who has ren- 
dered the hiftory of Egyptian plants fo confufed, 
mentions, that no flowers thçre afford any fmell ex- 
cept the myrtle *. But this frivolous affertion wa$ 
^ncver fupported by the fmalleft Ihadow of truth* 
The 7ieps of the Arabs, or the violets of Cairo, and 
the pale rofes of Feiunij are the moft delightful in the 
world. Befides, all the rofe-watçr employed in the 
eaftern feragUos, and in great part of Italy, comes 
frogi Egypt, Thus, Mr. Maillet fpeaks with afto- 
piflimeut of the exhalation arifing along the Nile, 
from the plains fown with beans, the fiowers ofwhicli^ 
fays he, are a thoufand times more odoriferous than in Eu- 
rope f . Yet Pythagoras would never hîve been per" 
fuaded to travçrfe fuch fields, after he was.circumr 
cifed. Ancient authors, fropx not having acquire^ 
any exad knowledge of Egypt and Hindopftan, have 
varied aftonifliingly in fpeaking of the diet of the 
Pythagoreans; and from what Aulus Gellius and 
Athenaeus fay, we may be convinced, how totally ig- 
norant they were of the whole matter. That no 
doubt may be entertained concerning the fpecies of 
this plant, we have only to obferve, that it is deter^ 
mined by a paflage in Varro, The Flamens of 
Rome, he affures us, could not eat beans, becaufe 
their flowers contained infernal letters. , This allu- 
fion to the two black fpecks on the wings enve- 
loping the keel is very conclufive. The çhara6i:eriflics 
of the common bean could not be more diflindly 



• Hid. Plant, lib. vi. — De Cauf. Plantarum, lib» vî. 
I Defcription gf Egypt, part ii. 
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defined by a botanifl, Ir Ml refults therefore, that 
the flower was the chief caufe of the averfion of the 
priefts, who were not however unacquainted with the 
qualities of the fruit» Of aU fariDaceous aliments» 
this is the moft unfit for melancholic couftitutions ; 
and no nation was ever move difpofed to foch affec- 
tions than the Egyptians, Akhoegh amufed from time 
to lime with feafts, they tbon returned to their gloomy 
character J which rendered them pofitive and choleric ; 
adftngidos tmius esicundefceniesj fays Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, who feems to have perteâly underftood their 
complexion •"♦ 

We come now to the particular legimen of the 
provinces and towns, in which little dire£t connexion 
can be obferved with health* The Egyptians were 
not fo much clogged as fome have fuppofed, with 
fuch obfervances ; the greater part concerned only 
the fi(h of the Nile, and two kinds of phytivorotm 
quadrupeds, Thefe were ihcep in a part of the 
Thebais, and goats in the Delta. In a cQuntry very 
fiat and even marfliy^ like that of the Mendefian 
Nome* the hair of goats might be proper for com- 
merce, but the flelh could never be wholefome- It 
was therefore not eaten in any part of that diflrift ; 
while, in the rocky and mountainous foil of the The- 
bais, the inhabitants fed freely on this animal In 
fome parts of Europe, laws have been made to pre^ 
vent the inhabitants fiom keeping goats, becaufc 

• Homines JEgypfii pkrtque fuhfufcuH funt ct ùîrntt^ ma^lfque 
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they are fo deftruftive to forefts and plantations* 
Yet we do not find, that any fuch r^ulation ever 
produced much inconvenience. Sir Thomas More, 
the ctiancellor, pretends that England was never 
nearer ruin than when the proprietors of lands 
\;ied in rearing fheep, until depopulation took place in 
the country ; and London began to be threatened with 
famine, Legiflators fhould be attentive. to all fuch 
cbjeûs, which are furdy neither below their dignity, 
nor unworthy of their notice. 

Were the monuments of the Egyptians not en- 
veloped in fuch clouds of darknefs, we might be 
able to perceive what was their police in thefe 
matters. It cannot be fuppofed that they were 
guided entirely by fuperftition ; for we know to ai 
certainty that the flefli of calves was eaten in all 
the towns, even where the temples contained fa- 
cred cows and bulls : fuch were Momemphis, Bufiiis» 
Aphroditopolis, Chufe^Heliopolis, Memphis,Hermun- 
this, and many other places not mentioned in hiftory^ 
^ The prefeûures, where foreign animals brought- 
from Ethiopia were fandified, had few or no incon- 
veniences to fuffer with regard to diet. The prohi- 
bition of eating lions could not have been felt in 
any great degree among the inhabitants of Leon- 
topolis and Heliopolis, who had not more than 
twenty or thirty of thofe animals in all their diftrict. 
Différent temples of Egypt contained fuch beafls of 
prey. They were brought from Libya or Ethio- 
pia ; but the learned could never divine for what 
furpofe. 
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It is fuppofed, that the Nomes moft incommo- 
ded, mufl: have been thofe where the fifhes of the 
Nile were held fapred. The Egyptian manner of 
living, however, caufed every obftacle to difappear. 
No perfon could fifh with the line in the Oxyrin- 
chian Nome, and all the pikes taken in nets were 
thrown back into the river *. It is difficult to trace 
the fource of Strabo's error, when he aflerts that all 
the Egyptians revered this filh, which, in the allego- 
rical ftyle, was accufed of having devoured the geni- 
tals of Ofiris ; and it feemed from its voracity to be 
a remarkable produftion of the evil principle. The 
following may be confidered as a general rule in 
fuch matters: no living creature, to which the 
priefts teftified their averfion, was ever worlhipped 
in any part of Egypt. . 

The inhabitants of the Latopolitan Nome ab* 
ftained from a fifh called latos by the Greeks, 
and variole by the French eftablifhed at Cairo, of 
which a bad figure is given by Paul Lucas 
in his lad voyage f. This is the largeft of all 
river perch. It weighs fometimes more than one 

* Belo IS the firft naturallft who pretended that the oxyrinchu» 
of the ancients was the pike, or the qucchoe^ of the modem Egyp- 
tians. OhfervattoneSf lib. ii. In this he was followed by many 
other authors. But a fifh is found in -ffigypt now called hejher^ 
which belongs to the clafs of perches. The bone of its jaw is 
vety conical, and this might have fome connexion with the word 
oxyrinchus, or pointed fnout. It is however much lefs voracious 
than the pike. 

\ Travels in Syria and in higher and lower Sgypt> vol. ii. 

hundred 
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hundred pounds * ; and from being held in fome 
eftimation in lower Egypt, we may fuppofe that it 
acquires a pernicious quality after afcending the 
Nile to Latopolis, in the twenty-fifth degree of 
north latitude. Changes of that nature are known 
to take place with fome fifhes of the larger kind 
ia Europe* 

In the Phageropolitan Nome, forming part of 
lower Egypt, apd at Syene the moft diftant town 
of higher Egypt, no perfon was allowed to eat the 
phager. It has been improperly confounded with the 
Fed mullet of Pythagoras, al though really appertaining 
to the fpecies, in which Artcdi comprehends the 
/parus mbefcens^. No refemblance whatever can 
be traced between it and the mullet, except in the 
rednefs of the fins* This characleriftic is not fuf- 
ficient to be employed in natural hiftory, bvtt ia 
the fymbolical language of the priefts, it might 
ferve to define fome fpecies, concerning which their 
obfervations have remained concealed under the 
myfterious veil of its phyfiology. Red color, 
in the fins of fifhes, the roots of plants, and the 
fur of animals, appears clearly to have been con- 
fidered by the Eg^'^ptians as ominous. The fame 
idea extended even to perfons with red hair, for 
whom they had an extreme averfion ; and it is 
indeed furprifing to obferve the fame antipathy 
among the Ghinefe J. Without the teftimony of 

* Perca NilotUa. Haflelqulft, vol. iî. 
f Artedi, Ichthyologia, genus 36. 

% Trîgajilt, Expcd» apudSînas, lib. î.; Du Halde, Dcfcrîptîon 
#f China, vgî. if. 

Diodonis 
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Dïodorus Sîculus, we might eafily have concs^îv^ed, that 
fcarcely any indigenous Egyptian was bom with 
red hair* The objefts of this horror were ftraii- 
gers, like the iohabitnnts of Greece, who have 
changed greatly fmce that period, and the people 
of Thrace, who were then pirates. Some of the bad 
geographical maps of China, in the fame manner give 
England and part of Germany the name Hong^ehm^ 
or the country of red-haired men î yet the inhabit-* 
ants are fair, and not pirates. 

The fifhj weil known to nataralifts by the name 
of filurus, was kept in ponds at Bubaltus, a cele- 
brated town of lower Egypt. We muft not how- 
ever believe that this was the only place where it 
could never be ufed as food ; for the prohibition 
extended to the whole kingdom. Of three diifer- 
ent kinds of filurus^ found in the Nile, not' one 
has fcales : and they were probably kept in thofe re- 
fervoirs, of which iClian fpeaks, merely for the 
purpofe of feeding the confecrated cats*. The 
Egyptians employed many things to nouriflx their 
facrcd animals, which muft other wife have been 
ufelefs* The heads of viftims could not be touch* 
ed by any perfon, and they were defUned for the 
crocodiles in the towns where thofe lizards received 
adoration. The entrails of animals ferved for the vul- 
tures of Ifis, while the heart and liver became the 
Jhare of the fparrow-hawks. The environs of 
Memphis were not, like thofe of Grand Cairo at 

• Htfl* Animal. Ifb- xiL — Herodotus andDîodonis Stcuîutbotk 
agree that tbe JBgyptlani fed their fi^crcd cats witb filh» 
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the prefent day, covered with more carcafles of affes 
and camels than all the birds of prey can confume. 

At Lepidotum, a town fituafed on the right 
bank of the Nile, in the difl:ri£l of Thebais, an- 
other fifh was prohibited as food. Although, from 
a paflage in Athenaeus, this muft have been a carp, 
yet concerning the particular kind, hiftory is very 
doubtful *. Thofe, who have taken it for the dora- 
do, co»fecrated among the Greeks to Cytherean 
Venus, the fame with* the Nepthys of Egypt, or the 
wife of Typhon, do not confider that the latter fifli 
was too remarkable to be miftaken by the Greeks 
in changing the terms cryfophrys^ ufed among them, 
to lepidotos. The latter expreffion was already em- 
ployed in the Orphies -f ; and afterwards by Herodo- 
tus, who believed erroneoufly that this red carp was 
rejeûed from the popular regimen throughout the 
whole of Egypt. 

In^ the ifland of Elephantis, the filh, no longer 
known, called maotis^ could not be eaten; but 
the flelh of crocodiles was lawful, although it taftes 
ftrongly of mulk. This lizard was ufed as food 
likewife at Tentyris, Heracleopolis, and the town 
of Apolio, where on certain days every perfon was 

* Cyprinus rufefcens Niloticus^ Lianxi. 

f In the Ltthks^ commonly attributed to Orpheus, a (lone is men- 
tioned, the filver color of which refembled the fcales of the fifh lepi- 
dotos. In fome kinds of carp the fcales are large and /liining, but 
none of the moderns have hitherto afcertained the fpecies of (tone 
alluded to by Pliny, We may fuppofe however that it belonged to 
the, arfenical pyritea. 

VOL. I. K obliged 
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obliged lo tafte of it, except the prkflsj who coit* 
ildered this nnlmal as fifli. Thus far the inftitutions 
tjf the Jews are conformable to the facexdotal rule- 
Judea always had crocodiles, aiid has them (liU in a 
h\kt called Muyet-eUTemfah^ and in a fmall river be- 
tween Carmel and the point of Acre. , 

Diodorus Siculus fays, that the regimen of the towns 
and provinces comprehended likeuife diflerent kind»^ 
of kguminous and bulbous plants, which, he aflures 
us, were allowed in fonie places, and prohibited in 
others* This however is a point very difEcuit to 
be explahied- 

On the eaflern bank of the Pelufmn mouth, in a 
canton never formed into a prefecture, but depend* 
ant, apparently, on the Sethroire Nome, ftood a 
temple where the fea-leek was wor (hipped, and pro- 
bably the kind with red roots *. Any law to pro- 
hibit this vegetable from being ufed as aliment would 
have been needlefs, for it cannot be employed even 
in medicine, without fome precaution. The inhabit- 
ants of Pelufmm are faid to have abllained from all 
bulbous plants, and particularly the common onion, 
although it was ufed by the other Egyptians in their 
ordinal y food. It feems therefore that a particular 



• Ormthnjrahm marinum^ feu fcUIa t^adtce ruhra* Totirnefort. 
Mr. Schmidt, in his DifTifttation de Ce^ et Âlii'ts itpttà Mgyfttos 
rultk^ fays that the word K^o/iauov^ ufed by Lucia n in fpcaking of 
l\\^ people of Pdufium, really means the fquUK He fecms to 
have been ignorant that garlic doea not grow in Egypt, but wai 
bronglit thithtfr from other countries, whatever Diofcoridcs may 
(ay to the contrary* 

part 
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part of the facerdotal regimen had been adopted 
there; and this accounts for the manifeft errors 
found in Juvenal, Pnidentius, and many ecclefiafti- 
cal writers. 

Every perfon muft conceive the difficulty of ex- 
plaining the reafon of fuch a ftrange ufage as that of 
worfhipping the fquill, or fea-onion ; and we may 
affirm with certainty, that it has not hitherto been 
attempted by any of the learned. 

Felufium, as the name indicates, was fituated in a 
very marfhy foil j and the wind blowing from the 
caft drove thither the vapors of the famous lake 
Sirbon, impregnated with bitumen and fulphur. 
Many of the inhabitants of that town appear to 
have been fubjeO: to a particular difeafe, of the 
tympanite kind, which deranged their reafon ; and 
they ridiculoufly believed themfelves pofleflfed by 
evil fpirits. 'Numbers of people, affeûed in the 
fame manner, were found near the lake Afphal- 
tis, where the vapors were not lefs fuflfocating and 
pernicious than thofe of Sirbon. 

The fmall Egyptian flatues, to be feen now in 
fome cabinets, were made at Pelufium: they did 
not reprefent gods, as fome have believed, but dae- 
mons, with their whole bodies, and particularly 
their bellies, exceedingly fwelled. For curing this 
diforder, nothing was more efficacious than the 
iquill or fea-onion, properly prepared. Thrafyllus, 
cited by Stobseus, fays that the Egyptians employed 
likewife a fmall black (lone, found on the banks 
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of the Nile*. This could only have been the 
mofl: ferruginous fpedes of the SÊÛie^ or eagle- 
rtonej of which many pieces are fcen above Taran 
to the wed of the Delta. The impalpable pow- 
der of the actite diminifhed like wife the obftruc- 
tions in the breaft, which deranged the minds of 
thofe pretended demoniacs* 

Beggars of both fexes, fuppofed in Italy to be 
priefts and pfiefteffes of Egypt^ employed the name 
of I fis to threaten thofe who did not give them 
almsj with blindnefsj or with the dreadful tym- 
pany of Pelufium ; and this was called in Latin, 
ineiitere dtos injlanies corpora^ I'hofe miferable 
wretches feen in our days in Europe, who are called 
Bohemians in France^ and Zigeuners in Germany, 
endeavour likewîfe to pafs for Egyptians^ and 
menace, as is well known, every perfon who re- 
fufes to give th^m money for telling fortunes- 
How far the fenatics of Europe have been inti- 
midated by thefe împoftor^, who are not Mani- 
chaansj as Mr. Peyfonnel prêt ends ^ is difficult to 
determine f» Anciently the lower clafs of people 

at 

* Scrmo xdu, de Mo]ïTîb.^Tlirafylïïts indeed fays that this ftoîiç 
was mcrdy placed under the iiofe of the dcmonîads to calm their 
fury* The Jews îîfcd the roat of a pknt , whkh *vn» pmbably the 
fquiU, in the Jâme inancer. It ia almoft cenaîn» however, that thoft^ 
«Irug» cauld not prodiice any good e^lîft unkfâ ihcy were taken 
ïottmally. 

t Hidorlcal and GcographkalObfcnrations on different Nations 
who uihabiud the Batiks of the Danube and die Euxinc Sea. — 
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at Rome dreaded their imprecations greatly; and 
feme of the moft fuperftitious, to prevent any bad 
cffefts, had recourfe to garlic or fquills. 

Thus the caufe of the worfhîp paid to this plant 
is no longer fo very obfcure, particularly when we 
confider that it was confined to Pelufium and Ca- 
fium, two places peculiarly affeded by thofe local 
circumftances we have mentioned. The latter 
town was ftill nearer the lake Sirbon than the 
former, and fituated confequently in one of the moft 
unhealthy fpots of the whole country. 

The prefectures of Egypt, we fliould obfcrve, 
were fmaller in the time of the Pharaohs than 
under the Ptolemies and the Casfars, Many cere- 
monies, apparently belonging to an entire pro- 
vince, had only been eftablifhed in a particular 
town, before the Nomes were fubdivided, and 
their number augmented from fixteen to more 
than three-and-fifty. It was therefore never the 
intention of the fovereigns of that country to fow 
difcord among the prefeâures, in order to crufli 
them under the weight of defpotifm. But this 
really was praftifed by the Greeks and Romans, 
who from an execrable policy encouraged con- 
tinual difTenfions, that the provinces might weaken 
each other ; as ' Plutarch gives us, obfcurely 

It was in Bavaria that thofe people called Gypftcs caufed the grcat- 
«ft terror among the fuperftitious. No perfon would venture to' 
touch them, and they were allowed to fteal with impunity, as 
Aventine tells us in his annals of the year 1439. Adeo tamen vana 
Juperjl'itto hominum mentes invafit^ ut eos nefas v'tolari putent^ atque 
grajfari^ fur an tmponere pqfpmy impune finant» 
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enough, to perceive. Under the Romans, the Orn- 
bites fought againft the Tentyrites, on account of 
the fparrow-hawks- During their domination the 
Cynopolitans became the enemies of the Oxyryn- 
chites, from difputes about dogs and pikes. While 
they governed, another great revolt was occafion- 
ed, by attempts to transfer the bull Apis from 
the temple of Memphis to that of Alexandria, by 
which the former place muft have been entirely 
ruined. Perhaps the infurreftion of the Heraclio- 
polîtes J who worihipped the ichneumon, (hould not 
be placed at an earlier period : it was then that the 
labyrinth, the moft magnificent edifice of the 
kingdom, and famous for the fepulchres of the cro- 
codile, fcarcely efcaped deftruftion. This was in fa£l 
the motive of thofe who excited the furious mul- 
titude. 

Never, we may be affured, did the like diforders 
take place, while the ancient police of Egypt was 
preferved. Neighbouring towns in Europe have 
fought to maintain the pre-eminence of their pa- 
tron faints ; but fuch fliameful excefiea could not 
have originated under a good form of government» 
Experience has taught us, in every age, that when 
civil laws lofe their force, fuperltition cannot be 
reftrained ; but as long as their vigor is unimpaired, 
nothing is eafier than to manage fanatics, who are 
only dangerous in anarchy. 

Having fpoken of the diet of the priefls, and 
pf certain ufages adopted by the towns and pro- 
vinces, it now femains to explain the moft im- 
portant 
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portant points of the popular regimen. On this 
fubjeft we fhall enter into extenfive details, the 
better to difplay whatever is moft deeifive and 
proper to charaélerife an entire nation. 

In ancient days it was cuftomary to diftinguifh 
different races of people by names taken from their 
alimentary fyftem, which was regarded as the moft 
remarkable part of their manners. Thus the Car- 
thaginians, who confumed fo many cuckoos, accord- 
ing to the ufage fubfifting dill on the coaft of Bar- 
bary, were called Pultophagi, by the Greeks. They 
gave the name of Artophagi to the inhabitants of 
Egypt * ; becaufe they lived chiefly on two kinds 
of bread called in their language pcioftris and 
kolejle. The fpecies of grain employed is ftiil 
doubtful, and many conjectures have been hazard- 
ed by the learned on this matter. However incre- 
dible it may appear, much obfcurity reigns in the 
hiftory of the plants moft generally cultivated by 
the ancients. As the fame appellations no longer 
denote things at all fimilar, conjectures become 
neceflary, and frequent errors unavoidable. 

Herodotus contents himfelf with faying, that, by 
an effeft of the laws, or from ufage, the Egyp- 
tians never eat whearen or barley brea'd ; but they 
employ the grain of Olyra. As thi^ word has fome 
diftant refemblance to the Greek name for rice, 
Meflrs. Shaw and Goguet have been led to think 

* Hecataeus fecras to have been the firll who ufcd the term 
A^To?>»7oj, to denote the Egyptians. 
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that anciently the inhabitants of Egypt lived on the 
produce of that plant *. But it was as little known 
to them as the caffava of Brazil at this day to 
the peafants of Germany. In far later times, and 
not until the reign of the Caliphs, the firft rice 
was brought from India into lower Egypt, and cuU 
tivated in the neighbourhood of Damiettaf* All 
the Caliphs were not idlers : fome interefted them- 
felves in the arts, in agriculture, and even in bo-* 
tany. By their order, trees and plants were tranf- 
planted from Arabia, and the midft of Hindoo- 
ftan, along the banlcs of the Nile. But Aey com- 
mitted a great . error by introducing the culture 
of rice ; for, amongft many other difadvantages, it 
has been the caufe that many of the higher grounds 
lie wafte. 

We may fuppofe that the ancient Egyptians made 
little ufe of their indigenous wheat, becaufe of its 
inferior quality ; and they did not procure a good 
fpecies until the reign of Ptolemy, fon of Lagus, who 
had grain brought from the ifland Calymna, which ' 
is known to have been one of the Sporades. This feed, 
indicated by Theophraftus under the name of 
Alexandr'me ivbeat^ was cultivated by the Greeks 

* Sliaw's Travels ; Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, vol. ii. 
— It would be unjuflJIto require an extcnfive knowledge in botany 
from fucli a writer as Count Caylus, whofe ftudies were direfted 
entirely to the progrefs of the arts. We cannot therefore be fur- 
pirifcd, that in removing the varnifh or coat of a fmall\Egyptian 
flcitue he Ihould have miftakcn fome fmall pieces of the Hulks of 
millet for rice-ftraw. 

f Haflclquift, Rcife nach Palaellina und iEgypten* 

during 
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Curing the dynafty of the Lagidae ; and from k 
they were enabled to make diflferent preparations 
much celebrated in the commerce of the ancients. 
What is ftili fown in Egypt has been continued 
until now, from the grain introduced by the 
firft of the Ptolemies, who loved thofe, whom 
other kings too often defpife. Some men, worthy 
of the greateft punifhment, advifed him to impofe 
heavy taxes on his fubjefts ; but he difcovered the 
greatnefs of his mind by rejeâmg their counfels. 

The olyra of Herodotus might have been, as 
Galen believes, a fpecies of fpelt or rye. This 
appears very probable, from the circumftance of 
the Egyptians having ufed fo much fermented dough 
in preparing their bread called kolefte, that it ac- 
quired a four tafte, as we are informed by Athe- 
naeus *. It is neceflary to obferve, at the fame time, 
that the olyra of Linnasus and other modern bo- 
tanifts, is very different from the plant fo named 
by the ancients. Thefe difcuflions, however thorny, 
are requifite to caft fome light on the manners and 
ufages of a fmgular race of men, who have attraâ:- 
ed the attention of the philofophers of every age, 
becaufe they cultivated the arts and fciences, 
caufed agriculture to flourifli, and contrived above all 
to terminate favage life in Greece. The latter 
country was happily fituated for diftributing the 
feeds of knowledge, and the firft fparks of celcf- 
tial fire, to the reft of Europe. 

* Lib. iii. cap. 6. — Pollux Onomafticon, Kb. vî. 

The 
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The total prohibition of wine made the Egyp- 
tians have recQurfe to a factitious liquor much 
fpoken of in hiflory under the name of zytbunu 
They attributed the invention to OfiriSs or, in 
other words, they were ignorant of its real origin. 
This was a kind of beer made with barley, and 
it cotild be preferved for a length of time without 
injury. Inftead of hopsj which were entirely un* 
known in that country, a bitter infufion was made 
with lupines * ; and the fame experiment might 
be advantageous at this day. The Egyptians ufed 
likewife the roots of diSerent aromatic plants, 
for the purpofe, mo ft probably, of fui ting particular 
tafles^ and Strabo obferves that with them the 
manner of brewing varied greatly. The procedure 
we have mentioned was mofl general in lower Egyp^ 
where the zythum^ like our common beer, was con« 
verted into vinegar, and conveyed by the Greek 
merchants of Alexandria into the different harbours 
of Europe. The Arabs and Copts no longer poffefs 
the method praftifed by the ancient inhabitants of 
the country in making this liquor ; and their bm^ac, 
from being prepared without any bitter infufion^ be» 
comes four in a few days. 

It is aftonifhing to find Diofcorides maintaining 
that the leprofy, or elephantiafis, was an effect of tlic 

• Jam Siffr ÂJtrïoqm "Vtnlt ^u^ fim'me nufix^ 
SaSafïj^ pr^hitur^ maditÎQ ficlata htpino : 
Ut Friti/iad prmtci pùcuia. %ythh 

Columdla, de Cnku Hortorum. 

%ythum Î 
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%yfbum * / and his error appear» repeated in different 
forms at this word in many other diftionaries. We 
cannot reafonably fuppofe that the Egyptians would 
have perfifted during fome thoufarids of years to ufe a 
poifonous liquor ; and they certainly were better ac- 
quainted with its qualities than a Greek, who wrote 
books on the materia medica in Cilicia. 

According to obfervations, far more exafl: than 
thofe of the ancients, it appears that the water of the 
Nile produces puftules on the fkin, when drank pure, 
particularly during the floods f • The people of that 
country had therefore one cogent motive to provide 
themfelves with a faftitious liquor, diverted by coc- 
tion and leaven of the noxious qualities occafioned 
by natron and fixed alkali. 

This explains naturally the condudt of the Egyp- 
tian priefts, who, holding the Nile in the greateft ve- 
neration, feldom tailed its waters. They were faid 
to have pofTefled a particular pit for their own ufe at 
Memphis ; but this ftory, to all appearance, is alle- 
gorical ; for they moft probably drank zythum like 
the reft of the ;nation. 

Mr, HafTelquift, while he ftaid at Cairo, invefti- 
gated fome parts of the natural ïiiftory of Egypt. 
Among other obfervations, he tranfmitted to Stock- 
holm a very minute defcription of the itching pro- 

* I^îb. iî. cap.97.— ^tîus, and Paulus ^gîneta, fpeak of the 
zythum as unwholefome ; but they do not at all agree that it 
occafioned the elephant iafis. 

f Pococke's Defcription of the Eaft. That water produçet 
likewlfe ruptures and dyfenterics, a» wc find in Granger'^ Re- 
lation. 

duced 
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duced by the water of the Nile. This without doubt 
is the origin of the elephaotiafts^ which Is irritated 
more or lefs^ by neglecting to obfcrve a proper 
regimen *. 

The prlefls were not ignorant of this ; but the 
moft fmgular cîrcuniftancc is, that they kept the faâ 
concerning the water of their ijver To fecret from 
ftrangersj that it was never difcovered by any Greek 
or Roman author- In the many documents we have 
colle£ted, not a word is faid on this point. If any of 
the ancients acquired any fuch knowledge^ it muft 
have been Plutarch. In a treatife^ compofed ex- 
prefsly for the purpofe, he endeavours to inveftigate 
the reafon why thofe who navigated the Nile, refrain- 
ed from drinking any river water, unlefs taken in 
during the night. The fable fpread among the 
Copts or modern Eg)'pti2nSj relative to a drop of 
dew, which falh from heaven into the Nile, and 
makes it ferment, appears to be an allegorical tradi- 
tion of the piiefls, * Although preferved until the 
prefent day, and believed by Father Vanfleb, and fo 
many other travellers, it is dellitute of the fmalleft 
foundation -f^ Without fermenting, the Nile be- 
comes muddy, by a necefiary cffeû of the inun- 
dation ; and the water then contains fuch quan- 
tities of infecb and fucus^ that it cannot be ufe4 
unlefs precipitated with almond-pafte or milk. 

» EJl Cephas mûthtis, qui ptùpter Rumina N'dt 

Clgnlinr Mgypft in midh^ mque preterm ufqtmm* Ltiçretïn*, 
\ Nuijvelîc Relation en forme de Jouraa] ti'uTi Voyage fait e» 
JEgypte en lÔyz Se 1673. 

1 From 
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From all thefe inquiries it refaits, that the inhabit- 
ants of a country like Egypt, muft have fubmitted 
to a dietetic regimen, in order to preferye themfelves 
from an infinity of menacing evils. Thus, in no 
part of the world were civil inftitutions more diredly 
and intimately conneded with health. Every perfon 
who obferved the laws rigidly, muft have been in 
fome meafure a phyfician ; and on this account all the 
Egyptians, as Plutarch fays, had the reputation of 
being fkilled in the art of treating diforders *. 

Some ancient writers have infifted that the ele- 
phantîafis attacked neither women nor eunuchs; 
and that it was cured by caftration. But this mode 
muft have been mortal to the old men, and the 
young would never have fubmitted to fuch a remedy. 
Yet on fuch fuppofitions, Bartholin has founded his 
opinion, that this diforder proceeded from inconti- 
nence, without perceiving that he took the effeâ: for 
thecaufef. The extreme lubricity of the lepers is 
only a confequence of their diftemper ; and all thofe 
who have travelled in Egypt, might have convinced 
themfelves, if they pleafed, that the two fexes are 
alike fufceptible of this indifpofition. Neither does 
it fpare the eunuchs, ahhough the common fymp- 
toms are not vifible with them, as muft readily be 
conceived, when it is known that the elephantiafis 
corrupts and inflames the fpermatic jaices. The 
priefts of Egypt had therefore wifely enjoined the 

* In hîs treatlfe to prove that animah have the ufc of reafon, 
t De MorUfi Biblici«. 
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people ta ufe certain laxatives once every montIl« 
Some modern phyficians have pretended to divine the 
compofition of fuch medicines ; but they were im- 
fortunate in their conjeâiureSj i^ hen believing it to 
be an infufion of the roots of horfe-radifli and 
bccT *. They muft furely have been ignorant, that 
the caflia tree is indigenous in Egypt ; and that fenna 
grows without any kind of culture in the Thebais^ 
as far as the firft cataraft of the Nile* Thence, at 
this day, it is forwarded into Europe by means of the 
farm eftabliilied at Cairo, which is in the hands of 
the Jews^ like all the other principal branches of 
commerce in the fo well regulated ftates of the 
Grand Signior* 1-ittIe doubt, therefore, now re* 
mains of the nature of the menllrual cathartics iifed 
formerly in Egypt. 

Modern hiftonans have erroneoufly repeated, that 
the Egyptians had an averfion, and even a horror, 
for the (hepherds of their country. In fad, they 
detefted thofe robbers of Arabia only, who are called 
Bedouins, becaufe they wander with their flocks, 
and pillage every-where* The Hebrews had the 
fame manners, when they arrived in Eg)^t; and 
they prefer ved them, as we find, until their departure. 
Thus the caufe is obvious, why the Egyptians hated 
fuch people ; and we have only to read attentively all 
the laws of Mofes, to perceive that they tended to 
chang« the Jews into a nation of cultivators, by cor* 
reeling the vices inherent in paftoral life. The fe- 



Lç Cletc's Hiftorr or Medicine, lib, i* 
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quel will difcover more at large, how much 
that manner of living excites to theft and rob- 
bery. 

Thofe people who guarded the fwine, were pro- 
hibited from ever entering the temples : they could 
always be diftinguîflied by their long hair ; and, 
forced to marry among themfelves, they formed ail 
îfolated and defpicable tribe. In fome relations con- 
cerning Hindooftan, we read of a clafs of men, 
exifting at this day, who are much more detefted 
than the fwine-herds of Egypt. But many circum- 
ftances with regard to their not being permitted to 
appear in public, may be confidered as fabulous. 
No Indian, it is faid, can even fpeak to them without 
becoming impure ; fo that, driven from the reft of 
mankind, they have contrafted in the fhade'of the 
foreft the manners of wild hearts. Perhaps this 
might be the cafe with fome fmall canton under fimi- 
lar circumftances with the Giezi of lower Navarre, 
the Capofs of Gafcony, and the Cacotis of Brittany. 
Infefted with the leprofy during the crufades, no 
perfon could be conneded with them on their 
return to Europe. Although fome recent obferva- 
tions have led to believe that the leprofy is never 
tranfmitted beyond the fourth generation ; yet it ap- 
pears to have continued much longer with thefe peo- 
ple, who, however, are at length free from that 
diforder *• 

* Abbé Venutî's Differtatîon on the Cahefs. The Giezt 
feem to have taken their name from the leprous perfon mentioned 
in *jie fifth chapter of the fécond book of the Kings of Ifrael. 
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As the Egyptians always reared fwine for the ad- 
vanlage of agricukore, they had iailituted two grand 
feafts^ during which thofe animals were the only vic- 
tims J and this prevented them from becoming too 
numerous. The people had permiffion at that time 
to eat the flw^fli, provided they did not touch it after 
the fiill moon, when the lacritice was performed 
without the temples J and not by the hands of the 
miniRers- 

Herodotus, as well as Eodoxius» cited by iElian, 
D^ould be pardoned for faying that the Egyptians 
iifed fwine for ploughing and harrowing the ground, ' 
Their error appears iefs enormous, when we fuppofe 
that thofe voracious Enîmals were introduced into 
ihe fields immediately after the inundation of the 
Nile, to devour the roots of aquatic plants, the 
fpawn of frogs, and all that the ibis could not de- 
flroy, in the fhort time between the retreat of the Nile 
and the firft inflant of labor. The plough was then ge- 
nerally ufed, and we do not find that the Egyptians 
ever fubftituted any thing for this inftmment. 

It is difficult to afcertain whether or not that prac- 
tice was of fuch advantage tp agriculture, as people 
imagined in the diftant times, of which we are fpeak- 
ing. In the fcquel it was abandoned entirely. Then, 
thofe men, fo much detefled, becaufe they guarded 
animals judged ufeful, but impure, difappeared fo 
completely, that they were never more mentioned* 
It may however be fuppofed, that, taking advantage 
of the confufion during the general revolt againft the 
Pcrfians., they aflbciated with others nearly tn the 

fannï 
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fame fituation, and formed that celebrated republic {^ 

of robbers, who fortified themfelves in the marflies | 

of the Delia, nor far from the Her^cliatic mouth of h 

the Nile^ as we learn from Heliodorus *. Some \ 

paflages in the Idyls of Theocritus have given rife ' 1 

to the opinion, that Ptolemy Philadelphus fucceed- ;■ 

cd in diffipating and deftroying totally this confede- 
ration of banditti f. But the truth is, that it fub- 
fifted upwards of four hundred years after the death 
of that prince. And in the life of the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, we read that, in his reign, the Ro- ) 

Inans weakened that ftate by fowing diflenfions, 
which no republic could ever refift ; and much lefs 
when compofed of robbers. i 

Civil laws, religion, and all that can make im- \ 

preffion on the human mind, were employed by the \ 

Egyptians, to prevent the people from, eating the 
flefh of cows, when arrived at the term of fecun- 
dity ; and by this an Egyptian was as well known 
then, as a Jew at this day by his averfion to pork. 
Some authors have fuppofed, that this regulation 
had no other objeft than to favor agriculture j but 
many other motives required an exad police for the 
prefervation of cattle. As tributes of calves were 
frequently to be paid to the court of the Pharaoh», 
aà well as to the facerdbtal clafs and the military, 
who, according to immemorial ufage in the Eaft, 
received no pay in money, it became neceffary to 
preferve the flocks ; for any fcarcity muft have occa- 

* iEthiopic. lib. 1. 
f Idyl. XV. wd XVÎÎ. 

VOL. I. ' JL fioned 
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fioned much diforden We do not perceive m ûtUf 
as forerai learned men have pretended, the fuperlli- 
tion of the Indians relative to the gtoy, becaufe 
they never eat the flefli of any animal ; and with re- 
gard to aliments, the calf is as ufelefs to them as tlie 
cow, Befidcs, every one knows, that the three prin- 
cipal facred animals of Egypt, the mnevis^ the 
ûpis^ and the mwphu^ were bulls* But this is not the 
cafe in Hindooftan ; and the traveller Kempfer has 
been without datibt miftaken, when he fupponed 
the contrary. 

It is impofSble to determine exaclly the number of 
animals, prohibited by the popular regimen of the 
Egyi tians ; becaufe moft of the monuments on that 
fubjed have been loft, and they cannot be replaced 
by conjeâures. We know with fome cerraint)', of 
no more than twenty or thirty kinds, among whicl 
are included the birds of prey, both by day and 
night, from the eagle of Thebais, to tlie owl of 
Sais ; and from the vnlture^ or capon of Pharaoh, 
to the falcon of Delta** Then follow the ibis, the 
crane, the curlew, the ftork, and diiFercnt kinds of 



* The cullom of confecrating all the liirda of prey to the 
gods, came ongtoally from tlic Egyptians* Tbey were difln- 
buLed ïn the following m aimer i Acclfntrtt dtflrlButi font ^utem If 
€mficrail varits Dtts^ Pcrdicaniis l^ Oxyptcros ApoHms mhiyiri 
font, uiferuni, Oflifraga ^ Harpe fû£ra funf Mh;r-v£. Fltim- 
ban'o Mtrcurhim tUcSari mimU Jm^m Mkatur Tanyiipteros ; 
iJififlrfr 'Buteo; Mafri Deum Mermnus ; aîâ dsntfiue dlus Dlu, 
^lian, lib* xiL The eagk was facred to the god Am mon of 
TliebaiB, who is the JupUcr of the Greeks, The tave*^6 were 
dedicated to Orui^ 
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plover, called In general purifiers of Egypt. Among 
the fmall quadrupeds, no'perfon was permitted to 
cat the weafel, the cat, or the ichneumon, which is 
neither hermaphrodite, nor ever entered the bowels 
of any crocodile. Such fables difgrace the judg* 
ment of thofe who relate them, as much as the un- 
derftanding of the credulous men, by whom they 
are believed. 

With regard to dogs, it is falfe, that after the in* 
vafion of the Perfians, they loft the efteem of the 
Egyptians, as Plutarch has aflerted. They did not 
devour, as fome have believed, the bull Apis^ whick 
was wounded by Cambyfes ; for the priefts embalme4 
that animal many years after, when it expired in its 
temple. Befides, the veneration of the Perfians for 
dogs, was ftill greater than that of the Egyptians ; 
as we find not only from the cuftoms of the Parfis, 
eftabliflied now in India, but likewife by the orders 
given to the ambafladors of Darius Nothus. They 
enjoined the Carthaginians to leave off eating thofe 
animals, like fo many other cynophagi of Africa ; 
and the fophetim promifed in the name of the fe- 
nate, that the people fhould comply with the requifi- 
tion *. We may conclude, that this fmgular affair, 
which became the objeft of negotiation, niuft have 
particularly interefted the magi. 

The priefts refrained from all animals fed.with fifh 
without exception ; and fome were prohibited even 
among the people, fuch as the otter of the Nile, 

• Juftin. Hift. lib. XÎX. 
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which 1$ twice reprefented on the Paldbina Mofaic* 
It is known to have been iacred in ill the pronnces, 
as well as the tadorne, a fpecies of duck which many 
have confounded with the goofe ; ajid what b ftill 
woïfe, the antiquary Spon fuppofes it to be the 
oftrich. The extreme affcûîon of the tadorne for 
Its young, fo much fpoken of by the EgyptîanSi 
feems to have been altogether allegorical | and fucfa 
flories were invented by the prieds^ concerning the 
good and bad qtiaiities of animals, that they might 
exprefs with more facility in hieroglyphics, the vicct I 
and virtues of mankind* Although the duck ipe* 
cies, in general, is deftrudive to the fpawn and fry 
of fifli I yet the tadorne makes ftill more havoc than 
any other in the lakes and rivers. It recei? ed, on 
this account, the name of the flying beaver, or ot- 
ter ; 3ûd no other reafon was requifite to have it re- 
jeôed from the regimen of the priefls. Other par* 
ticular motives had transferred the fame obfervance 
to the people ; but this did not extend to the pcli- 
caoj which, in that country^ is a bird of pailage i 
only* fl 

The Egyptians without doubt, as well as the He* 
brews, had a law to prevent their eating the fleOi of 
quadnimanous animals, although none were produced 
in their countr) . The two kinds of monkey wor- 
fhipped at Babylon, near Memphis, at HermopoHs^ 
and in an anonymous town of Thebais, were brought j 
from the interior of Ethiopia; and this proves, that] 
a greater correfpondence was kept up between the] 
two countries, than has been generally believed. It 
â 
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is not known whether the Cebus, or the Cynocepha- 
lus, gave life to the error of Porphyry, who pre- 
tends, that the Egyptians had a particular temple, 
where they adored a living man. As this was un- 
doubtedly falfe, it follows that one or other of thefe 
monkeys had been taken for a human being, by 
voyagers who were either deceived, or wîihed to 
impofe on the Greeks ; for their curiofity is infa- 
tiable, fays Heliodorus, with regard to whatever 
concerns the Egyptians. Bears were probably con- 
fidered in the quadrumanous clafs} but it does 
not appear, that they ever came from Ethiopia, 
where Gefner fays they are very numerous *• We 
may fuppofe therefore, that thofe only which de- 
fcended at times from Libya into lower Egypt, re- 
ceived funeral honors, moft probably at Papreinisf. 
We know of two European towns, where bears and 
ftorks are prefcrved ; at thé Hague, this has its uti- 
lity J but in Berne, it is only fingular. When any ad- 
vantage can be derived from wild beafts, it • is better 
to allow them privileges, as the Englifli have prac- 
tifed, particularly in fome of their colonies, with re- 
gard to vultures. Linnaeus mentions the famous law 
of the Egyptians, which pronounced death on who- 
ever killed any of thefe birds ; and although fimilar 

• Hiftorla Animal. 

f Papremia was one of the towns of Typhon, to whom bears 
fcem to have been confecrated. The exaft pofition of that place 
IS not known ; but it could not have been very diftant from the 
Nitriatic Nome, or the defert of St. Macaire, the only canton in 
Egypt, where bears arc fecn at this day, 

t 3 feverlty 
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fever ity has been ufed în the French colonies, again ft 
thofe who butcher cows, yet it does not appear al- 
together excufable. The Egyptians probably fuf- 
fered much from the devartations of mice j and the 
vuhures are of tlie iitmoll utility in deflroying fuch 
vermin. The quantity of dead carcaffes lying every- 
where around Cairo at this day, has rendered them 
lazy; and the inhabitants of fume parts of Egypt, 
as Profper Alpin fays, fow arfenic with their grain, 
which is far from being praftifed with fafety. The 
vain idea of preferving what is called game, has oc- 
trafioned the almofl total, exterminât ion of birds of 
prey in the greater part of Europe ; and they no 
longer proteft the fields againft mice, fparrowa, 
fnails, and rabbits, thofe plagues of agriculture. 
Birds of prey p::^rifh with hunger fooner than feed on 
any kind of plant ; and the ancients afted wifely in 
confec rating them to thdr gods, as we have fcen by 
the paffage of jElian already cited. 

The prriefts do not appear to have rejeflred from 
the popular regimen, any other fidi than thofe de- 
ft Itute of fcalesj 5 like the filurus, lamprey, and the 
pernicious eel of the Nile, This diflincHon occa* 
fioned many epigrams ampng the Greeks, who were 
ignorant that feeding on fifli of that defcription, in* 
creafed all difovdm connefted with the clephantiafis 
and melancholy ; becauf^ it thickens the blood, and 
dirainiflies perfpiration. This general law, of which 
we arefpeaking» joined to the particular inllitutions 
of the provinces and towns, conftrained the lower 
clafs of people to live ahnoft entirely on vege ra- 
bies. 
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bles *. Thofe pretended Egyptians, who, as Herodotus 
fays, lived on fifh dried by the fun, muft have been the 
Moftarabs, fcattered along the weftern coaft of the 
Red Sea. They were a mixture of Arabs and 
Ethiopians ; and although geographers have fepa- 
rated them from the Troglodytes, yet they might 
well be confounded together, becaufe they were all 
wandering people, who did not acknowledge them- 
felves fubjeft to the Pharaohs. The fhore they inha- 
bited is fo barren, that they could not have found any 
other nourifliment than filh, the value of which ap- 
peared fo very trifling in Egypt, that it was abandoned 
to flaves, or falted for exportation. As Father Sicard 
has imagined two lakes called Mœris, inflead of 
one, we find more difliculty in forming any judg- 
ment relative to the iromenfe quantity of fifh it was 
faid to contain ; bat if the fame lake is meant, as 
appears to be the cafe, which was fituated near the 
town of crocodiles, we may be afTured, that its 
fifhery does not render a filver talent of duty to the 
Tefterdar, or treafurer of Cairo ; although that was 
faid to have been the produft under the ancient 
kings, according to the teflimony of fome Greeks 
unworthy of any credit. They exaggerated, in the 
firft place, the (ize of the lake, and afterwards the 
quantity of fifh was augmented by a necefTary con- 
fequence. 

* The Egyptians were obliged by law to eat fifh on one day 
only in the whole year. This was the nmth of the month Tboth. 
Athenaeus may be confulted concerning their manner of fcrvîng 
up re^aft§, 

1. 4 In 
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In no country of the globe has the vegetable 
reign undergone fo many revolutions as in Kgypt, 
where new plants continually imported^ have caufed 
the ancient to be forgotten ; and to this is joined the 
négligence of the Turks^ which it ig fufEcient only 
to name on fuch occafions. 

The Romans had made one very wife law, pre- 
ferved among the monuments of their jurifprudence, 
which denounced mofl: feriouâ punifliments on who- 
ever deflroyed any of the beautiful trees called 
perfea* They were very ufeful in Egypt, and lîou- 
rifhed there more than in any other country * j but 
few indeed are feeu at the prefent day. This 
example is fufEcient to give an idea of numberlefs 
others, which we fiiall pafs over in filence. 

Many details would be neceffary to convey a dif- 
tinct knowledge of all the alimentary plants culti- 
vated by the ancient Egyptians fo fitccefs fully, that^ 
we are aflonifhed at their induftry and love of agri-' 
culture. Some obfer valions, however, are almoit ii^ 
difpenfablcj concerning the different kinds of nym- 
phéa or lûîus ; as their htftory is now perfeftly afcer- 
tained, after having been for a long peiiod very con- 
fufed^ even in the eyes of botanifts. 

The nymphéa, the root of which produces the 
colocafia^ has feeds about the fize of beans, each in 
a feparate cell, ioct/lis mom/pernm; and was never in- 
digenous in lower Egypt. When no longer fown 
there, it difappcared fo totally, that not a fingle plant 

» Thia appears in tlie law de pii^itls per Mgypium mn emldetiSt 
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IS to be found in all the diftri£t between Cairo, Alex- 
andria, and Tineh, where the banks of the Nile and 
of the canals were fo generally covered, that it was 
called the drefs of Egypt. 

Befides this fpecies, the Egyptians cultivated ano- 
ther called by the Latins lotometra ; and its grain^ 
very fmall, ferved to make a kind of bread, known 
by the name of cace. This has been fo much vaunt- 
ed by Pliny, that fome people might be tempted to 
make a trial of it in Europe ; and, according to every 
appearance, the grain would be found more advanta- 
geous than the root, as we fliall have occafion to ob- 
ferve again in fpeaking of China. 

The lotometra^ after having been greatly improved 
by cultivation, has now difappeared alfo. . Thus the 
Turks and Arabs have no other than the wild fpe* 
cies found in the Nile ; and the root, called corjium 
by the ancients, is eaten commonly at Cairo. 

Among all the monuments of Egypt, what affords 
the moft charaûeriftics of the nymphéa colocalia, 
is an offering made by the priefts to a ilatue of 
Ofiris, preferved in the palace Barbarini at Rome. 
On it can be diftinguifhed the leaves, flower, calyx, 
capfule, and all the parts of frudtification fo dif- 
tinûly, that no perfon can poffibly be deceived who 
has any knowledge of botany *• 

Some curiofity might be expreffed here, relative 
to the annual experiment made in Egypt with the 
feeds of alimentary plants, as we learn from Pal- 

* This plant differs in nothing from the nymphéa nelumbo of 

Linnaeus. 

ladius^ 
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laJius, the oiily agronimous author who has haridcJ 
down the fad** In Juiic, fiimples of all the dif- 
ferent grains weK expofed to the open air, uiuil the 
lifmg of the dog-rtar, when, accordingly as they were 
found more or Ids dry^ a judgment was formed of 
ihofc which would produce a good crop on that 
leafon. 

We may with great apparent reafon fufpcft that 
Palladium or the Greek eked by him, has given us 
as an experiment, what was hi facl a religious or po- 
Hriciil ceremony. By this the government diminiflied 
at pleafure the culture of certain plants, fuch as the 
raphanum^ and the poppy, which were more lucra- 
tive than wheat or the olyra^ particularly in the The- 
bais, where the beil opium in the world is produced 
^t the prefent day* Some have pretended that the 
concrete juices of that nature brought from Cappa- 
docia, Paphlagonla, and India, do not produce fuch 
agreeable dreams as the real Theban opium» Doc- 
tor Mead J who has written a very intereding trcatife 
on this f^bjefl, does not appear to admit any 

* Gr^t ttjfcmm JE^yptms hoc mure provcHium fut art cnjufque fe^ 
mirth expfrirL Arram Irr'vem /w* Jhhaâo £if humhk nmc esm^lunf / 
in ea dh^tjii fpaUu mmm fmrninh vel leguminum Jhnma /parlant, 
X}dnàe in eriu cmlsuU^ qm apud Jioj^anoj qtmrt^ tkcimû Cfîiendarum 
Âugujlarum die trndur^ txpUraut qa^rfemimi Qrhtmjidut exurai^ qu^ 
ilUfa ctiflodiaL Hit dhjiinent .■ iUa prorurmi^ qma indicium noxa aut 
Icnrficii per annum futur um gtnsrl uniculque^^dur aridum prmfvnii emiitf 
tfeljiditteprtrmfji/. De Re Ruftica.— It appears that the greater part 
of thefe feeds had already budded at the riiing of isinus j and lO" 
warda the even mg <jf that day, obfLTvations w^pre made oa thofc 
which were diied up cr decayed, 

difilnftLon 
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dîftinâîon between the eflfeâ:s of thefe narcotics ; yet 
perhaps they may be compared to different kinds 
of wine, which do not produce the fame fpecies of in- 
toxication. 

It does not appear that the lurd or papyrus ever 
ferved to nourifli the people of Egypt, as Count Cay- 
lus has believed on the faith of the ancients, and 
particularly of Theophraftus, who acknowledges the 
împraûîcabilîty of eating the roots, but fays they 
were fucked on account of their fweetnefs *. This 
circumftance give's great reafon to fuppofe that one 
reed has been taken for another ; and that he really 
fpoke of the fugar-cane, which grows fpontaneoufly 
in that country. Anciently this plant was chewed 
green, or dried in ovens ; becaufe the manner of 
preffmg it with the cylinder, and preparing it with 
fire, was then unknown to the Egyptians. Their 
ignorance in this refpedt was perfeftly firailar to 
that of the Chinefe, who during many centuries could 
not produce fugar, although the canes grew wild in 
their marflies, until they were taught, as they ac- 
knowledge, by a ftranger ; and we may well be- 
lieve them when they make this confeffion. 

The Indians have the merit of this difcovery, and 
it was introduced into Egypt by the Kalifs, although 
the common people ftill prçferve the cuftom of ufing 

* ?Iift. Plantarum, lib. vL cap. 9. — The word herd employed 
by Count Caylus to denote the reed which furnlflied paper, is a cor* 
nipt expreffion copied fiom Profper Alpin : it ihould coniUntIf 
be written hurd, 

the 
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the canes \i'hUe green** The quantity of fugar 
made there is inconfiderabk ; and the befl part is 
referved for the feiaglia at Conflandnople, whither 
the Pacha of Cairo is obliged to fend it as a tribute. 
"With regard to the reed fori of the Nile, and the 
ficher ôes found in the neighbourhood of the lake 
î^œris, they have no refemblance whatever with 
the fugar-cane, fuppofed by fome people to be dif- 
îînguifliable among the plants on the Ifiac table f . 

We have now to fpeak of the artificial incubation 
©f eggs praâifcd anciently by the Egyptians, and 
ftill in ufe among the Chinese* HiHory does not 
mention any other nations where a fimilar procedure 
was adopted ^ either becaufe the principles were not 
fufficiently known, or the climate was unfavorable» 
as is really the cafe in the north of Europe. This 
difficulty could not have been obviated by fending 
Egyptians, as Mn Maillet propofed, into France, 
to give lefions and correct the imperfeft method of 
Mr. Reaumur. An invincible attachment to their 
country appears to have prevented fome peafants of 
the environs of Cairo from making this voyage ; but 

• Aïtîeux, Voyages in the LcTaot, voL L 

■f As the Ifiac tabic haç been made In Itaîf , the repreferftatron 
of Tegetahîes it contains 13 not probably very ejtnd, Wbether the 
tïikoiy^ which thrives (a well in Egypt, waaprefcribed to the peo^ 
|»îe bylaw» as Mofes thaught proper to order it in certain cafes, 
m that they iiad naturally a likbg to that plant, we Bnd them ufing 
it cottftantly. Among the different kinds mo ft efteemed wc dif- 
%mgui(b the hfppQckurh^ tlie cùndrillu^ and the mfuhm erraiicum^ 
^^-*Tlie arum colcaa^ the mdoclita, and the melongcna> are new 
phut* brought into E^pt by the Kalifs. 

it 
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It IS probable that they never could have fucceedei 
in diminîfliing the mortality among the chickens, 
nor in preventing the corruption of a great number 
of eggs expofed to the heat of ovens, lamps, or horfe- ' 
dung. Thefe men, tranfported under another fky, 
and finding their ufual praûice difconcerted, would 
have had recourfe to a thermometer ; and when 
they fell into the embarraflments they wiflied to avoid, 
they would exçufe themfelves by faying that they 
had not their fcheic. In Egypt the Sheic Anbi 
begin by ftripping themfelves naked ; and ftretching 
themfelves on the ovens while the heat is firft com- 
municated, they recite for payment a prayer in that 
attitude ; becaufe the people belîeve that without their 
aid the chickens could never be brought to maturity. 
It feems furprifing that the priefts of Egypt, whofe 
knowledge on a great number of fubjeds was very 
exteniive, fhould have wanted fagatity in one effen- 
tial point : they had never difcovered the method of 
hatching with ovens ; neither do they appear to have: 
fufpefted the poffibility of fuch a praftice, as it is eafy 
to demonftrate. Ariftotle, the moft ancient author 
who has fpoken of this matter, fays, that in Eg}'pt 
the heat of dung alone was employed *; and Anti- 
gonus, who lived fome centuries afterwards, confirms 
the aflertion f • Pliny, who wrote at a flill later pe- 
riod than either, attefts the fame thing if : and finally 

* Hid. Animallum, lib. vi. cap. 2. 
f Hift. Mirab. CoUedlanea, cap. 104. 

Î Hift. Nat. lib. X. cap. 54.-- -Pliny has traailatcd verbatim the 
«xprdiiona of Ariilotlc. 

the 
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the emperor Adrian, who had travelled through tha 
whole of Kgypt, examiaing every fingularity uiih 
attention , exprefi'cs himfelf in thefe terms » in a 
letter to Servian : '^ I have nothing elle to wifh the 
u Egyptians, than that they may continue to nourifii 
**themfelves with their chickens, which are hatched in 
*' a manner that I am afttamed to mention" pudet 
dken *i 

All thefe teflîficatîons united, prove tliat the me- 
thod of ovens was not known in that country until 
the year one hundred and thirty-three of our era, 
and perhaps long after ; for when and how it was in? 
troduced has not been difcovered. If the Egyptians 
had employed fuch means, they would not have fail- 
ed to inform the emperor Adrian, who afleÛed fo much 
diflike to the chickens produced by dung. It is not 
intended however to infinuate here that the ex* 
prefiions employed by that prince contain thefmallefl 
Jliadow of good fenfe- He had tlien raifed a temple 
on the banks of the Nile to tlie profane Antinous, 
and this he fhould have been afhamed to mention ; 
for it was Hill more degrading than to worlhip ani- 
mals. 

The priefts, perhaps too much attached to ancient 
obfervations taken from the eggs of the oftrich and 
the crocodile which are hatched in the fand, did not 
attempt t\îrthcr experiments. Yet their method was 
far from being the beft, other wife it, would not at 
this day be entirely abandoned in Egypt* 
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As the Pharaohs, the great crown officers^ and th4 
perfons belonging to the facerdotal clafs, in confe» 
quence of their dieteic regimen, nourifhed themfeives 
chiefly v^ith geefe, it became neceflary to devife means 
of multiplying thofe birds in proportion with the 
number confumed in this manner, as well as in facri* 
fice. When the wcrlhîp of Ofiris and Ifis was intro^ 
duced at Rome, the Romans were not a little ihock* 
cd that the fir ft viûims required were the guardians 
of the capitol *. 

On this accounti as Dîodorus obferves, the Egyp» 
tians were induced to pracbife the artificial incubation 
of the eggs of geefe, with which, in all probability, 
attempts might prove more fuccefsful in Europe thaa 
thofe made with hen-eggs ; for the latter are fubjcd to 
many diforders, and the chickens require to be 
warmed at every inftant. 

Whole villages in Egypt had the name of Cbenoba^ 
fcion^ and lived entirely on their flocks of geefe, ao 
cording to a particular mode fuppofed to be retained 
by the Jews. This is not the only cuftom they 
adopted in a country fo much curfed and regretted by 
them, that no juft opinion of it can be formed from 
their accounts. The priefts had, no doubt, reafons 
unknown to us for giving the preference to thofe 
birds in their regimen : but whenever appearances 
of any epidemical diforder were difcovered, they, 
as well as the fovereign, renounced that food, and 

* Nee defenfa juvant Capitollay quo minus anfer 
Detjecur in lances j Lnach'i Inuta^ tuas. 
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fubfilled entJJ-ely on pigeona i as we find by a pafH 
age in Orus Apollo ** 

It is very remarkable that pigeons fhould be 
thought lefs liable to infeftion during a coma* 
gion than all other living creatures ; while we know 
that they are the only domeftic bird afBifked with a 
diforder very like the fmall-pox, which renders their 
flelh at that time very difagreeable and perhaps per- 
aiclous. 

No ancient author appears to have made the fmall- 
efl: mention of any fuch diforder j and this leads us 
to conclude, after many refearches, that its origin is 
modern. Varro and Coluraella, who enter into 
fuch minute details on the manner of rearing 
pigeons fj would not have failed to notice this indif- 
pofition, had they known» like us, how fatal it proves 
to thofe birdSs when they feed on buck-wheat, 
which came originally from the fame country with 
the fmall-pox. During the crufades the feed cf 

# Purum aukm columha ammai rfe viddur. St guident fum ^ërts 
ÉùnflUutïo pp^tkm ijif gmmaque tarn anlmaîa quant manmaiay ta t^- 
mmUur^ qmîqm hùc ^ntjcuntur ammal^ fill ah hoc lue tmmums Jervan- 
tur. Jdioque eo tenipffrâ JE^ptlùrum régi in céo fumendû nikil aliud 
prêter Cùhittém appamtur^ itii^mqttff uip quî, quod Dits mïnljlrenî^ puri 
cafiique permaniuL Hieroglyph • lib. u capi 56, Thîs ancient 
eu Horn of feeding on pig^eona is ilill ailliercd to in Ej^ypt. More 
pgcoii'lioyfes aro feeu tliac than în a»y other country; and 
they ;ire confidered hy the Turks as the fureft figns of wealth. For 
TOore information on this point we refer the reader to De k Bruync'* 
Travels^ chap. 34— Turtle-doves are Iikewlfc found in Egypt, 
* but anciunlly tLe pneAs were prohibited from eatliig tlitm* 
t Vtirro dc Re Rulli^ajib. ill. ;— ^Coluracila^ tîb. viii, 

the 
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the fagopyrus was firft brought from Afia to be cul- 
tivated in Europe. We may be fure that the ancient 
Egyptians, conftrained by the nature of climate and 
the force of laws to guard their health, and examine 
the quality of their aliments more fcrupuloufly than 
any other nation, would never have determined to 
hourifli themfelves with pigeons, if they had per- 
ceived the leaft variolic fymptom. This obfervation 
dcmonftrates what has already been faid of the no- 
velty of a diforder no more fufpefted by Ariftotle, 
Pliny, -ZElian, and Phyle, than by Varro and Colu- 
mella. If the ancient Syrians perfifted in refraining 
from thefe birds, and allowing them to fly in large 
flocks in all their towns, it was entirely from fuper- 
ftition * J becaufe the pigeon was the fymbol of their 
country, and the firft fovereigns of Aflyria conftantly 
carried the figure on their ftandards, as Bochart has 
proved in his Hierozoicon. 

Nothing is found in all the real monuments of the 
Egyptians tending to confirm what fo many ancient 
authors, befides Antigonus and Virgil, have attribut- 
ed to them ^with regard to bees ; and the whole may 
be confidered as a fable invented by the priefts to 
deceive ftrangers. They might indeed have haft- 
ened the produûion of young bees, by placing them 
in the ftalls of their facred bulls, when the heat was 
fufScient for that purpofe. This method, fo long 
a fecret, is now well known, but feldom necefTary to 
be pradifed., 

• Tîbullus, El«g. viii. lib. I. 
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In the charming poem of the Georgics^ the fe- 
rret of Virgil confifts in fupporting each train of dl- 
daûîc verfes with an epifodej and the mofl remarks 
able of all is certainly that relative to the creation 
of bees. It was not however to imitate a paffage of 
the fourth book of the Odyfiey, as fome have be- 
lieved, that he has introduced Proteus ; for, ac- 
cording to the Greek traditions, Proteus had been 
king of Egyptj and thus he is fuppofed to be per- 
fectly acquainted with the cufloms of his country, 
where the artificial hatching of thefe infeÛs might 
have been praftifed from the higheft antiquity» 
But if the fables alluded to, have not originated 
from this circumftance, they muft be afcribed to the 
manner in which the Egyptians make fwarms of bees 
appear foddenly, in places where none were feen 
fome time before* They embark the hives on raft^^ 
and the bees coiled their provifions along the NHe^ 
from Thebais to the Delta : during the day, they 
are feen every -where in the fields, and at night they 
f eturn to ileep on the river. 
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SECT. III. 
ON THE ORDINARY FOOD OF THE CHINESE. 

MENDOZA was the firft traveller who fpoke of 
the artificial incubation prattifed in China : his 
accounts were publifhed about the year one thoufand 
.five hundred and eighty-five ; and Father Martini, 
contenting himfelf with copying them, has not col- 
leded any new obfervations *. The relations of 
thefe miflionaries are fo inexaft, that we need not be 
furprifed if Willoughby, who had no other fource of 
information, has conveyed fuch unfatisfadtory notions 
on this point in his Hiftory of Birds. Mr. Eckerberg, 
in fome details fent from China to the academy of 
Stockholm, in the year one thoufand feven hundred 
•and fifty-four, has at length favored us with fome 
certain information f . In the firft place, the Chinefe 
never employ dung ; neither have they any thing 
fimilar to the ovens fecn in fo many places in Eg}^pt. 
Their method confifts in conftruding fquare chefts 
about a foot high, placed on plates of iron, under 
which they burn green wood, that the fire may be 
violent; while the eggs are carefully ranged on 
a bed of fand, and covered over with mats. Thofe 

* Atlas Sinîciis. Kîrcher, China Illuflrata. 

f This memoir has been tranflated into German with the title 
of Bericht von der Chhieftfchen Landwirthfchaft ; and we have fol- 
lowed the tra^flatiou. 
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who hate an opportunity of confulting Mendoza, 
will fee how carelefs he has beeil in his defcription, 
apparently compofed from imagination. 

The eggs of ducks alone are employed by the 
Chinefe for fuch purpofes : and fometimes the fand 
is fo (trongly heated, that the ducklings appear two 
days before their term. Purchafers find an infalli- 
ble experiment in holding them up by the beak: 
if in this pofition they neither move their feet, nor 
flutter their wings, it is a proof that they are pre* 
mature, and can never live to attain their full fize* 
From this we peiceive that too great a degree of 
heat weakens chiefly the nerves and mufcles, which 
have an amazing force in the wings of birds of 
flight, and in the feet of fuch as remain chiefly on 
water. Perhaps indeed viviparous animals may like- 
wife fuflfer in the fame manner, by b^ing kept Very 
warm during the period of geftation. 

As flocks of ducks, fo prodigioufly numerous in 
China, are generally reared by people defl:itute of 
every other dwelling than thdr barks, the heat 
of the fmall cabins where fuch families live, and 
coUeâ: their eggs, indicated moft probably the pro- 
cedure of the fouthern provinces; for that man- 
ner of incubation is not pradUfed at Pekin. It 
feems therefore to have been altogether ati eflFeft 
of chance, that theEgyptians and Chinefe refemble 
each other in this, for in all other points refpeft- 
ing their manner of living they differ eflentially. 

The Chinefe never had any dietetic regimen 
prefcrib«d by law, and confeçrated by religion. 

With 
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With them, the flefli of no animal was ever pro- 
hibited, and they arc ignorant of all diftinâion re- 
lative to fifli with or without fcales. They feem 
to have neither repugnance nor horror for any 
kind of food : , they eat rats, bats, owls, ftorks, 
cats, badgers, dogs*, and cows, which were confider- 
ed as an abomination among the Egyptians, Rice, 
indeed, is the principal food of the common people, 
in the greater part of the provinces. The other 
aliments moft ufed are fruits, herbs, iiih, ducks, 
and, above all, fwine. The latter are different from 
thofe of Europe, and the reft of Afia, if we ex- 
cept the kingdom of Siam, where the Chinefe breed 
has multiplied greatly, and whence it has been 
tranfported into fome iflands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and even to America. Although thefe ani- 
mals are lefs inclined thaa ours to wallow con- 
llantly in the mire, their great number would cer- 
tainly infeâ the Chinefe towns, where they run about 
in herds, if the cultivators in the neighbourhood did 
not take care to cleaa the ftreets. As they are fed 
chiefly with fifh in the maritime provinces, their 
flefli becomes frequently oily, and is fuppofed to 
increafe the diforders of the eyes among the Chinefe. 
Thus a regimen could not have been without good 
effeâs, particularly as both men and women were 
fubjeâ to a fpecies of contagious leprofy, confidered 
by the laws as one of the caufes fuffictent to diflblve 

* Brand» in his Rttfc nach China» liiyf that dogi are cburflf rm« 
ployed as food by the Chinefe daring the great beat i» fummc r# 
bccaofc they £uicy tbctr flcfli to hare a cooling quality* 
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legitimate matrimony *- This proves that their phyft- 
cïans have never been capable of curing that indifpo- 
fition^ otherwîfe they would not have confidered a 
tranfientevïl as fuflident to deflroy what was intend- 
ed to be a perpetual union. 

Nothing is certannly more opjxjfite to all the infli- 
tutions of the Jugyptians than the precept attributed 
fometimes to Fo-bi and at others to Tchuen-im j but 
although probably belonging to neither the one nor the 
other, it is notwithftanding very ancient. It concerns 
the animals which are to be iacrificed during the 
annual feafts; and which conftitute fix kinds vulgarly 
itiui^à pm^hL Thefe are the bullj tliehorfe, theJheep, 
the dog, the cock^ and finally the hog. Their blood 
ftreams in honor of all the gods j and of that man called 
Confucius, of whom the JefuiLs have made fuch a 
' great philofopher ; and to prove it, they aflert that 
heprophefied the coming of the Mefiiah, although a 
worfe proof could not ht alleged in fuch matters. 

As the Chlnefe never rendered any worfhip to 
animals, it follows naturally that they could not have 
any idea of the regin^n obfervcd in the prefeftories 
©f Egypt. Th€ religion of thefe two nations being 
fo very different, no refemblance can therefore be 
found in thofe cuftoms imtnediately derived from re- 
ligious inftitudons ; and not to admit this would dif- 
cover more of blind nefs than obftinacy. 

No objection can be made here, founded on the 
fuppofiuon that the Egyptians fent a colony into 
China, previous to their having adopted the worfhip 



• SahnOïi*s Frcfcnt State of Cbina, toL u 
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of animals. Mr, de Guignes, who has infifted fo 
much on that pretended ^event, aflures us that ît took 
place about one thoufand one hundred and twenty- 
two years befoTe our era, when the worfhip of animals 
was in all its force. The epoch of Mr. Mairan, who' 
had chofen Sefoftris for the condudtor of thefe emi- 
grants, is not more admiffible ; for Manethon, the 
hiftorian beft informed in all fuch matters, fays that 
the oxen of Memphis, of Heliopolis, arid the buck- 
goats of Mendes, were confecrated long before the" 
birth of that monarch *. Yet the introdudion of 
thefe three animals rauft have been later than the 
olhers, becaufe all the religious pradtices having been 
tranfmitted from higher to lower Egypt, the ram of 
Thebes-, and the ox of Hermunthîs, were of courfe! 
more ancient than the Mnevis and ApU. 

If any Ihould pretend that the Egyptians, fo fai* . 
from introducing their religion among the Chinefe; 
had abandoned it altogether, we have to anfwer, that 
they are not properly informed relative to the geniuS 
of oriental nations, whofe religion contains many 
ceremonies, which are always preferved more obfti- 
nately than dogmas. In proof of this, we fhall offer 
a few examples, taken from the hiftoryof foreign' 
nations eftablifhed in China. 

The Kin-Kiao^ or Jews who emigrated thither be- 
fore our era, have perfevered in deteftrng the flefli bf 
fwine. They continue to be circumcifed, as well as 
to celebrate the paflbver ; and if they do not clip 
money, it is becaufe^ they are prevented by the nature 

* Synceï. Chronograph. 
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of the coin of China* The fame tenacity is obferT- 
able in the Mahometans^ who eftabliflied themfelves 
in that empire about the ninth century, and have 
never abandoned one effential point of their per^ 
fuafion any more than the Parfis or Guebres, The 
jatter, wc are told by foine authors, took refuge 
there m the year five hundred ; but thla appears to 
have happened at the period when Per fia v^as fub- 
dued by the Mahometans, Then we may fuppofe 
thefe unfortunate people went to feek a new country^ 
carrying with them the books of tbe great and finall 
Chariot^ which were afterwards tranflated into the 
Chinefe language ► The Tartars, who formed their 
principal €Hablifinnents in China under the dynafty 
of the Moguls^ follow ftill the religion of the grand 
Lama ; and with regard lo the Indians who intro- 
duced the worOiip ot Fo an\ong the Chinefcj every 
perfon knows that their doctruie, fo far from being 
degenerated, has fubjugated the mind of almoll the 
whole nation. 

Thus the Eg)'ptians5 who are ridiculoufly faid to 
have polifhed China, would be the only people inca- 
pable of difleminaiing or prefer ving their religious 
inftitutions. But we fee more and more the great, 
difference between puerile fyftems hazarded on de- 
ceitful appearances, and a long train of refearches 
where things can no longer produce illnfion* 

The vine is found in many provinces of China; 
but all attempts to make it produce a good wine 
have hitherto been ineffettual, akhough the Jefuits 
negleded nothing conducive to that effett, In their 

gardens 
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gardens at Pekin. What is called Mandarine wine * 
is fo difagrecable, that the emperors of the prefent 
dynafty gave permiffion to import Spanifh wine, on 
which the merchants gained at firfl #ent. per cent.» 
and afterwards were lofers. In one thoufand feven 
hundred and fifty-four, it happened that (herry could 
be bought cheaper at Canton than in the town of 
Cadiz ; becaufe more had been brought there than 
fufEced for the market. The example of the fo** 
vereign^ defcended from a foreign family, did in- 
fluence the inclinations of the people, who preferred 
what is called Jiiet Jaoa^ and vulgarly famffu. 
This has no refemblance to the %ythum ; for it is not 
brewed, but diftilled badly from rice; and what 
(bme travellers drank at Canton had the tafte of the 
worft fpecies of European whilky. The Chinefe 
drink it warm, like all their other liquors; and in this 
they are different from all the reft of mankind* 

The quality of the water, generally fpeaking, 
throughout the whole extent of th&empire,is not the 
bed ; becaufe in fome places it has a brackifh tafte, 
and in others appearsto be impregnated with the feleni- 
tic principle, proceeding perhaps from that vein of 
flate intermixed with foffil coal, extending, as is laid, 
from one extremity of China to the other. The 
yellow mud of Hoang-cho is ferruginous, as well as 

• We do not exaôly know whether this wine be really preffed 
from the grape or fome other fruit. It muft not however be con* 
founded with the tarqffum^ which is a fpirituous liquor lifed by the 
Tartars at Pekin.— The Chinefe ufe different oiU, cxtraded from 
olives, rape-feed, fefame, palma Chrifli, ton^-jecv, and tcha^eou* 
The three laft arcnot employed at aliments. 
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the red color of the river Tan. The Me-Mmig 
contains vitriolic particles : the waters of Hiao have 
a bituminous fmell ; and thofe of Cung-yang are fapo- 
naceousjfrom their alkali* Befides^as Father Le Comte 
obferves in his Memoirs o?i CMna^ the greater part 
of the rivers, particularly in time of rain^ are nothing 
more than iinmenfe torrents of mud ; becaufe in 
their defcent from a very high country, they fweep 
away a quantity of foil. With regard to the rivers 
of the province of Pe^fcheU^ Mardni pretends that 
they contain fo much nitre, that ice forms on them 
fooner, and diflblves later, than fliould be fuppofed, 
confidering the latitude of the country. Linnaeus 
aflures us, that the weather, there, is more rigorous 
than in Sweden, where he has raifed plants incapable 
of fupporting the climate of Pekin, although more 
fouthern by near twenty degrees. It has indeed 
been faid that the north wind, blowing dlreGly from 
the fnows of Siberia and Tartary, augments necetra- 
, rily the degree of •cold in the capital of China, But 
on examining attentively it will be found, that the 
uncultivaicd ftate of the interior of the province of 
Pe^cheli contributes greatly to this phenomenon* 
Some juft ideas may be formed by reading the de- 
fcription of a vaft wildernefa, where the emperor Can- 
hi hunted in one thoulaiid feven hundred and twenty- 
one, with the Ruffian ambalTador. This dillrift is 
eight or nine miles from Pekin ; and nothing can 
be reprefented more completely favage : We were a!^ 
ready ft^ buirs on horfcback^ fays Mr. Bell of Anter- 
mony, andahhmgh we bad ridden ffkai Engiigb miles j 

we 
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we could not fee the end of the for eft. We then turned 
towards the fouth, and arrived in a marjhy country^ 
covered with very high reeds ^ where we Jlarted a 
number of wild boars'^. 

Inftead of making us remark fuch cantons as this, 
which mull influence greatly the temperature of the 
air, the Jefuits have preferred maintaining that the 
quantity of nitre augmented continually, when ad- 
yanoing from Pekin towards .Tartary. But as we 
do not find that any chemical analyfis was made of 
that pretended fait, their aflertions concerning it de- 
ferve little attention. We are likewife well informed 
with regard to Canton, that all the water drank there 
is taken from the river ; aild as the tide flows many 
miles higher, we may eafily conceive that, in fix 
hours, the muddy water cannot become perfeâly 
clarified. To whatever caufe the nature of the waters 
in China may be attributed, it is certainly proved by 
experience, that they are rendered more falutary by 
boiling, and the addition of fome afl:ringent leaves, 
fuch as thofe of the plum-tree, or tea-tree f. This dif- 
covery, made, as fome hiftorians pretend, about eleven 
hundred years ago, occafioned a confiderable diminu- 
tioii of the ufe oifampfu^ or rice beer. The latter how- 
ever had been taken warm long before the difcovery 
of tea, even admitting "that it was firfl: known under 
the dynafty of Ta7ig^ which is not credible. With- 
out repeating what has been written by fo many phyfi- 

♦ Journey from Peterfburg to Pckin. 

f Ofbcck, Reife nach Oftindicn und China» 
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dans down to the prefeot day on the dreadful dilbr- 
ders, faid to be occafioned by the ufe of warm drinks, 
we ihall only cite Mr. Tronchin, who fpeaks in the 
name of the whole. ** To the maladies of the 
ancients," fays he, ** others aie now added of which 
they had no knowledge : they proceed chiefly from 
the nerves, and form more than half the diforders 
of the richer clafs of people. The fedentary life of 
the women has made warm drink an amufement : 
k cofts little, and is procured without much trouble ; 
but they fufier more from it than the men. When 
relaxed in this manner, they are feldom fruitful : and 
if they do breed, it is to little purpofe; for mifcar- 
riages are more frequent, and the infants, who 
efcape fuch difafters, remain always feeble. Thus 
the weaknefs of the human race is perpetuated, ner- 
vous diforders become hereditary, and propagaiion 
is diminiihed,** 

Front this mode of reafoning, it would refult that 
the nervous fyflem of the Chinefe muft be fo much 
deranged, that the males want force to engender, 
Mid the females to conceive- Yet the women of 
that country, who drink nothing but tea, and pafs 
the whole of their lives in retirement, are very fruit- 
ful ; and they think themfelves indebted to the ufe of 
warm drink for that flexibility of all the parts of the 
body, which renders child-bearing fo eafy* But, what- 
ever fome travellers have afHrmed, they are far from 
difpenfmg with all affiltance in labour, like the an- 
cient inhabitants of Peru, where, previous to the ar- 
rivai 
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rival of the Spaniards, fays Garcilaffo, no midwife 
was ever feen. 

It muft not be beUeved, that the effeû of the fame 
caufe can vary through the influence of climate ;. for 
we know well that papulation has not diminiflied in 
Holland and England fmce the year one thoufand fix 
hundred ^nd fixty ; although two hundred million 
pound-weight of tea has been ufed there during that 
period. Tbus we cannot eafily perfuade ourfelves 
that warm drinks tend altogether to diminifli fecun- 
dity ; however their aftion on the vifcera and blood 
may appear real. But if any people in the world 
were affedked in this manner, the Chinefe furely muft 
have exceeded all others ; and yet the evil with them 
«is nothing comparable to the exaggerations of Mr. 
Tronchin, In a poem on the virtues of tea, com- 
pofed by Kien-Longy the reigning emperor, we find 
that the Chinefe are far from fufpefting that it afFe£h 
the conftitution, in parts fo eflential as the nerves ; 
or that it contributes to their extraordinary pufiUa* 
nimity. So great is this cowardice, that while the 
Mandhuis Tartars are fighting for them in the north, 
they are in danger of allowing themfelves to be fub^ 
jugated in the'fouth by the Peguans. Some ex-- 
amples ofheroifm, found in their hiftory, muft have 
been the effefts of opium^ the importation of which 
is now prohibited throughout die whole empire ; for 
many caufes, purely moral, prevent them from be- 
coming difciplined or acquiring military knowledge» 
It muft be confefled befides, that for fo poor a peo* 
pie no cheaper drink could be p/ovided than tea, to 
3 amelio* 
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ameliorate the muddy water at Canton, where the 

commerce of that leaf has occafioned a confiderabie 
increafe of population, fince the year one thoufand 
five hundred. It is very wrong to fonn a judgmeEt 
of the whole empire from that town; for the mer- 
chants have deferred feveral places, and particularly 
Emui^ to eflabUfh thenifelves in Canton*, where 
the European Ihips bring annually very confiderable 
fums. Hiiherto theobfcrvation has been invariable» 
that people who have once adopted the ufe of warm 
drinks, never renounce them, unkfs when force is 
employed^ as we find to have been, the cafe in feme 
fmall German ftatcsj becaufe the exportation of 
fpecie created great alarms. But even violence 
would prove inetlcctual in Turkey, where fuch beve>-^ 
rage met at firft with many uncommon obftaclcs both 
from government and religion. Neither could any 
thing now induce the Arabs and Egyptians to aban- 
don itj any more than numerous nations of Afia and 
Africa, whofe manners in every refpett have been 
immutable. ll;e chief charm of fuch liquors con- 
fifts lefs in their nature, than the liide expence they 
require, and the kind of laziuefs they encourage* 

Wbatfeems to bejuftly remarked Is, ihat tea ren- 
ders the Chinefe women pale ^ thus the mode of co- 
louring the cheeks, and painting with the earth tiiV^^- 
€beiiy has been carried by them to fuck excefs, that 

♦ IjOckyer fay* that Ëmmn was rendered defcrt by the robberies 
iûf tilt: mandarines» \v h of l crimes were not greiier there than îîi 
Canton, Tlitvk two towns Ibould have been dcmuliflwdj according 
V} Lhc prnjed of the Tartars- 

it 
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it Jifcovers the defeds intended to be concealed. 
The drugs they employ muft be ftill more pernicious 
than carmine, or the lacker of carthamus, which 
crack the iepidermis ; becaufe they are rendered vivid 
by very flrong acids. In Salmon's ColletHon, it is 
faid, that towards the age of thirty, or thirty-five 
years, the complexion of the Chinefe women is en- 
tirely deftroyed by the violence of paints. 

Confidering the fobriety of the people of China in 
general, and that their chief drink is warm water, 
we could fcarcely fufpeâ: them of being immerfed in 
the groflefl: debaucheries. Mr. Torren is aftoniflied 
that the Jefuits, iii their relations, have been totally 
filent on this depravity * ; but Father Parrenin did 
mention the fad, and endeavoured to perfuade Mr. 
Mairan, that the exceffes of that nation were in- 
ferior to thofe committed in other parts of Afia. In 
this he conformed himfelf to the general maxims of 
the miiGonaries of his order, who have conftantly 
endeavoured to lead Europe into error, by giving a 
too favorable defcription of the Chinefe. The Je- 
fuits would have fpoken very differently, if the em- 
peror Can-hi^ inftead of favoring them at his court, 
had expelled them from Pekin ; for when driven from 
Ethiopia, they had nothing more at heart, than to 
reprefent the fovereign of that empire as a wretched 
negro, without either fhirt or flioes f . Such lying 
accounts, dilated by hatred or paffion, have thrown 

* Reife nach Surate und China, 

t This print is prefixed to the Hyiory of Ethiopia ^ by the Jefuit 
TcUez. ' ^ 

more 
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more difficulties than can be beHeved in my way 
during thefe invefligations. All travellers attefl 
that the Parfii of India live Irreproachably, in com- 
parifon with the Chinefe, although in a climate fully 
as ardent as that of Canton, This difference can be 
accounted for no otherwife» than by fuppoflng that 
the principles of morality are purer there than in 
China, where manners are more regulated than mo- 
rals : and the force of inftitutions, cxhauflcd on trifles, 
is infufficient to effeft any thing of confequence. 
When vain opinions, ceremonies, and rites, are con- 
founded with the more efiential duties of man, his 
remorfe, and the coiifcience which produces it^ be- 
come feeble. 

The continual ufe oî jaem-faem has beenfuppofed 
to influence the bodily temperament of the Chinefe. 
But, in faftj that root is far from poffefling all the 
virtues attributed to it, even as an aphrodifiac ; al- 
though* placed by Mr. Kœnîg in the firft rank, ac- ^ 
cording to a fmgular procedure generally adopted, 
as he pretends, in the feraglio of Conftantinople f - 
It was owing entirely to quackery that the jaem-faem 
fold in Europe for fome time at an exceflive price. 
But fortunately we are now perfeftly undeceived 
refpecling that plant ; and inftead of getting it any 
longer from China, an American fpecies is fmuggled 
thither. The Mandhuis Tartars have prevented as 
much as poffible the importation, declaring, that 
the Jaem-faem of the New World is good for no- 
thing. " As they have the exclufive privilege of col- 
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'&lng that article, they appear to be much better 
acquainted with their interefts, than the Chinefe 
with the nature of medicine- The moft whimfical 
prejudices are too deeply imprelTed on their minds 
ever to be effaced ; and they have been fooliih enough 
to perfift, during many centuries, in feeking feme li- 
quor capable of infuring immortality* Perhaps they 
ftill hope to fucceed, although fome of their em- 
perors have perifhed by fuch experiments ; and pro- 
bably the greater part of thofe who imitated them 
fhared the fame fate. We may hereafter have occa* 
fion to fpeak more at large on compofitioijs of this 
kind; but, here it is fufficient to obferve, that, ac- 
cording to aU appearances, the Juem-facm was the 
chief ingredient. Men who fancied themfelves 
phyficians, have even gone fo far in Europe, as to 
furpafs all the childifh exaggerations of the Chhiefe 
refpefting this plant; and Deckers wrote a treatife in 
praife of its virtues with as much enthufiafm, as 
Bontekae recommended the ufe of tea. All its 
qualities, how^ever, extend no further than to fortify 
the ftomachs of thofe who feed on fifh or rice* The 
latter is fo palatable to the Chinefe, that necefÏÏty 
alone forces them to cultivate wheat and millet in the 
northern provinces, where, on a foil too elevated 
to be laid under water, they have introduced a fpe^ 
çîes of ^ dry rice little different in fad from barley- 

ilt is not precifely known, whence the Chinefe have 
received the feeds of feveral plants apparently exotic* 
Tobacco is cultivated among them in fields of amaz* 
Yot, Ï. N ing 
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ing extent f and fotne trairellers have infined! that 
this was the cafe previous to the difcovery of Ame-' 
rica by the Sj^ajiiards ; but even adinitting the fafit^ 
no inference can be drawn, that any commuoicatioti 
l>etween the New World and Afia «xifled long be- 
fore the birth of Chriflopher Columbus. In my 
i^hilofophkal DifLTtatiom on ibe Âmencam^ the cuftom 
of fwallowkig the fmoke of cerr;ûn harfh herbs» it 
proved to have been common to the favage nation* 
of both continents. Through the commerce of the 
Italian»^ Arabic Armenians, and even by means of 
the firH Ponugoefe, many vegetable productions 
were trafUfplanted among the Chinefe, who exceed 
all other Estions cf the earth in their paflion for 
keeping plants and flirubs in pots. All their apart* 
ments are ornamented in this manner; and the peo- 
ple who dwell during their whole lives on water^ have 
them conilantly in their boat». In Europe, where 
certain flowers only are ct:^lcivated, little fcope is af* 
forded foT important difGoveriesj but the Chinefe^ 
attached as if from inftlnfk to every fpecîes of herb 
and fhrub, have acquired a knowledge of certain 
properties which could not otherwife be fuTpefted* 
Thus the fagittary has been abimdaatly planted in 
the wetteil parti^^of their fields \ and its root is an ex- 
cellent nutritive •« Some have fuppofed that this ve- 
getable might be advantageous in the marlhes of our 
own continent : but however eafily fuch expérimenta 
may be made, they do not promife to be very fuc- 

• Sû^Utanëf majw rmBfe fuh^ùfir,. Sîrttt^tt^ Succoji-fa delà. 
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isful. No Utility can be Jerived from die nymphéa^ 
which abounds in all ftagnate waters, unlefs perhaps 
by employing the feed. Even admitting that the 
xoot could be increafed in fize» as is the cafe iJi^ 
Bohemia and Italy, the marfliy natiiTc of the foil 
mull be fuppofed to render it unwholcfome ; al- 
though this does not happen in warm countries. The 
fpecies of nymphéa found in Europe is negleéted by 
' the Chinefe, who confine their care to what producet 
the bean and the colocafiap and they find the fame 
inconveniences attending it which were anciently 
experienced in Egypt, It is at times filacious^ and of 
â nature termed araneo/us by Pliny, but defined by 
Martial in a manner far more poetic *. This plant, 
called in China kon^gao^ or lien-hoa in another dialed, 
profpers alike in the lakes, the ditches^ and the marfbet 
where the water is feven or eight feet deep. We 
have therefore to regret that it cannot be tranfplant- 
cd into our cold countries. The ancient inhabitants 
of Europe, and particularly the Greeks and Romans, 
made continual attempts to raife the grain brought 
from Egypt* Although Pliny pretends that they 
proved fuccefsful in Italy, we have reafon to doubt his 
information ; for Athen^eus, who wrote long after* 
wards^ alfures us that this plant never appeared in 
Europe, except at one place in Epirus^ where it re- 
fifled the climate during two years. 



• Nirauum rîdehfi êlasy larmftpàe fiquacêSf 
improhu cvm fmrfufla manuqui train** 
2^Hî«l fj^rak» Qf the word kind of cgloçâfia. 
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At tbc principal obfervatloos relative to agriculttirr 
and rural economy amoûg the Chincfc, have b^n coK 
levied in the fouthern provinces, forat anthon fup^ 
pofe that they followed tuo maxims, which are fuffi* 
ciently remarkable to merit exaioination. It is be- 
lie ved^ m the fipft place, that they employ few beaili 
to perform any labor practicable by man \ that they 
do not ufe any machines to facilitate great operations ; 
that they pound their rice father than ereÛ mills ; 
and fin;illy5 that they prefer flavei to horfes for draw- 
ing their boats. Another maxim afcribed to thent 
is, never to keep many large cattle, but to multiply 
as much as poilible animals of the fecondary, or of 
the fmalkft kmd, and particularly poiihry. 

In fome of the fouthern provinces, things are in- 
deed on that footing j but many large cattle are 
found on advancing towards the north of the empire; 
and mules J affes, and horfes, abound as much at Peldn^ 
as they arc rare at Canton. Thus, what has been 
taken for. a very general rule, proceeds from nothing 
more than the wants and refources of the difl'erent 
climates* 

V the people did not continually crowd to the neigh- 
bouihood of the towns, the moll tedious and heavy 
work might be faciHtated by machines. But to 
eflablilh them now, would be dangerous, or rather 
impraticable* There, as in other defpotic govern- 
ments j it appeiTS that fecurity dimimnics as the dif- 
tance from the towns augments ^ and owing to this^ 
too many inliabitants arc attrafted thither. On fee* 
ing the population of Conftantinople, Aleppo^ and 

♦ '* Cairo> 
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Cairo, no perfon could believe that the domimons of 
t%e Grand-Sîgnîor arc in a ftate of wretdiednefs not' 
tb be defcribed. Yet, in much lefe unhappy times, 
the introduftion of the printing-prefs'ocCafioned fuck 
a revolt at Conftaritiiiople, that k becaBte neceffary 
to renounce the projeft. ' The Turkifti -and 'Arabian^ 
ODpi^rs ai»è neaiiy4A^be.fMae fituation with the peo-' 
pîéîâCMn* v4io potniMl^Kre, pack tip tea, »d draw^' 
Boa^s;: they gain fo little^» that thef «an fcàtdly f«p,' 
when they have pâî4 for thar dinner-, ■ With regard 
teethe ftèvàfitage or datiget of fubflitutiAg mechanifm 
for^&ivQisrt labbr,€heqiiefliôafeeii;i8 now to be pier* 
feaiy'ééékJed. - ' ' - ^' . 

i In aftée and w€SU-gév««ed country all '-machines' 
defervè ' -èncoutageinênt'i t whèfretyiîanny refgns, they 
arepemïcîWs; bécafufeibme refoufce muft be pre-' 
ferved in gneiat cities agaliift extreme poverty, which 
is conftantly reproduced by defpotifn». In that ftate 
of things, when thé perfon* who h called the prince, and 
thofe who are termed governors, can do all, and the 
lalv nothing, it is natural for the fubjefts to.approach as 
muchrifi poffiblethe refidenceof their fovereign, where 
they hope at onoe to profit from his proteâtion and his 
luxury. Thi« is the reafon why the population of 
the. capital towns of the Afiati: ftates has aftonifhed 
all travellers, who wexc Ihort-fighted, and deftitute of 
penetration. 

It is proper here to remind the reader of what has 
been faid in the preceding SeéHon, on the caufes 
contributing, in a more particular manner, to render 
the Chinefe empire fo irregularly inhabited. Dcferts 
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arc found in the mid ft of it^ exteiifive cnoygh to con- 
tain whole nations of favages. Thus alTo in Turkey 
and the Barbary ftates, many tribes of Bedouin Arabs 
are found as unpoliflied, and^ unlefs for their flocks» 
as poor» as the Mea-offi^ and the Iroquois of Canada* 
China 1% befides infefted by robbers, who affociate in 
bands IJke thafe called Tfrbingeni in the Eaft, where, 
from many of their characlerijlics^ and particularly 
from thdr inflruments of mufic, they were fuppofcd 
to be the remains of the Egyptian nation» 

Thefe, or fimilar difordersj not to be avoided in 
defpotic ftates^ concur to dîminiflifecurity in propor- 
tion to the diftance from the feat of government* 
Thofe who are averfe xù becoming either favages or 
thieves, eflablifh theinfelveSj as much as poffible, ia 
thofe cantonsimmediately under the eyes of the great 
officers called Tfong-tow. ^^^^y ^^^ nearly limiiar to 
the baftiawsof Turkey^ Vi?hofe vexations, whatever they 
may have been, never rendered half fo many villages 
defcrt in Syri^t and Egypt, as the dread of the Arabs, 
who, calling themfelves the defcendants of Mahomet, 
infpire thofe they have robbed with holy refpeû* 

By reflcâing on all thefe circumftances, it is eafy 
to comprehend why we have confidered the fcarcity 
of towns in China as very extraordinary ; and that 
they are few In number, cannot be doubted ; although 
no perfon has ever been able to divine the caufe. An 
Abridgment of Univerfal Hiflory, very well written, 
was publifhed in one thoufand feven hundred and 
feventy-one by a celebrated German profefTor, who 
does not make the towns of the whole Cbinefe em^ 

pire 
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p\r€ «xceed one thoufand four hundred and fixty* 
Aine. He never refleâed that his own country con* 
mektned a greater number. The Chkiefe villages do 
jwt compenfate for the deficiency ) and they become 
eonfkierable only as they are in the vkinity of the 
capitals of the different provinces. 

Relative to the Chinefe of the fouth, who rear only 
finall eattle and poultry, their climate, without doubt^ 
£ivors this praâice, as. appears from the circumftance 
f hat the artificial incubation of eggs does not fueceed 
fo well in the north. Yet this fyftem can only be 
followed in places proper for rice, where water alone 
ferves to promote vegetation ; or near great towns, 
where a fufScient quantity of manure Is found in the 
ftreets; Small animals are incapable of rendering 
the foil rich enough lo produce wheat; and the 
nourifhment of man becomes confequently more 
fcanty. But the fifheries are fo amazingly productive 
in the fouth of the empire, that. they compenfate for 
this difadvantage. 

Cold and heat, two caufes apparently very oppoflte, 
augment the fecundity of fifh. In the proximity of 
the boreal circle, and towards the tropics, they are 
far more numerous than in the temperate parts of Eu- 
rope The Nile is fuppofed to contain four times as 
many fifh as the Rhine ; although in the former, great 
deftruâîon muft be made by the crocodiles as well as 
by the pelicans. When we confider the pofition of 
the real ichthyophagi of our ancient continent, they 
are found to have always exifted, as at the prefent day, 
in the ardic regions, where the cold is infupport- 
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able ; and on the burning fiiores of Afia and Africa. 
Yet, as the Chinefe have few days of lent, except thofe 
indicated by the mandarines in the provinces, an 
equal quantity of fifli is expofed for fale in their mar- 
ket during the whole year ; and fome travellers have 
therefore entertained an extravagant idea of the total 
confurrption. Thus we find the Mandhuis Tartars 
were perfeûly convinced that China muft have fuffered 
lefs from famine, if the people had renounced fiftiing 
and dweUing in barks on the water, to cultivate the 
interior country. 

Having now fpoken concerning the population of 
Egypt and China, and the manner of living there, 
we propofe to difcufs, in the fécond part of this work, 
thofe objefts which have a more immediate con» 
nexion with the arts. 
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SECT. IV, 

STATE OP PAIMTING AND SCULPTURE AMONG TBS 
EGYPTIANS, CHINESE. AND ORIENTALS IN , 

GENERAL. 

T TTHEN two nations arc fuppofed to have i 
^ ^ common origin, it is ncceflary to examinq 
in what degree they cultivated the fine arts. But 
tins inquiry, confined, in appearance, to a fimple 
comparifon of fome known monuments, extends to 
fo many objeâs,that, to develope the fubjeâ, itisab- 
folutely necefiary to be informed of the caufes which 
prevented the inhabitants of the £aft from ever mak-:» 
ing any confiderable progrefs in paiQtiog and fculp« 
ture. 

It is proper to obferve, in the firft place, that the 
analogy between the manner of fpeaking and of 
painting in the Eaft, is much greater than has beeil 
believed ; as will appear from the following remarks. 

No fooner were painters feen in the Greek towna 
of Europe and Afia, than the great difference, apk 
parent in their vrorks^ gave rife to the Helladic and 
Afiatic manner*. When çiators appeared there, 
the diilimilarity of their compofitions made eloquence 
Ukewife be divided into the Afiatic and Attic f* Thus 

• Plîny, ïîb, XXXV. cap, io« 

.f QuintiL Inflitut. Orator* lib* xn. 
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the fame caufe mu ft have rendered a dîftinftion ne- 
teffary in the arts of fpeaking and of painting* 

We mud now begin by examining the origin of 
what is called the Oriemal ftyki which is no lefs re- 
markable Û1 pîûureSy than m verfe and profe» The 
moderns imagine it to be an eSe£l of fervltude, which # 
fierverting the imagination of man, and degrading hit 
mind, infpires ilaves with overftrained expreffions, 
and dilates bombaftic phrafes to mafteis. This 
èpînion h fa diftant from truth, that it does not de- 
fer ve to be refuted ; for the inconfiftencies allud* 
ed to, were but too obvious in the produftions of the 
drators of the free towns of Afia. Santra in his time 
pTopofcd a more ingenious but equally chimerical 
fyftem ; and no other fentiment can be adopted than 
that of Quimilian, who faw perfcflly well that the 
fource of the Oriental ft y le exifted J!i the organs and 
tnftinâ of tjie fpeakers and of the hearers : dkmium 
£t audimiium natural. To this chief caufe might bo 
added mafty others, proceeding from cuftoms, religion^ 
and the form of arbitrary government ; and we fliall 
be led to explain in what manner the monfter Defpot- 
ifm atTctts trades as well as arts. 

The philofophers of this century are faid to extend 
the influence of climate too far with regard to pro* 
duclions of genius : but the ancients went ftill further § 
for they fuppofed an amazing difference between the 
aif of Bœotîa and of Attica, although ihefe two fniall 
countries were adjacent. The greater part of the 
ftatues found at Thebes wei*e indeed executed, as 
Paufanias informs us^ by foreign artiftsi but he does 
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jiot mention a law exifting there, by which painters, 
as well as fculptors, who did not excel, were liable ta 
a fine • ; and the difcouragement it occafioned among 
artilbj rauft have operated ftill more than climate. 
Such an inflif ution was emirely oppofite to the natitre 
of thipgs ; for found policy required that good work- 
men Ihould be rewarded, inftead of punifliing ban* 
glers, who already fuITercdfufGciemly from their bad 
produaions; and this example proves clearly that 
phyfical and moral caufes fhould not be totally fepa- 
rated. If Chinefe cliildren were educated at Rome^ 
and inftruEtcd in the principles of drawmg, they 
might be capable of producing paintings lefs ridi- 
culous than thofe of the pagoda of Enwui\ but llill 
fome traces would remain of îhe Afiatic tafte. Thus, in 
reading Seneca, Lucan, Martial, and Florus, it is very 
eafy to perceive in an inftant that they were origin- 
ally Spaniards, who, more than all other nations m 
the world, have conftantly approached the Oriental 
It y le, which has like wife its (hades and varieties. 
When the kaliphs caufed the fciences to flourifh, 
the Arabs wrote in a ftyle much lefs ftralned than al 
prefenr ; but even then it was far from being natural. 
The number of things to be fpoken of here, will not 
permit us to treat of each Afiatic nation in particular j 
tot- it 13 neceffary fometimes to neglect details, and con* 
fine ourfelves to eflenrials only, that a chapter may con- 
t \m what might otheruife require a whole book. The 
lofs of die greater part of the hi (lory of the arts in 
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Egypt^ is a ctrcumllance truly lamentable. All the- 
\iTecks now remaining form only a mutilated body j 
but they excite our admiration, and prove j better 
than all reaforiiogs, the antiquity of our globe. 

Pliny has fallen into an unpardonable contra- 
diaîon, when he maintains that the art of writing 
had been known from all eternity, and denies at the 
fame time that the Egyptians prridifed painting d fi- 
ring fix thoufand years* Plato finds no difïïculty in 
believing it to have been known ta them for ten thou- 
fand years *# We muft indeed allow that he was a bad 
chronolûgîft ; and the Greeks have accufed him, with 
reafon, of betraying his ignorance of datea, even in 
the hiftory of his own country. Every reafonabTe 
perfon will allow^ that it is not neceffary here to dif- 
pute on a day or a mouth, as if the epochs of the 
firft inflitution of the Olympiade, and the taking of 
Tsoy^ were to be determined. The introduâion of 
the arts is no momentary event, but a train of various 
drcumilances depending on each otherj through 
a feries of centuries. The firft colony that defcended 
from Ethiopia into the Thebais, poflefled a kind of 
hieroglyphical wriiing. Thus, before Egypt was even 
inhabited, the art of drawing had made fome progrefs 



• Dc L^gibus, dialog, it, — Plato hai taken great pams to in* 
form us ihat the ten thoufaad years He mcotioni here are not l& 
be canftdcrcd as tk vague exprefilon for atiy great length of tînic ; 
but tbàt he means them to indicate a period with precilïon. Some 
have believed that thia pallage is contradided by another in hit 
Tm^ajm If the matter were of fufficient eonfequencet we could 
prove that Plato i« uniformly of the fame opinion, 
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among the Ethiopians ; but tne annals of their gym- 
nofophifts, or priefts, are long fince totally deftroyed, 
and never did any lofs deferve more to be regret- 
ted. 

We fee therefore the ridicule of attempting, in 
fuch darknefs, and at fo great a diftance, to fix the 
precife period when painting was introduced among 
the Egyptians. They pretend that their king Tbot^ 
fortbrh amufed himfelf with this art, or at leaft with 
delineating hieroglyphics, at a time when Greece, 
and the reft of Europe, were covered with forefts, in 
the (hade of which fome favages lived oa acorns. 

When Plato, in his Dialogues, makes an anonymous 
interlocutor aflert, that ten thoufand years had elapfed 
fince fome piûures then feen in Egypt were painted, 
we fhould obferve, that colors, applied in all their 
natural purity on the partitions of the Theban grot- 
toes, might really be capable of fupporting fo long 
a period* The fewer mixtures are admitted in co- 
lors termed native, and appertaining neither to the 
vegetable nor animal reign, the lefs they are fubjed to 
change, where the rays of the fun do not penetrate. 
This was the cafe in the excavations we have cited, 
where many tints could be diftinguiflied of a beauti- 
ful red, and a particnlar blue, very different from 
that of Alexandria. It fliould likewife be obferved, 
that almoft no earthquakes took place in Thebais, and 
as rain feldom falls there, the mod ancient apartments 
cut in the rock are at this day perfeûly dry without 
any appearance of nitre. 
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If we find the hieroglyphical grotto much injured, 
chis proceeds from the efforts of the Arabs to pierce 
the vaults, more than from the attacks of titne. 
What feems very certain is, that the colors have 
lemained, undl our day^ in fome royal fepukhres of 
Bibmt^eUMêlukj which, in .my opinion, have been con* 
ilru^ed before the pyramids, and previous even at 
thofe of Honora and lUabo^ whidi are confidered ai 
the moft ancient of all, from their iUte of decay 
and the place wh^e they- are fituated. 

Mr, Winkelman and the Abbé de Guafco have 
formed different fyftems, on the caufes fnppofed to 
have prevented the Egyptians from becoming great 
painters or fculptors. But thde two writers (eem là 
have imagined obftacles, rather than endeavoured to 
explore the authentic monuments of Egypt, where 
the ignorance of anatomy was never fo great as has 
been aflerted. It was even known that fome of its 
fbvereigns have caufed human bodies to be differed, 
to trace the origin of cenain diforders, for which, at 
this day, we have no xeal remedy* Manethon, be*» 
£des, was too weU informed to have fhocked all tra* 
dîtîons ani received opinions, when he relates in his 
hiftory, that an ancient king of Egypt had written 
a book on anatomy, or more probably the art of 
embalming. This op^ation, e^ercifed on humaA 
bodies of both fexes a»d all ages, as weU as on 
Airty different kinds of -animals, muft have affbrd^ 
ed.more knowledge, in fuch matters, to the Egyp- 
tians than is now poflefled by a«y of the Adatics. 
who live in very warm climates, ^yhere the fudden 
2 coi- 
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corruption of carcafles infpires horror for .refearchet 
of this nature, which have never been carried very far, 
even in Spain. 

•Allowing that the ignorance of the Egyptians hi 
anatomy was as great as it has been reprefented, thii 
could not be afiigned as the caufe why their fculpton 
frequently expreffed neither the muficles, the nerves^ 
the veins, nor the bones ; for ail tfaefe parts are fut* 
ficiently obvious to the eyes of thofe who never faw 
che difleâion of bodies. I1ae truth is, that great 
ftifihefs was the charafteriftic of all the produCUons 
of that country, where, among fo many different wor» 
fiiips, none was rendered to the Graces. It muft be 
admkted, however, that the living models of the art- 
ids were formed nearly in the manner they have been 
defoibed in the fécond Seâion of thefe refearches* 
As nature had not been very liberal to the women ot 
thofe charms which are the objeâ of all their wifhes, it 
is eafy to conceive that the men were flill lefs favored. 
Their gait appears, from the different monuments, t9 
have been heavy and confined, like that of the mo« 
dem Copts. How thefe people could be imagined fo 
far prepôflTeffed in their own favor, as to difpute the 
prize at the Olympic games, feems unaccountable; 
for the athletae, who came from the banks of the 
Nile to Olympia, were Greeks of Alexandria and 
Arfmoe ; tind the direûors of the games condemned 
them all to be fmed, for having united cunning and 
deceit to dexterity. The fame opinion muft be formed 
of thofe children, mentioned by Statins and Martial, 
%'ho were fought after by the Romans for their vi- 
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Tacky and fprightly fallies. They viexe not bom of 
Egyptian parents, butoffome unfortunate Greek ia- 
mîlîes eftablîflied at Naucratiw, or in the vicinity of 
the lake Mareotis, who traf&cked in this manner with 
their progeny. This ^yas far from ever being the 
cafe with the inhabitants of Egypt ; and all the pro- 
mifes of the French conful at Cairo were infuffident 
to pcrfuade fome poor Copts to let their children be 
fent to Paris, at the defire of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Although, fays Schweîggcr, the Egyptians no 
longer marry their fifters, they are not lefs an ugly 
race, and refemble, adds he, thofe frightful robbers 
who have over-run Europe under the name of Bohe- 
mians or Gypfies*. But, as we have already obferved, 
inceftuous marriages were not common in Egypt, until 
after the conqueft of Alekander ; and during fourteen 
hundred years that none have been contraded there, 
the bodily facuhies of either fex have not become 
more perfeâ. From this it refults,that fuch unions 
have had no other influence than perhaps to diminifh 
population; for the Ptolemies had conftantly few 
children by their fifters, and Philadelphus had none 
by Arfmoe ; and this indeed might be owing to fome 
caufe purely moral. 

The Egyptian fculptors were not to blame becaufô 
they knew no other beauty than that of their own 
country ; but they are unpardgnablc for noc copying 
nature. The human fpecies was never fo deformed 
there, as they have reprefented it, by placing the ears 
much higher than the nofe, as in a Harpocrates now 

• Rcis Bcfchreib'nt. Kbr îiî. ' 
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na England ; and the fame monftrous charafteriftics 
appear on feveral other ftatues, particularly on a head 
ÎÏ1 the Villa Altieri, at Rome. What then is to be 
faid of thofe who affert that the artifls of Egypt 
were fo rigorous with regard to all proportions con- 
cerning the exaft diftance of the members, as well 
as their refpeftive fize ? Diodorus Siculus appears to 
have given tlk to this error, by attributing to the 
Egyptians the method of making ftatues of corre- 
fponding pieces, cut previoufly with great exadnefs. 
We may conclude that he either invented this fable, 
or had it impofed on him by others ; for nothing of 
the kind is feen among the prodigious quantity of 
Egyptian antiquities collefted, now, in diflferent 
parts of Europe. Mr. Maillet indeed purchafed at 
Cairo a ftatue (iompofed of three pieces of different- 
colored miirble, which 15 fuppofed to have fince 
paflfed into the cabinet of count Caylus ; but ihit 
had no connexion with the procedure fpoken of by 
Diodorus *. Neither has a Coloffus feen in the 
Thebais before Medinat Habu been conftrufted ac- 
cording to the meaning of that author ; for the ftones, 
of which five can be diftindly counted, are ranged 
in layers f . From another figure, placed about thirty 
fteps further fouth, and confifting of one finglc 
piece, we may infer that the Egyptians were forced 
to adopt that method becaufe they could not find two 

Bibliot. libro ii. Leo Albert! did not difcover any great 
efforts of genius in perceiving the method of executing a ftatue in 
nvo places, in Paros and in Carrara, 
f Pococke, Dcfcription of the Eaft, book ii. 
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blocks fiifficiently large for the purpofe; and td 
tranfport even one mafs of fuch prodigious dimen- 
fions was really a great effort. Mr, Jabloniki and 
the chancellor Moflieini could not agree rerpecting 
one of thefe coloffal (la tues. That which is moit 
mutilated, and covered over with Latin and Greek 
infcrîptioïis, according to Mr, Jabloniki > is the true 
Vocal flatue of Memnon^ or Amcmpfjh^ fo much 
fpoken of in antiquity *; and all the conjeâures op* 
pofed to this opinion, feem to be vague and un- 
founded. The feftion on architedure will prove how 
many grottoSj caves, and galleries, were pierced in 
that ftratum of calcareous ft one wliich fupports the 
vegetable foil at the depth, fometimes, of not more 
than three or four feet. The vocal ftatue, from the 
teftimony of Paufanias, rauft have been placed near 
the entrance of the cryptes, and a branch of thefe 
txcavations, moft probably, pafled under its pedeftaL 
Thus, aothing more was requifite to make Memnmi 
refound than to ftrike the rock with an inftrument 
of metal j and as the nolfe did not proceed from the 
head, as Philoftratiis pretends f, but fi om the plinth, 
or throne, on which the figure was placed, it is eafy 
to difcover the artifice. When the fubterraneous 
paffage could no longer be preferved, the phenome- 
non ceafed likewdfe. Another explanation has been 
propofed by a perfon of learning, who admits no 
other agency than the rays of the fun, and the par- 

• De Memnoae Grœco & iKgypto hiijufqtic cdcbcmtnn m 
Thcbiadc Statua. 

t Vita Apoîlon, lib* vu 
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ticular difpofitîon of the ftones*; but it is not ne^ 
ceffary to refute thîs whimfical opinion, which^ 
to remove one difficulty, admits a thoufand others* 
The communication practifed below the bafe of 
the Coloffus was far from being unexampled; for 
under the ivory ftatue of Efculapius at Epidau- 
riis, pits had likewife been dug, apparently more for 
the purpofe of fome pious fraud than to preferve the 
humidity, as ftrangers were led to believe. The 
chancellor Mofheim pretends that the priefts of 
Thebes having loft the ancient ftatue of Mcmnon^ 
made açiother refound in the days of the empe- 
ror Domitian, to oppofe the progrefs of Chrifti- 
anity, by pretended miracles. But this is really car- 
r}ûng the audacity of divination in the hiftory of 
Egypt too far ; for the chief facerdotal order had 
been ruined there* long before Chriftianity was known 
in the world. None, indeed, of the infcriptions on 
the feet of Memnon feem to be more ancient than 
the reign of Domitian ; but this only proves that 
ftrangers who vifited that monument, in former times, 
did not think fit to engrave their names there, as 
fome European travellers have done on the higheft 
of the pyramids. 

* Mémoire fur les Obelifques, parle Pere G- • de l'Oratoire* 

— The Abbé Gedoyn aflerts, In his tranflation of Paufanias, that 
the ftatue of Mcrnnoix fent forth a noife like the breaking oftbejlringt 
of a mttfical inflrument. The original expreffion is x*^«pa^' »» AifWK> 
which denotes pofitively the breaking of the firings of a cithern 
or lyre. The Hone cheft feen in one of the fepulchral chamberi 
of the great pyramid refounds nearly in the fame tone when ftruck 
^v ith an inftrument of metal. 

o 2 Pierius, 
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Pierîus, în the forty-ninth book of hia HierègPj* 

phks^ tliinks it very credible that the Egyptianfl' 
affeded to give an air of great fimplicity to their fta- 
tues, that the people might not be led into idolatry* 
Mr. Winkelman fufpcfts that even a law esifted on 
that account, to prevent theni from copying exaÛly 
the human fornix while they bad unbounded liberty 
in reprefenting animals *; and in this clafs the fphinx 
is confidered, which he examined with far more at- 
tention than Belon, He difcovercd^ It is known^ the 
charafteriftics of the two fexes \ thofe of the Hon 
and of the virgin ; the latter of which is placed fur- 
ther forward towards thebreaft. This extravagance, 
fo difficult to be expkined^ proceeded from the nay- 
ftical doftrine, where the Divinity is called herma- 
phrodite, capable of creating and extracting every 
thing from itfelf. The fphinx was ufed emblema- 
tically in that fenfe ; but the Eg)^ptians never repre- 
fented the Deity in the manner Eufcbius defcribes the 
Aatiie of the god Cneph ; and Mr- Jablonfki has 
proved that author to be grofsly midaken -f-. 

It is needlefs to dwell on the apprehenfion of 
Pierius on the fubjefl: of idolatry ; but no decifive 
paffage is found in all the ancient authors^ concern- 
ing that pretended law which prevented the fculptors 

* la hts German wûrk, entitled Gejchuhi^ dér Kunjl^ the great 
fphinx in bafalt of the VUIa Borgbt'fi^ the two lions of the capital, 
and two others of the Funlunaftifictj are defer) bed aa having vcrj 
beautîfnl cantours, Cafanovu cites other Egyptian lions at Dref- 
den» but all their tnonutiieTits are liot afcertaiued to be ex«ecutcd ici \ 
the heft ftyle. 

t Pantheon -^gypt* tom, i, 

from 
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from finifhing exaftly the ftatues of men. AU that 
can be inferred from the expreffions of Synefius and 
fome others, is, that the priefts did not permit the 
artifts to depart from the attitude adopted for fuch 
images as had any connexion with religious worfliip. 
They were in general reprefented with the feet joined 
together, lefs from the reafon alleged by Heliodo- 
rus *, than becaufe it was an ancient ufage, the origin 
of which we wiJl endeavour to explain. 

The art of embalming feems to have been partly 
invented by the Ethiopians, who did not place their 
moft precious mummies in wooden chefts, but co- 
vered them with a tranfparent fubftance, fuppofed to 
be glafs by Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, and Lu- 
cian. This was probably a refmous matter, fome- 
thing like yellow amber, which would certainly pre* 
ferve human bodies, as well as infefts, if the fecret 
could be found of rendering it duftile or liquid. 
The Egyptians, who had nothing of this nature in 
their country, were forced to make cafes of wood for 
their mummiesj; and as their firft ftatues were copied 
from thefe, they have exadly the appearance pf 

♦ Ethiopie, lit. "i. 

f The Egyptians alfo, to prefcrve their mummies, had glafs 
cafes, like that which contained the body of Alexander the Ma- 
icedonian. Others were made of black or white marble, of bafalt, 
and touch-ftone, lapis phalaru. Of the latter we find one m the 
caftle of Ulfe in Touraine, a defcription of which is infertedin the 
ColkSion of the Antiquities of Gauly by Mr. Savagcrç. This author 
pretends that the Egyptians embalmed no more bodies after the 
^conqueft of Cambyfes. But we have reafon to believe that they 
/Continued the cuflom even to the reign of Thcodofius, 
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Iwâddlèd figures. When the anîfls propofcd to give 
the ftatue fome more life by rtmoving the bandages* 
they let the feet rematri joined togetherj as in the 
coloffiis of Memnon* In this manner^ that cuftom 
became eflablillied ; and it was coiifecmted by the 
priefts folcly to the fymboJs of religion. 

They had prefcribed Iikewife a manner of repre* 
feîitîng Nkthû^ or Minerva, ^\io was never to ap* 
pear ftanding ; bui ftill It would have been eafy for 
an able ftamary to form a fine figure fitting, Inftead 
of fuppofing that fuch impediments checked the pro- 
grefs of the Egypiians, we fhould rather conclude 
that their genius was too feeble to vanqyifli difficult 
ties. Sterility of ideas mnft firll: exift m the anift, 
before it can appear in his work; and when any 
country in many centuries produces no perfon whofe 
talents give him fufficient authority to (hake off the 
yoke of prejudiGeSj it is a proof that the arts are 
there chained down by invincible caufes. Befides, 
the fequel will difcover, that a continual repetition 
of forae given form is the coramon defeft of eaftern 
nations, who fubjeft themfelves to known contours^ 
without endeavouring to vary effects. In the Afiatic 
ftyle likewlfe, the fame tropes and figures are re* 
peated inceflantly j and the frcquenî comparifons ufed 
by the auihors of that country proceed from an 
unruly imagination, ^ which flies to feveral objed^ 
when one only is in queftion ; and thus, conftifion 
refuhs from what they t^ike for perfpicmty. 

The Egyptians have been much blamed by ihoh: 
^'ho believed that among them all trades were htre- 

ditarj* 
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iJitary in the fame families. Even the painters and 
fculptors, it is faid, were of the number of thofe 
who had to follow the footfteps of their fathers, 
without being allowed to adopt any other profeffion, 
Mr. Goguet paffed for having written very judici- 
oufly, when he endeavoured to demonftrate that this 
ufage had been fiatal to the fine arts ; but it is afto- 
nifhing that no perfon ever perceived that no fuch 
cuftom ever exifted in the fmalleft degree. 

It would have been impoflible to find confiant em- 
ployment for the Egyptian families, who would 
have applied themfelves folely to painting, fculpture, 
and engraving. If, befides, they had the misfortune 
to beget many children, the greater part muft have 
ftarved with hunger, from want of work. Such an in- 
ftitution is only prafticable where the fovereigns have 
workfliops of their own, as we fhall find, in the 
fequel, to be the cafe with all the defpots of Afia ; 
and whether the tradefmen find work there or not, 
they muft ftill remain to be fed likeflaves. 

But feme may obferve that the teftimonies of Ifo-^ 
crates and of Diodorus^ Siculus, on this point, arc 
very pofitive: they both affure us that in Egypt 
the trades paffed conftantly from fathers to their chiU 
dren. To this we muft anfwer, that thefe two Greeks 
have been undoubtedly mifinformed, and Diodorus 
may be fufpeded of having copied Ifocrates, who, 
in the fhade of the fchool, exercifed his imagination 
much more than his judgment. The whimfical piece 
he has ventured to term the Eulogy of Bujiris^hetrdys^ 
the moft profound ignorance of the hiftory of Egypt, 

o 4 • where 
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where no legiflator of that name ever reigned, 0\i4 
and Hygen fay, indeed, that TR?hile he was on the 
throne, the country experienced a drought of nine 
years ; and this is another grofs fable unworthy of 
all credit. In fhort, the authoriiv of Ovid and 
Hygen, in fuch things, is no better than that of 
ïfocratesj and his was equivalent to none at all 

Whether Dlodoros was right in aflerting that all 
the artifans of Egypt were noble, or Herodotus, who 
pretends the contrary^ it is certain that they formed 
a body, ar feparate clafs, and could not become either 
priefts or foldiers. Thus profeflions were not here* 
ditary in families ; for every perfon was at liberty in 
that refpciJl to follow his choice ; but artifans had to 
remain in the clafs they had chofeOi which appears 
to have included laborers likewife. Jis an admirable 
law exifled there againft beggings under any pretext 
whatever, every perfon was forced to work; and even 
the prielts had more occupation than we are led, at 
firft view, to fuppofe. Thus, according to the man- 
ner Mr. Goguet fuppofes matters were arranged in 
Egypt, the families of engravers on fine ftones might, 
have increafcd exceedingly * j and from tliis we 
fee clearly that all his ideas of ihc matter were falfe 
and even ridiculous. 

The military and facerdotal clafTeR poflefled certain 
lands, which defcended conftantly from father to 
fon ; for the priefts and foldlcrs were all conllrahsed 
tp marry. The children of artifts could nut, there- 
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fore, have been admitted into dther of thefe bodies 
without creating great confufion, and deftroying, in 
feme meafure, the equilibrium of the ftate. But, 
allhough the fculptors and painters were included in 
the clafs of artifts, they appear to have had great 
connexion with the priefts. The facred fcribes, or 
the grammatifts, certainly prefcribed the formula of 
the infcriptions intended to be engraved on ftones $ 
and they muft have been inftrufted in the elements of 
drawing, to be capable of defcribing, by the outline 
^lone, the different kinds of birds and quadrupèdes 
adopted for hieroglyphics. Mr. Haffelquifl, who 
examined the obelifk of the Matarea as a naturalift, 
acknowledges that the fpecies of the different animaU 
^ can eafily be diftinguilhed. 

For (ketching thefe infcriptions the priefts ufed 
nothing more than a pen of the papyrus reed, as Orus 
Apollo and Clemens of Alexandria affert pofitively *• 
Therefore -thofe characters, fuppofed to have beeA 
made with the pencil on the ancient ftuffs of Egypt, 
were not the productions of the facred fcribes, but of 
painters ; and it is in vain to attempt proving by 
them, that the Egyptians wrote like the Chiûefe, 
who, befides, employed only fimple Jiyli during 
many centuries ; and the invention of pencils for 
writing is far from being fo ancient among them ad 
is generally believed. 

It was not the cuftom in Egypt, as at Rome, to 
hang great numbers of votive paintings on the walls 

♦ HIcroglyphica, lib. i. ftromat. vi. 

of 
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of tiic tea^ei. ThoTe rcUirive to ftiipwrecks always 

Tsppen2med to ihe altars oi K: = but when the 

wtirlhip cf Ifis fttiailowed up ai . . . iiurely 3II others 
in Europe, fuch pictures were confccrated likewife 
m that diymitf i and Jctvenal could tlien fay with 
fome re^Bj that ihe Egyptian goddcfs maintained 
the paiBteis of Italy *. Yet fcc was not fo bountiful 
to thofe of her owii country, who were chiefly em- 
ployed in ornamcmiiig a particular fpecies of earrben* 
ware^ in making figures or portraits on cups of very 
precious g!ali, in painting boats^ fwaddling-clothes^ 
and cafes of mammies^ and fomiibiiig defigns for 
tapeftry , and other variegated ûufls- The walls of 
great edifices, when once colored^ remained fo for 
many centuries, or rather for ever, as appears by 
the pamtings tiow extant in the fepulchre^ of Bibann 
é-Mêkk, Thefe are really antique, while many othera^ 
fuppofcd to be fuch, have been made by the Greeks 
and Romans, or the firft Chriflians, who wrought 
as hadly as the Goths. 

The Egyptians do not fecm to have ufcd any par- 
ticular procedure for making the colors and gilding 
adhere to the wail, or the bare rock, as fome people 
have fupppfcJ, The Greek artillsj indeed, feem to 
have employed fome kind of preparation for that pur- 
pofe; and it is c^kd p/^rmaca by Pollux, when 
dling libcniies. This generical term includes all 
the drugs eflcemed neceffary for a painter of antiqui- 
ty except wax, which is particularly mentioned in 
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the fame article *< After what has been faid of the 
climate of Thebais, and the extraordinary drynefg» 
of its grottos, particularly beyond the twenty-feventh 
degree of north latitude, it is not furprifmg that co- 
lors there (hould undergo fo little alteration. Count 
Caylus fays, that the manner of laying them on, 
praûifed by the Egyptians, was not favorable f, and 
they did, indeed, like all the Eafterns, employ only 
virgin tints, and colored rather than painted. 

We will explain in the fequel why all the inha- 
bitants of thofe countries have entertained ideas fo 
very diflferent from ours, with regard to coloring* 
They refrain from all mixtures, and require con^ 
ftantly an extreme vivacity, fimilar to that of flowers, 
which can never admit of harmony, nor produce 
illufion. Thus, fince the origin of the world, the 
hiftory of the arts does not mention a fmgle Egyp- 
tian painter who acquired the fmalleft degree of re- 
putation by his works. Antiphilus and Palemon 
were Greeks of Alexandria, inftrufted in the prin- 
ciples of drawing by European matters ; and the 
former, whom Quintilian praifes on account of his 
great facility, feems to have contraûed fomcthîng of 
the Oriental ftyle, as appears by his tafte, for the gro- 
tefque, of which he was in feme meafure the inventor. 
He cannot in fad be fuppofed to have difcovered any 
traces of it in Egypt, where the Ptolemies found 

• Onomafticon, lib. vii. 

t Colleôion of Antiquities, Egyptian, Etrufcan, &c. vol. u 
Coupt Caylus had no very high opinioa of Egyptian painting, and 
in this he was certainly not deceived. 

nothing 
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ïiothing în the form, or defervîng the name of por* 
tative paimings; and Aratiis of Sycion firft fup- 
plied them with a few he had colleûed in diftereat 
parts of Greece*, ^ The city of Alexandria» amidft 
an opulence si mod inconceivable, and a luxury un- 
exampled, liimamed always poor in mafter-pieces of 
this idnd J for Augullus, who, after the death of 
Cleopatra, had pofleflion of all the fpoils of the 
Lagidse, carried away only one murrin vafe, and a 
fingle piÊturG reprefenting Hyacinth, painted by the 
Greek Nicias ; whence we may inter, that he did 
not think the reft worthy of being exhibited in thç 
capital of the world. 

Corruption of tafte, joined to a blind paflion, ren- 
dered the emperor Adrian fo partial to Egyptian fla- 
tties. He is even fufpefted of having caufed copies 
to be made for adorning the édifice, where probably 
the memory of Antinous was revered f, although 
with Icfs fcandal than in his great Egyptian temple, 
Aieji-andcr was ardently defirous of efiabUfliing fome- 
ihing of the kind in honor of Ilepheftion; and no- 
thing more abfurd can be read than the letter he 
wrote, with that intent, to a villain called CleomeneSs 
who had loaded the Egyptians with continual vexa- 
tions ; for which a temple dedicated to Hepheftiom 
eould have aftbrded little confolation. 

• Plutarch ïn \hn Ai^t. 

t Among the flatues found in Adnan^s hoafc at Tivoli, 15 one 
ri>ppûfed to rcprefent Antinous^ but it feema ratliçr ta be tke 
figure of an E^pitan pncfU 
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ït is here neceflary to enter into fome difcuffion^ 
toncerning a remarkable paffage in Petronius. The 
moft learned commentators, fuch as Gonfale de Salas, 
Junius, and Gronovius, who have examined it with 
great attention, acknowledge that they comprehend 
nothing of the matter ; and we cannot doiïbt but 
their avowal was very fincere. The corrupt fentence, 
fo difficult to be underftood, may be tranflated in this 
manner: — ^"Painting alfo has had another fate, fince 
the audacity of the Egyptians reduced that art, fo 
very extenfive, into a compendium*." 

Several conjeftures have been propofed to folvc 
this enigma; but Mr. Cafanova is perhaps the only 
perfon who has imagined that Petronius intended to 
make the eulogium of the Egyptian artifts, and in- 
fpire us with a high idea of their dexterity |. Ke 
would have been much lefs millaken, if he had af* 
ferted quite the contrary* Others are of opinion, 
that it related to a manufaflory eftablifhed by the 
Greeks at Alexandria, or Memphis, where tapeftries 
were produced fuperior in beauty to all that ever had 
been executed with the needle in Perfia and Aflyria. 
The loom, fay they, reduced greatly the trouble and 
time requifite for the women of Afia, who knew no 
other method than embroidery. But Petronius, in 
faft, was too well informed, relative to the difl'erent 
arts,* to confound Jlromaîechny with painting ; and 

* PlSura quoque alium cxUum fecit ^ pojljuam JEgypilorum auJdc'.a 
iam magna artis compendiariam invenit. 

t Treatife ou diâersnt Moiiumenta of Antiquity. 

we 
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We know of none, even among the ancients, wha 
ever fell into fuch confufion of words and ideas. 

Neither is any reference made to the colored 
fluffs of the Egyptians. With them only one dark 
dye was ufed j and by the aid of acids and alkali, 
the cloth received three or foor different tints. This 
in reality did not dlminifli labor j for it was neceffary 
to trace, previoufly, all the figures with a feather, of 
a pencil, that the cauftic and alkaline liquids might 
be diflributed exadly on the places where they were 
intended to produce effect* Although the veil of Ifis^ 
fo celebrated in antiquity *3 appears to have been 
manufaftured in this manner, it fhould be obferved,. 
that fuch Huffs were fo far defeûive, that no white 
ground could poffibly be prefervedj for wax was 
rendered ufelefs by a warm and even boiling dye, 

Thofe who, like Chriftius, have thought to ap- 
proach nearer tlian all others to the true fenfe of 
Petronius, fuppofe that he alludes to the manner of 
painting the walls of apartments in Arabefque or 
foliage f 5 after the hafty and rough manner peculiar 
to Eaftern nations. 

Under the horrible reign of Nero, the affrighted 
arts began to difappcar in Italy, in the fame manner 
that they fly from all dcfpotie ftates ; and as the pro* 
grefs of bad tafte fucceeded very rapidly, it is fup» 
pofed that this fpecies of decoration, taken from the 
Egyptians, was then introduced. The Romans would 



* Le Moine de Mcîanoplîorî#, ad caîccm Hârpocmtls CupcrL 
i' l'hbis wlrat the' UalîaBii cail Fogiiatura anijqmrm^ iroUfiha- 

no 
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ho longer hear of thofe great painters who, liko 
Protogenes, employed five or fix years on one pic- 
ture. They fought colorers only who wrought 
very quickly, but their manner was wretched, and 
altogether fantaftical. This is the reafon why the 
greater part of the Arbefques^ mixed with architeclure^ 
found in the rui?is bf Herculaneilmj are as ridiculous^ 
fays Mr, Cochin, as the Chinefe drawings *. Such 
productions, when once the hand is accuftomed, may 
be executed with great celerity ; but they cannot 
however be called ahridgmenis of painting* The pafl- 
age in Petronius very probably did not at all con- 
cern the Egyptians, but fome copiers, through igno- 
rance or miftake, wrote one word for another. Thus 
the original text might have treated of the ectypes f , 
or a particular mode of copying the beft pictures, by 
taking the outline of the features, and coloring them 
afterwards in a proper manner. This was a fatal 
blow to painting; for drawing became neglefted, as 
the great objeft confifted in procuring beautiful tints 
from India, which were never ufed but by datibers. 

With regard to the Egyptians, if they had any An- 
gular manner of painting, fome traces of it might 
furely be found in their own country ; and certainly 

* Obfervations on the Antiquities of Herculancum. 

t Inltead of Ectyporum audacioy the copiers wrote Egyptiorvm 
Gudacia, — Pliny indeed employed t!ie word Eaypa in a different 
fenfe from Petronius, who ufcd great licence in his figures and 
metaphors, which are fometimes good, but frequently exceedingly 
flrained. Any tedious difculfions of that point would here be 
ufelef*. 

none 
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none exifl there. Some pl&teà in Drafer*€olon, oa 
cement^ or llonei feen in the Thebaii* aod repre- 
fentmg, according to Paul Lucas^ the pla? of chil- 
dren, arc Grecian produâioas, without any extra- 
ordinary quaUue$« It i$ eten doubtful^ whether or 
not they were executed by mcn^ who merited the 
name of arrifts; for the greateft glory was fuppofed 
then to confilt in making portative pictures, and not 
decoraiians *. The pieces alluded to refemble thofe 
difcovered in the tomb of the Nafo's, in that of Cef* 
tius, in ïhe Tlicrm^ of Titus, and finally at Herco- 
laneum, where fome, already bad enough of thtm- 
felveSj appeared ftill worfe, becaufe the fub« 
jc£b they reprefented were miftaken. At Na* 
pies, one was exhibited as the Judgment of Paris; 
but to me it appeared at once to be the Defcent of 
the Shepherd Arifbeus under the river Peneus. 
Thus, no perfon need any longer be torturing hk 
imagination to explain why Paris k repreftnted then 
with more than half of his body in the water j for 
he has nothing to do with the matter. 

Pliny attributes to the Egyptians a particular manner 
of painting on filver ; and if his expreffions were to be 
taken rigidly^ they could not eafily be well developed • 
Thus he has been fuppofed to mean a kind of enamel, 
or varnifti, fpread on vafes of that metal, fomewhat 
like the black pa fie ufed for the Ifian Table, which 
was afterwards incnifted with flakes of filver, on a 
ground of copper. But the Ilian TabU is a work 

f Nuûû^lùrkt ariykum ^, frfft f^rufJtf qin iabuks phster:. Pliiip 
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executed in Italy, and no otherwife to be confidered 
as Egyptian than from the fubjeft it contains. What 
Pliny mentions, we may be aflured, was nothing 
more than a method of gilding by fire ; and in this 
manner the figure of Anubis was reprefented on great 
fheets of filver, with the face invariably like gold. 

As the laws relative to the dietetic fyftem, already 
difcufled in the preceding article, obliged the Egyp- 
tians to purify frequently, and very fcrupuloufly, the 
vafes employed in eating, and drinking, they were 
right in having them quite plain. The gilding con- 
cealed no filth, according to Pliny, and was far more 
convenient than the chafed work of the Greeks and 
Romans *. 

Not to pafs in filence any thing connefted with the 
art of delineating, we muft obferve that the Egyp- 
tians were always fuppofed to have been very expert 
in drawing geographical maps, the invention of which 
is attributed to them by Apollonius of Rhodes, and 
Euftathius. It is aftonifhing to hear Clemens of 
Alexandria enumerating the many qualities requi- 
fite for the perfon who was chofen among the priefts 
to be facred fcribe, or hiero-grammatift. He muft 
be verfed, fays that author, in cofmography arid 
geography ; he muft be acquainted with the courfe 
of the fun, of the moon, and of the five other 
planets ; he muft know the chorography of Egypt, 

jr * Pliny fpeaks in tlicfe terms : — TV/wV l:f JE^yptus crgentum 
vt in vqfis ^nuhhi fuum fpe^ety phigitque non cœîat utgentum. Lib. 
xçix. 

VOL. r. p and 
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and every thing concerning the courfe of the Nile *r 
So many things could never have been arranged with 
any precifion in the mind of one man, without the 
aid of drawings ; and what idea muft be formed of 
the maps then employed, when we refleft that the 
Egyptians never, made any voyages either on the Me- 
diterranean or Red Sea? Before the twenty-fixth 
dynafly, or that of the Saites, they feem to have 
had precife notions of no other country than of the 
interior of Ethiopia, of which Strabo is wrong to 
fuppofe them ignorant. The other circumjacent re- 
gions, fuch as Arabia, Judea, and Phenicia, were only 
known to them by the reports of the Nomade ihep- 
herds. With regard to the coafts of Greece, the 
ifles of the Archipelago, Lybia inferior, and the 
weftern parts of Africa, their ideas were very vague. 
An intimate connexion mod probably fubfifted with 
the priefts of Jupiter Ammon ; but we have no proof 
that the celebrity of thai oracle ever attrafted many 
pilgrims or travellers from difiiant parts into the Mar- 
marica, who could have given information concern- 
ing their different countries. Neither v^ould fuch 
authorities have ferved to form maps, indicating, as 
we have been told, the bcar'mgs of all the fca-coajts^ 

• P rogreditur facer fcr'iha pcnnas hahens In capitCy ac tn mantbus 
papyri 'volumeny l^ . vas fcapt forma^ in quo Uhrarrum atramentum 
(upa^ixov jLLîXav) î^ juficus quo fcrihimt . Hiinc cpcrtet nrf cere ilia qu£ 
vocantur hieroglyphica iîf cofmographica Iff gcograpkica^ iff ordi- 
nem foils l^ luna^ iff quinquc planetarum, chorographuim JEgypti iff dc- 
firiptionem Nilif ut iff apparatus fiurc/rum loconim^ iffc. Stromal, vi. 
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nnd all the great roads of the a?icient continent. Even 
fuppofing that fome Egyptians belonging to the fa- 
cerdotal college of Sais, had really held fuch won- 
derful converfation with Solon, as Plato has intro- 
duced into his Atlantis, yet it would not follow that 
thofe Egyptians poffefled any geographical knowledge , 
concerning certain lands fituated very far weftward ; 
for nothing is more confufed, and manifeftly falfe, 
than what is related in the Timaeus and the Cri- 
Ûas. 

What has been fo much exaggerated by Clemens 
of Alexandria, may be reduced to the following juft 
bounds. The priefts could not have any other maps 
than fingle topographical paintings of Egypt, like 
that on the veil of Ifis j and as all the lands of that 
country were meafured, it was no difficult matter, by 
this means, to approach great precifion. Befidcs, 
the courfe of the Nile, and the uniform diredion of 
two chains of mountains extending from fouth to 
north as far as Memphis, rendered that operation 
praûicable, even for thofe who were ignorant of 
theory, Ihe pricfts, however, followed certain prin- 
ciples which they never affected to conceal ; for they 
communicated them to the Jews, who made fome ufe 
of the information under Jo{hua*i and afterwards 
they imparted them again to Thaïes, who tranfmii- 
ted what he knew to his difciple Anaximander; and 
he was faid to have firft introduced niiips among the 

* Jo'", xviii. 
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Greeks*. In this manner, the fcience called geo- 
graphy was produced infenfibly, as well as that pro- 
digious colledion of maps, fuppofed to exceed thirty 
thoufand ; among which the copies are in proportion 
to the originals nearly as eleven to one. 

Independent of the general caufes, unfavorable 
to the fine arts, among all the people of the Eaft, 
it appears that the mythology of the Egyptians waff 
founded on fpeculations, afiFording no refource what- 
ever for either painters or ftatuaries, who were forced 
to have recourfe conftantly to enigmatical and myfte- 
rious fubjefts, where few bodies ever refembled any- 
thing in nature. While human heads were placed 
on the fhoulders of animals, and monfters were mul- 
tiplied without end, it became impoffible to correft 
any faults, or foften the ftyle of drawing. Many 
figures, compofed without any model, were fo fan- 
tallical, that they feemed to belong to a globe dif- 
ferent from ours. Thus we find Apnlaeus, and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, fpeaking of certain fymbolical 
images in ancient Egypt, and calling them annuals of 
another world. This mode of expreflion is evidently 
metaphorical ; yet fome commentators have been fa 
devoid of common underftanding, as to conclude 
that the Egyptians were acquainted with America. 
They fancy they diftinguifh this, particularly in the 
terms employed by Apulaeus, to defcribe the robe of 
painted fluff he had received at his initiation into the 

* Dc vctcrum Geographia. Diogenes Laertius in vît. /naxîm. 
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TTiyfterîes of Ifis*. It was entirely covered with 
thofe emblematical reprefentations conftantly ufed by 
the Egyptians, and fometimes heaped in fuch quan- 
tities on the heads of their ftatues that they appeared 
as much cruflied as Caryatides endeavouring to fup- 
port a maffy burden. 

The Greek artifts, to render the divinities they 
received originally from Europe more majeftic and 
impofmg, difcharged as many attributes as poffible 
from their heads, and never added any hoods fo dif- 
agreeable as thofe placed frequently by the ftatuaries 
of Thebes and Memphis on ftatues of Ofiris, Ifis, 
and particularly on the Coloffus of Memnon. This 
appears to have been a bonnet woven with the leaves 
of two different kinds of palm-trees, one of which 
has the botanical name of Phoenix, and the other is 
pieculiar to the Thebais f. 

Mankind, in warm countries, have inclinations 
very bppofite in their nature. The Spaniards are 
exceedingly grave, and yet paffionately fond of dan- 
cing : when the peafants, towards the evening, hear 
the found of a mufical inftrument, they cannot re- 
frain from leaping and frilking like the negroes. The 
Egyptians had not exaûly that difpofition, but 
inclined., from their gloomy charader, to melan- 
choly, and pofleffing great quicknefs of imagination, 
they Uuftuated conftantly between extremes, without 

• J^/^<7.v<7 iamcn r'/crfSy cclore lario cîrcum fwtatis tnf.gnthar anU 
maUbus ; Line (hacunes hul'ici, hide gryphes Kyperborcty quos in 
fpcciem pinnate alius gsnerat mitndus ûltcr^ Lib. xi. 

* f alma Thebaica, dichotomir, folio ilabelliformi. 
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being able to find a medium. Thus their ftatuarie* 
either produced coloflal ftatues, or fuch very fmall 
images as were carried in proceffion on fhrines, made 
like boats, or fimilar to thofe which, under the form 
of pigmies, reprefented the nine cubits of the . in- 
creafe of the Nile*. If fuch people had been aban« 
doned to themfelves, their allegorical compofitions- 
would have become fo whimfical and numerous as to 
be altogether unintelligible. But when fuch changes 
appeared dangerous, the priefts interfered ; and they^ 
would no longer admit any innovations in exterior 
worfhip, after having added five days to the year, 
which feems to have been the lafl of their eflential 
aâs. It is unfortunate that this interefting epoch in 
their hiftory cannot be afcertained with any precifion. 
Warburton and Shuckford, indeed, place it in the 
year of tht world two thoufand fix hundred and fixty. 
five ; but nothing is more abfurd and ridiculous than 
to date here from the beginning of the world, the 
era of which is a thoufand times more uncertain than 
that of the invention of the Epagomenes. Newton 
endeavoured likewife to determine the fame thing, 
but four hundred years difference appears between his 

* It was by the Greek fculptors that thefe dwarfs of a cubit 
high were changed into fiKtcen children of the Nile. We fee an 
example of this in the (latue dcfcribed by Pliny, and another 
mentioned by Montfaiicon, Diar. Italic, cap. xx. 

The allegorical ftyle of the Egyptian priefts is faid to have 
given rife to the fable of the pigmies of Ethiopia, and their bat- 
tles with the ibis, which advances or retires in proportion as the 
Nile falls or rifes. 

calcu- 
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calculation and the two others We have mentioned* 
Indeed, even until the prefent day, it has never been 
known that three chronologifts have agreed perfeûly 
on th€ fame point*. 

When this. prohibition took place, the fculptors 
mufl have taken to copying the ancient models, and 
they even adopted one fpecies of phyfiognomy for all 
their ftatues, without ever deviating either in air or 
features. According to this ftandard, the chin was 
exceedingly fmall, and very round cheeks, as Mr. 
Winkeiman has obferved, formed a charaderiftic of 
all the engraved ftatues of Egypt |. When taking 
the outline of heads, as they are feen in full face, the 
Egyptians feem to have preferred a circle to an oval; 
they drew the eyes obliquely, raifed them as much as 
the forehead, and caufed the angles of the feftion of 
the lips to turn upwards. The Greeks, on the con- 
trary> made them defcend, and when any difpute 
arifes concerning corporeal beauty, the judgment of 
the Africans fhould never be put in competition with 
that of the Greeks. 

When the ridiculous fyftem was adopted in Eu- 
rope, of making che Chinefe defcendants of the 
Egyptians, the phyfiognomy of the former was fup- 
pofed to be evident on the ancient ll^atues of Egypt ; 
and the illufion became fo great, that even the mum- 
mies were believed to difcover the fame refemblance. 

* On the inftitiUion of the Epagomenes we may confult the 
Sacred Chronology of Mr. Vignoles, and the Egyptian Calendar 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Infcrîptions.' ' 

t Defcription of Engraved StoncF, by Earon de Stofch. 
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Yet the lineaments mufl be (otally changed, not 
only from the efFeâs of time, and the drying up of 
the flefli, but alfo by the operation of removing the 
partition of the nofe, in order to extraft the brain' 
throuq-h the noftrils, and afterwards fill the (kull 
with refinous matter. This being always the cafe, 
the appearance of the face was changed, and flat- 
tened fomeihing like that of the Chinefe. We may 
afcribe to this circumftance what Dion relates of the 
emperor Auguftus having disfigured the mummy of 
Alexander the Great ; becaufe he touched the nofe 
precifely on the place where the cartilage had been 
^ taken away by the embalmers. 

To apply to ill-made ftatues and dead bodies on 
fuch matters was altogether abfurd, when an oppor- 
tunity prefented itfelf of examining the modern in- 
habitants of Egypt, who are undoubtedly defcended 
from the ancient Egyptians; but the Coptes have no 
refcmblance to the Clhinefe, who are a race of Tar- 
tars, prefer ving the original charaQeriftic of having 
thin beards, little eyes, and flat nofes. We fee from 
this, what fliould be thought of all thofe frivolous 
proofs which have been adduced on fo important a 
fubjefl:. 

The artiUs of Egypt continued to work, in all the 
cxadnefs of the fird flyle, until the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. The eftablifliments made by the Greeks 
in the Dclta^ under Pfammetichus, were entirely com- 
niercial, without afleding the arts, which under- 
went no revolution during the conquefl: of the Pcr- 
fians, PUto fays, that in his day the Egyptians had 

changed 
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. dhanged nothing, either in their painting or fculp- 
,» ture : their produdions at this moment, fays he, 
refemble exaflly what they have been from time im- 
memorial : they difcover nothing more finilhed, nei- 
ther are their produâioris at all more imperfeft. Thus 
the journey of that philofopher into Egypt affords an 
, epoch truly remarkable, to which modern authors do 
not appear to have even adverted. On the contrary, 
the general opinion is, that the ancient ftyle was 
abandoned on the invafion of the Perfians, who, 
under Cambyfes, were yet barbarians ; and who, far 
from bringing artifts with them, took fome Egyptians 
to ereû fome fabrics in their own province, and the 
ruins of one are ftill found beyond Araxes, now called 
Bend'Emir. 

Why the manners and cuftoms of the Perfians did 
not make any impreffion on the minds of the con- 
quered, is a circumftance that can be explained very 
naturally. In the firft place, the emperors of Perfia 
never refided in Egypt : they reduced it to a pro- 
vince, and fent thither governors, or grand fatraps, 
who refided at Memphis ; and the greater part of the 
Perfian troops were cantoned round that town, as a 
check on the Delta, as well as on the Thebais. The 
Egyptians, unable to fupport the feverity of the yoke, 
revolted frequently ; and the confequence of war was 
the pillage of every thing facred and profane. Even 
the archives of . the temples were feized ; and it is 
difficult to conceive how the priefts of Egypt could; 
in that inftant of calamity, have colleûed lufficient 
ready money to purchafe back the wrecks of their 
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liboTÎes from an tnfamcas euntich of Oclius, who 
leqiiired a prodigioys ranfom for mhat had fallen 
into his pofllffion. , After this, we may well believe 
that the Egyptians conceived the greateft horror for 
cvei'y thing pracliftrd by their oppreiTors. But the cafe 
was very diircTent,^when5 after the death of Alex- 
ander, Egypt was governed by foreign piinces, who 
refided there, and reftored Ehe ancient civil forms of 
the kingdotiu The three fiilt Ptolemies condufted 
thetnfelves in fuch a manner as to iiifure the afled^ion^ 
of the Egyptians : barbarians deftroy ty oppreffing ; 
but they were men, fenfible to every fpccies of glory^ 
T^ho cauftd all the arts to flouriûi* Under thtlr reiga 
the Egyptians, by imitai ing the produftions of Greece, 
or perhaps from having feen the Greeks at work^ be- 
gan firft to foften their ft y le* The latter had every 
advantage wiih regard to draiving, but none what- 
ever in the temper of the inftru merits, or in the art 
of ufmg them : for the Egyptians excelled in pre- 
paring fteelj and they fucceeded perfcâly in polifli- 
mg fuch refraftory fubftances as rhe different kinds 
of baf^Ites* They underftood befides, equally well 
with the Greeks, all the mechanifm relative to en- 
graving on precious ftones. It may be excufable to 
repeat here, that the refearches undertaken to deter- 
mine the origin of this art in Egypt have been frtiit- 
lefs; and Bochart affords nothing fatisfadory in the 
atticle where he treats of Jchamln oifamir^ which he 
takes for emery ^^ 



* HietozDico», torn, Ji, 
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Thus It may be affirmed, that the Egyptians, from 
time immemorial, have known how to cut jewels ; 
and this is the more furprifmg, as thofe pf their 
country are extremely hard. No comparifon can be 
made between the real fmaragdus, or emerald of 
Thebais, and that of Pern, whioh yields even to the 
points of pyrites. Befides, it has long been known^ 
and better now thaji ever, by experiments made on 
the diamonds of Brazil, that all the ftones of Ame- 
rica, without exception, are lefs hard than thofe of 
the ancient continent ; and this feems to proceed 
from fome deluge in the new world, pofterior to the 
time of our cataclyfm. 

Some reftriclions fhould be made to what Count 
Caylus advances of the extreme fcarcity of Egyptian 
ftones in relievo. Several are found befides thofe 
mentioned by Natter *, and fome reprefent the mili- 
tary fcarabees, not only wrought on the convex 
fide, but likewife hollowed out on the flat part. The 
little inclination tcftified by the Egyptians for bas- 
reliefs, feems to have influenced them in this, be- 
caufe it cannot be I'uppofed that fo many intaglios 
were made for fignets, fmce we are afliiredby Pliny 
that they never fealed their afts, but confidefed the 
writing alone as fufficient |. 

From all the details adduced here, we may con^ 
elude, that neither the want of inftruments, nor^ 
any difficulties of procedure, prevented the Egyp- 

• Treatifc on the Method of Engraving. 

f Non Jignans Qriens Egyptus^ lit:eris etiam nunc conicrJa fdls», 
This rule, moft probably, had fome exceptions. 
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tian artîfts from attaining fome degree of perfeûion: 
but they failed conftantly in defign, and their com- 
pofitions were dcftitute of tafte, noblenefs, and grace. 
This obftacle, fo fatal to iheir carter, had its origin 
in the organs and genius of the people; and the 
priefls have been blamed for not introducing mufic 
to moderate and foften their imagination. Uiodorus 
Siculus affures us, that this method appeared to them 
very dangerous, and calculated to enervate the mind, 
as much as wrciiling does the body. Such pofitive 
expreffions might lead us to believe that the Egyptians 
had abfolutcly no mufic ; but the truth is, they did 
pofl'efs a fpecies equally deteftable with that dill heard 
among all the nations of Africa and fouthern Afia. 

Bv examining: the conllruftion of a fiftrum, either 
of filver or brafs, any perfon muft perceive that in- 
ftead of harmony it can only afford a flirill found, 
which, joined to the tones of a wretched flute called 
cbno7ie^ and the bellowing of the ox Apis, pro- 
duced that concert defcribed by Claudian in imi- 
tative verfes *. With regard to the other inflru- 

* ■ K'doùcaJlpns 

R'lh.r pj/r'ty plar'i'jfnue modos JF.gypt'ia ducit 
T^ 'îlidy fuh\v\Jio admv'^'ii cort.'ôus yipis. 
The A')bj Wiiikclman is deceived wlieii he maintains, that the 
fillrum was a new inilriiment in Egypt, beeaufc he did not find it 
in the hunch of the Egyptian ftatiies at Rome. It was not even 
allowed in Erypt to intrtxiuce new mufieal inftrumcnts ; and be- 
fide, a fiihum with a cat's h.ead is fcen in the hands of a very- 
ancient fcmale iUtiic which hr.s been taken for Ifis. This decifive 
monument !s now in Ev.gland ; and if Winkelman had read Bo- 
chart'o In'pjlriw's ccnccnnrg the Sillrum, he would have changed 
V\i opiiricii. 
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ments, fuch as the flageolet, the horn, the pipe of 
barley ftraw, the caftanets, the organic triangle, or 
the iebuni^ the tabor, and a particular kind of flute 
mentioned by Pollux and Euftathius, it is eafy to 
conceive the nature of their melody. Thus the 
priefts would never fuffer any fuch noife in the inte- 
rior of the temples, where they chaunted the facred 
hymns, without any inftrumental accompaniments *. 
The author of a work publifhed in one thoufand 
feven hundred and fixty-eight, aflferts that the mufi- 
cal fyftem of Pythagoras, fuppofed to be that of the 
Egyptians likewife, is exaftly followed by the Chi- 
nefe. So far from being able to prove fuch a whim- 
fical opinion, it falls of itfelf, when we confider the 
eflential diflference between the inftruments of China 
and of ancient Egypt. We fliall not examine the 
reality of the fyftem of Pythagoras, fuch as feme 
have endeavoured to demonftrate it in our days ; bat 
the chief circumftances on which it is founded, feeni 
to be ^f fuch a nature that many nations might have 
praûîfedthem without having any communication wiih 
each other. We cannot therefore be reafonably afta- 
niflied, if feme traces of that nature were found in what, 
from great exaggeration^ is called the Cbinefe muftc ; 
for, by the avowal of the Jefuits themfelves, it does 
not merit that name in aily fenfe whatever f ; and 
befides they have obferved, that the aîrs they heard at 
Canton refembled thofe of all fouthern Afia. Ira- 

* Tra6ï. de îîlocntîone Dcmctriî Fhal. aut Sciîptorii; iiicerti". 
t Du Ilaîdc's Defcrîptîon of Qhina, vol, \\u. 
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vellers, on vîfiting that part of the globe, have in-. 
ftantly perceived that the men there required to be 
conllantly excited to aftion and labor by fhouts, or 
by fuch noife as is made on board of the veffels of 
Japan, China, Siam, and all the iflands of the In- 
dian Aichipelago, to encourage the rowers. In thofe 
countries, fays Chardin, the workmen cannot lift a 
beam, nor carry a ftone, without fliouting i and he 
juftly attributes this to the flothfulnefs of their mind, 
which requires conftantly to be awaked by rude or i 
(hrill founds, like thofe of the tabor and flute, which 
are inftruments common to all the warm regions of 
the two hemifpheres. Soft and melodious founds 
would not make fufEcient impreflion on the organs 
of thefe people ; and this is the reafon they can never 
make any progrefs in mufic. Thus the priefts of 
Egypt could not have fucceedcd by that means in 
producing any revolution in the genius of thcif 
artifts. 

We Ihall now fpeak more particularly of China, 
and begin by obferving that Gio Ghirardini is the 
only one of all the European painters who has pub- 
lifhed a relation ; and it contains, in few words, his 
opinion of the Chinefe, whofe works he had con- 
templated at Canton, and at Pe-kin, where he re- 
mained for fomc time to paint the cupola of a church. 
Trefc people, fays he, have not îhcf?nallc/î idea of the 
fine arts ; ihcy knciv, in fuel, 7:oibing more than to 
li'ei^hftivrr and cat rice *. That an Italian artill 

* V'oyarc Id China i:i the year 1698 by Gio Ghirardinî. 
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fliould be fhocked at the frightful daubings of the 
Chînefe is not extraordinary, when the Tartars them- 
felves could not endure the fight of them. Thus the 
four emperors who have laft reigned there, employed 
only European painters at their court, without even 
being blamed by either the prefumptuous Ham4in^ 
or the graveft among the men of letters, who were 
as fenfibie of the incapacity of their nation in fuch 
matters as of their own, when it was propofed to 
make faultleis almanacks. . 

The firft Jefùîts, who undertook lo decorate the 
imperial palace of Pe-kin, were fcbolaftic tbeoJogifts, 
deftitute of all ideas of handling the pencil : but . 
fortunately they found a lay -friar, who having ground 
colours in Europe, undertook to paint in China ; and 
what is niore, he was applauded. When the miflion- 
arics perceived that the oflice of firft painter to . the 
court became of great importance, they had it granted 
to priefts of their order, who now exercife that art 
at Pe-kin, where the Tartars are incapable of efti- 
mating their capacity ; and they only perceive, that 
whatever comes from their Iiands, furpafles greatly 
the wretched performances of the Chinefe, 

Thefe monks, and particularly Father Attirer, of 
Avignon, drew the plans of the battles gained by the 
Mandhuisjinone thoufand feven hundred and fifty-four 
and fifty-feven, over the Eleuths, Sdcngares, arid Kof- 
chiots, who were faid to have been not onlv van- 
quiflied but exterminated. This, however, does nor 
feem probable ; for thefe wandc^îing nations of Cfveut 
•Taitary fly fometimes to dillant places after a dcfca?, 

and 
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and having difappeared for feme time^ they returii'S^'' 
infenfibly, and re-aflemble bv degrees. Befides, if 
we are well informed, fome of the remains of thofe 
hordes have taken refuge on the territory of Ruffia. 
When the plans of the battles were finifhed, no per- 
fon in all China was cappble of engraving them. 
Neither, indeed, is any thing on copper-plate exe- 
cuted in all Afia, where paintings are too much de- 
fpifed to be multiplied by an inftrument which re- 
quires more patience than the Eafterns are capable of 
exercifing. The Indians, who cut the moulds for 
painted cottons, expedite their work in an aftonirti- 
ing manner ; and therefore they never attempt etch- 
ing, which would retard them unavoidably. 

In the reign of the emperor Can-hi the Jefuits, to 
attraâ: the people to their churches, caufed the walls 
to be painted in the European manner ; and this ar- 
tifice fucceeded beyond expectation, even at Tani" 
tcbeoUj fays Father Gabien, where the perfon -em- 
ployed was a bungler. What ftruck the Chinefe moft 
were drawings in perfpeSive ; and the Emperor, it 
is faid, put his hand on thofe prefcnted to him by 
Father Brogiio; becaufe, ' like the blind man on 
whom the operation for the cataraft was performed 
in London, he fuppofed the furface mufl really have 
been uneven, Ghirardini, who painted a colonnade, 
and different parts of architecture, atPe-kin, pafled 
for a forcerer, who deluded the people by his fpells. 
Savages wonder at nothing ; while ignorant men ad- 
mire every thing ^ and Ghirardini, who was not 
much flattered by the applaufes of the Chinefe, re- 
turned 
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hâve nd idea of eîthef glory or ambition j ànd ererj 
thing there goes by calculation. 

' The Uoa-pet are igênettilly atlsicHed to Ibmô ùiânu- 

faûure, particularly of porcelain, wherei- in former 

times, they received fttiffês, whenever any viSe was 

njuredi * the coloring chanced to run over thcout*- 

les whîïë'în the fire; and they* always fapported 

s trieatraent patiently. But- the wofrkiAen; who 

ned th^ moulds, and thbfe employed înt|ff^pariag 

)afte, which is no trifling labor^ inftcadt' of fub^ 

g to fuch dppreflibni threw thtemfehe^ fomei 

iito the burning fiimace^^ ' tb terminate^ theif 

\ -e exiftencè. Iiï that, the Mandhui 'TartatJ 

'j derated the power of the' mandarines, who 

C ^ over the artifls in' a bârbaroas manner; 

bt 3 the conqueft. The infpeaioti of the 

ai. s was cômnïîtted entirely to infamous eu* 

ce ere all obliged in turn to pay tribute; and 

ittt. ign acquired a direôinSuence on every 

ban there. Iii this confifts a part of the 

Chin . people, whofe inftitutions are in every 

pices, z&\y oppofite to thofe of the ancient 

either Chinefe, fo far from thinking of 

other ,ble fyftcm as that of rendering pro- 

wnagiii in families, did not even confine 

howevc clafles; and every perfon could 

figurer fe, and become even a bonze, or 

^^ t^ :h is the moft defpicable ftate of 

the cha. çr even that of a robber. Yet 

^ ^i^ ' I in China, as with the greater 

emplc}' 0^2 part 
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truth and geaius, the fame thing caA be hid of ^H 
the paîntiîigs of fouthern Alia : there the ttiok pre-^ 
clous coloring fubftances are found in profufion ^ 
yet the inhabitants have never known how to taka 
advantage of this gift of nature. 

ITie Chinefe give the general name of Hoa-pei to 
thofe miferable wretches who paint cabinets^ gxeal 
lanterns, china, and the gtafles brooght from Eu- 
rope, They are the poorelt artifans in the whole 
empiie, and fcurccly earn enough to lives although 
they work very rapidly, and employ all therr chil- 
dren at the age of fix or feven years* By this their 
hands ate fpoiled for the refl of their days ; becaufe, 
by pauîtîng before they know tiny thiog of drawings 
they become daiibers like their fathers. Tliofe pupils 
lÉvho have leaft genius, acquire a knowledge of very 
few contours: fome are onfy capable of drawing 
branches, and others of adding the leaves» which, 
befides, are very badly reprefented* Generally fpeak- 
ing, indeed, none of the Afiatic painters are very^ 
able in that part of their art which regard» the fo- 
liage of trees. 

Father Parrenin perceiving the împofîibîlîty of corw 
cealing from Mr, Mairan the ignorance of the ChU 
ncfe in ailrononiy, pretended, as an excufe, that thi» 
did not proceed from want of genius, but that aflro- 
nomers there were badly paid. Painters, however, 
are dill Icfs encouraged, and the man who would 
f rfieri." devote thirty years of his IHc in acquiring fome 
knowledge of his profeflion, could not aiierwardsde* 
fray his ex pen ces ; for the people of that country 
4 have 
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have tid'idea of either glory or ambition; and ercKf 
thing there goes by calculation. 

The Htftf-^é'f'aréigênettilly attached to Ibme ùiânu- 
fàûure, particularly of porcelain, where»' in former 
tîfnes, they received fttipes, whenever any v^e was 
injuredi 'dr the cblotîûg chanced to' run over the out*- 
Hikes white ih the fire»; and they always fiipportcd 
this trteatniêiit patiently. 'Bùf' the wofrkiéen' who 
^I^Med'th^ mouidd, and thbfe employed 1nt|n^parittg 
the pafte, which is no trifling labori inftcad*^ of fob», 
ihifting to fuch oppreflibni threw thtemfehe^ fomei 
tim^s into the burning fiimacc^) ' td terminate- thdf 
mlferable exiftence. Iiï that, the Mandhui ^TartarJ 
have moderated the power of the ^'mandarines, who 
tyrannifed over the artifls in' a barbarous manner; 
previous to the conquéft. The infpeaion of the 
manufactures was committed entirely to infamous é\A* 
nuchs, who were all obliged in turn to pay tribute; and 
thus tfcefovereign acquired a direôinSuence on every 
thing executed there. In this confifts a part of the 
flavery of thefe people, whofe inftitutions are in every 
thing almoft direftly oppofite to thofe of the ancient 
Egyptians. The Chinefe, fo far from thinking of 
fuch an imprafticable fyftem as that of rendering pro- 
felTions hereditary in families, did not even confine 
them to tribes or clafles ; and every perfon could 
chufe his line of life, and become even a bonze, or 
hcggî'ïg monk^ which is the moft defpicable ftate of 
all, without excepting even that of a robber. Yet 
the arts have remained in China, as with the greater 

Q^^ part 



pan of ihe other Eaftern nâiîons, in a kind of efcrna/ 
infancy. 

All thefe confideratiora may have led to belîexe» 
that the iuhabitasas of tbofe countries poffeired an 
inventive turn alone, and were dcftttute of capacity 
in irftpravlng a difcovery. It is uecefTarj' to obferve 
on fhis point» that among tliem the hi (tory of ans 
and trades is covered with mucb darknefs ; becaufe 
they never piqued themlclvcs mi writing with truth 
and candor. Thus, the difcove^ics nmdc by th« 
Chinefe cannot be diflinguiflied cWarly from thofç 
they owe to the Indians, who feetn to have carried 
ihe raode of ftatnpîng ctMton with moulds into China; 
and the progreU from this to printing books was very 
nifling. Nothing is mare dcfpicable than the man- 
ner in which the Chincl'e ftiiflle and contradict them* 
felves, when tbey endeavour to exptain the real epoch 
of the invL-^iition of prifUting. They alferts that they 
poffefled that art fifty years before our era; and the 
annals of the empire fay it was not pra coifed until 
the reign of Mhigtjjlmg^ who, according to the chro- 
nology adopted in Europe, afcended îhe throne in 
the year nine hundied and twenty-fix of the prefcnt 
era. Even in this calculation the period muft have 
been anredattd near two ceaUiries^ according to Ta* 
ther TrigauU, who wrote in the year one ihoufand fix 
hundred and fifteen ; for he aflinns that the Chinefe 
cannot produce any proof of any edition having been 
printed previous to the year eleven hundred ** 

• We 
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Wéîiavè only to confult the monuments m our 
pofleffion, rehtive to the ancient ftate of commerce 
and arts in fouthern Afia, to be convinced that the 
Indians were the inventors of printing ; and the fluffs 
colored in- this manner hive alwap, as well as at 
the prefent time, formed a confiderable part of their 
cogwnerce, as we fee by what has been written by the 
dubious author of the Pfriphts of ihe Erythraan Sea. 
They were at all times covered with the ftrangeft re« 
prefentations of fantaftical figures *, which originate 
in the exalted idea« of Oriental nations, as well as 
in their ignorance and paflion for allegories. Chi- 
tnerical monfters are cafily painted ; while nothing 
is more difficult than to delineate animals, becaufe 
the fmallefl deviation from the real form and propor- 
tions takes away the refemblance. More artificial 
flowers are made in China than in any other country 
of the world : but a botanift, who had an opportu- 
«ity of ezamining the different plîints in their na- 
tural flate," afferts, that of all thofe manufaâured 
and fent to Europe, not one is exempt from fome 
monftrofity. Either the leaves bdong to a clafs dif- 
ferent from the flalk on which they are placed, or 
ibme fuch exXravagant licence i« difcoveraWe alfo on 

* Evf « Clmidian fpeaks of the palaJted uuffe of Egypt: 
yam,cochhU bomines junèîos l^ quiquid inane 
NuirU, in atbaïu qua pin^Uur hutia veils. In Eutrop. u 
This î« the right *way -of reading this verfe, infitàd o^ y^UaFids^ 
Judalc'/y or Ifiacis, as we find in fome editiuns; ■ TJie paflage in 
Xhe Book of Job,, ^liich wa3 though t^to refpeCl the duff;» of India» 
alludes to nothing of the kind. I'hc çrror was, occafioncd by thç 
Latin traiillatidiî/ . . ' ; • 
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the calice and parts of Jriidification. Fron» thi^ ex* 
ample, an idea may be formed of the confurion pre- 
dominant in the minds of all the Chinefe workmen» 
who, carried away by their îmïigination^ are incapa- 
ble of ftudyîng nature. It muft however be admitted 
that the ftrange ideas emertained there concermug 
corporeal beauty muft, in fome meafure, take away 
from the painters and fcuJptors the poflibility of giv^ 
ing noblenefs to their figures. Both mud conform 
themfelves to the reigning tafte, and reprefent eveti 
the gods with very big bellies. This charaâeriftic i$ 
remarkable in all the numerous figures of Ninijh^ 
who refeinbles a dropfical perfoni and fits on hi$ 
heels like an ùrang-miafig. Nothing could be ima- 
gined more oppofite to the majeftic air communicated 
to the divinities of the Greeks^ than the phytiognomy, 
corpulency I and whole deponment of the frightful 

It is believed that the cuftom of faftening the robes 
with a girdle, conftantly praûiled by the Chinefe, 
h^s made them confider the protuberance it frequently 

pccafions as a great perfection in the human body. 
But this prejudice, which has found its way even 
into Ruflia, may have originated among the TartarSj 
who, from being conftantly on horfeback, contraû 
more or lefs fuch defers ; and Hippocrates feems to 
indicate fomething of the kind proceeding from equi- 
tation among the Scythian ii. What the Chinefe have 
taken for a mark of beauty among the men, they 
confider as a (hocking deformity in women, whofe 
bodies they fuppofe ftould bç flendcr and delicate. 

When 
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Whm iiHtY took to brtiifMif «be fept pf • dje hh^ kx^ 
silfnikiif^himiks^l ^iniotls muft bfive fbUo^ed» like 
iie^s^ c(Hifisqu<nc^4: Thus^ W.i^« the tinazi^s^i&i^' 
gorge th^nfeives wkh every :thingco;Afîder6(t as ixu)ft 
noM^flungy fiich as ^eib <^: l^rids .and tisndoq3 of 
ftags, ia hopes of acquiriog corpulency to jSjil a Xophu 
^t.the tribunate, .Ac women &ft through fear of be*» 
<^omiag too fat* Tfipfe 4a«ie& who fuppofe that th^ 
muid i$ rendered fcrvile by.induftry» take .^are to let 
th^it nails grow té(> th^ utinjofl^ andtq.prefferve them 
from injury £kiring.t,he'«ig]^t> they are provided with 
ibesuth^ :of .t>fin)bOQ, or metaU >. Th^ ^la^s^ joined 
€0 the exlrf me ^engt^ of^ tt)^ eyelids^ ^^quiced Uke* 
wife by S*t, -w<?uld:pjPo4Mce. no .efFeft on the men^ 
Wilefs .Chey. were a^çoii^panied wit|i fuch delic^t^ 
fvaifts a$. neithcjr. tiieir.:|>!iii^rs n^r fcuj^t<?rs have 
IsjBCQWtt how to copy exââly^ SornetirtSes they draw 
figures of womes monftroos from their height, in 
i>roporiioa to the thickness;' and roundnefs of their 
ixinbs* Many fuch lank bpdie^ are feen pn the old 
china ware; bm this rldicul<}us (lyle is fomewhat 
ibfte«ie4.by the coaqu^fl: of the Tartars,, who neither 
îhink like tj|e. Chii^efe, in po^nt of beauty, nor ^ 
niale qiiaUficatioa^, , . 

. The Hda-p^/Vilideeci, havç bqen âççufed .of render- 
mg all tlie facep thçy dnxv un^3^\}Xreily:Mgly^ and of 
m^kiçg. nothing but Cfiricatures,. as^we are informed 
by Father le Comte *. But the truth is, that thefe 
daubers become mailers of a certain nutnbçr of out- 

• New Memoirs on Chraa, voL u 

<i.4 lines, 
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Imett tnrÎTely by dtnt of praOJce ; and ihde tbey le- 
pcat contlotially» predfeiy like the painiers in Indla^ 
ivhofeptAures coniam foinctimci from dgbty to a 
hundred figures, where all the women have the fame 
features, and the men Ukewile. This mode of baw 
log but one phyfiognomy for each fex, is the foreft 
proof thai thdr whole knowledge of drawing is only 
praâicaL It feems very probable, that fome travel- 
lers have been deceived in attributing to the Chinefe 
a knowledge of frefco : for the decoiaiions of the 
pagoda of Emouif cited by them as examples^ are 
apparently in water-colors* Neither can they be 
confidered as very ancient, becaufe tbey refer to the 
worlhip of Fù 'i like all the other pagodas of the 
empire, if we except perhaps thofe of Tûùfê. Our 
information with regard to the interior of the latter 
is very inexafl ; but it is reafonable to fuppofe that 
they likewifc contain Indian fynibols. 

As the edifices of the Chinefe are not conftruûed 
10 refifl many ctoturics, it is not extraordinary that 
no antique paintings (hould be found among them : 
but what Nicuhoff relates in the moll: pofitive terms 
of their having no ancient fiatues^ h indeed very fur^p 
prifmgf. Not one well-informed perfon has ever 
confidered as authentic the HkeneiTes of Confucius, 
faid to be taken during his life. Even admitting 
that fome Chinefe (latues did aftually exift ever fincç 
that epoch, they could not be very remarkable for 
tlidr antiquity. Herodotus iw fuppofed to have writ- 



• Salmon's Prt'ftnt Stati f-f China» vol. u 
+ Alg^cmcenc Bcfchtn^vtng^ van't Ryk Sins* 
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ten towards the year four hundred and eighty before 
our era, and confequently in the life-time of C^nfk* 
ciusj according to vulgar tradition ; for his hiftory is 
totally unknown. When Herodotus vifited Egypt, he 
few ftatues ihere already decayed by time, although 
Aey were probably made of fycamore wood, which is 
aftoniihingly durable inthechefts made for the mum- 
mies, when impregnated with a certain alkali to pre* 
vent the attack of worms. Thefe ftatues, falling to 
pieces with age, at the period when Confucius is 
fuppofed to have lived, were indeed very ancient 
monuments. 

Some invelligations, ftill more profound than thofc 
of NieuhoflF, would indeed be neceflary ; although 
he followed the courfc of the great canal between 
Canton and Pe-kin, Gn this road, traverfihg the 
centre of the empire^ nothing hitherto has appeared 
more ancient than the van-ly, or great wall ; and To 
much is the hiftory of this country filled with ob- 
fcurities and contf adi£tions, that We cannot know 
really in what year that aftonîûiin^ work was under- 
taken. 

With regard to the coloflean ftatues made of clay 
or plafter, either painted or gilt, they have been 
found in great numbers from the twenty-firft degree 
of north latitude to the fortieth; and from the 
weftern extremity of Chenji, as far as Voen-teng^ the 
raoft eaftern cape on the Chinefe territory. But all 
thefe were certainly executed at periods ftill later 
than our prefent era ; as is demonftrated by the very 
f) mbols of ihofe idols which relate to the religion of 

India. 
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India. No ftatu€s, uivefted with any attribute* of 
EgyptiaD divinities, have ever been found in all the 
eElent of the empire j and nothing can be raore op* 
pofite to the ftyk of the anifts of Egypt than the 
manner praftifed by the Chinefe. This will appear 
ftiil more llriking, when \^'e fliall endeavour to com* 
pare the archîteâure of thofe two nations^ refembling 
abnofl in nothing j and certainly net in the drag<^n 
and th^fQn>bQam^ as Mr. Mairan maintained erro* 
neoufly. 

Some details cannot be difpenfed with here, re* 
lative to thofe fabulous animals fo frequently repre» 
fented by the fcnlptors and painters of China. The 
dragon oa the ftandards, liveries » and robes of the 
emperors, u called lu in the Chinefe language. This 
word is found in feveral dialects of the Tartar, and 
particularly in CalmuCj Mogul, and Turkifli, with- 
out varying in fignlficaiion, or even in orthography ; 
f^ it is written in the fame manner by Abulgazi in 
his Hj/hry, and Ulugh-Beigh, nephew of Tamer- 
lane, in his EpQchas. This conformity has led me to 
fuppofe, that the Chinefe dragon was the principal 
armorial fign of the Tartar hordes, when they made 
fonie eflablifliments in Thibet and the province of 
Chenfu It is the opinion of a German author, that 
this fpecies of monfter, painted in a rode manner on 
their banners and bucklers, gave rife to the celebrated 
fable in Scythian mythology, concerning the combats 
of the Arimafpes with the Griphons *, The Moguls, 
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who conquered CWna in the thirteenth century, and 
the Man4huis> who fucçeeded them in the fyypn^ 
teenth^ rcfpefted çqually thi^ fymbolj and tjieii 
adopting it, without any chai:^e wh^tever^, proves hpw 
much thtîy were convmced of it;s having origmated 
in Tartary. Thus all the Chinefe hiftoriaas agrç^ 
that the emblem, of the dragon ista^ ancient as their 
ifirft founder F^r^i. It would be in vain to objejft 
that the Mand^uis were unwilling to render ihc.vaqir 
qujfhed defpfirat^, by forcing them ito renounce the 
arms of their anceftors ; for thefe ^conquerors were 
not moved either -by sprayers of tearsi when they 
formed the refoluti.on of making the Chinefe change 
their drefs. Nothing could prevent them from exe* 
cuting this fcheme^ dilated by the ;fQiindjeft policy; 
and it became neceffary for every perfon to abandem 
his ancient gfrrb, or ây with thofe who went to ^ 
tavia to preferve their long haïr* 

The abfurdity is therefore evident of endeavour- 
ing to find in this dragon the crocodile of the Nile» 
called by the Egyptians cbamfa^ a word refembling 
in nothing. the lu of the Chinefe*. The latter befide$ 
fpeak a monofyllabical language, while that of ancient 
Egypt, on the contrary, contained polyfyllables j 
and a greater difference than this cannot be imagined 
between any two nations of the earth. 

Mr. Mairan is exceedingly deceived, when he pre- 
tends that the crocodile was feen on the coat of arms 
of the Phar^ùohs *} and a little knowledge of jnythor 

logy 

• Letters to ' Father Parrcnln conccriimg Chinai— Mri Mairaa 
prétends that po crocodiles exift ip China. Father Martini^ Mieu« 

hoff, 
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logy would have made him perceive that it was the 
emUem of Typhon, or the evil fpirit, except in 
fome towns fituated on artificial canals, very diilant 
from the courfe of the Nile, 

It is true that a Jew, to infult a king of Egypt, 
life» the term Great Dragon^ or Tbanin^ in compar- 
iag him infolently to the crocodile. From this odious 
appellation, fuggefted by that national hatred fubfifl- 
ing between the Hebrews and Coptes, nothing more 
can be concluded than that injurious language has 
been ufed in every age. 

The faô, however, is, that iEIian dcfcribes, better 
than Diodorus Siculus, the fpecies of fymbol carried 
by the kings of Egypt in their diadem. He calls it 
cxprefsly the fpotted afpic ^; and this is exaôly the 
thermutis, or facred ferpent, which bites its own 
tail. Placed likewife on the head of Ifis to indicate 
power, and well known in the different monuments, 
it had no more affinity or connexion with the dragon 
ci China, than the fleur-de-lys of France with the 
thiftles on the efcutcheon of Scotland. Thus the 
errors propagated on this fubjeâ, have been no lefs 
monftrous than the fuppofed animal to which they 
alludedt 

hoffy and fome other authors, affirm that fomc are found in the 
mcr Go. 

* Hinc ^gyptîorum rcges in diademate variegatas afpide^ 
gcrcre înteHexî, per figuram iftius animah's invidlum imperii robur 
iigntficantes. Dc Nat. Animal, lib. vi. According to IModofus 
this emblem varied in Egypt with the whim of the fovereign, who 
carried fometimes on his diadem the head of a Itpn. But wç have 
rcafon ^o believe/that he was not well informed in that matter. , 

i It 
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It is eafy to demonftrate clearly that the fom^hoam 
has no connexion i^hatever with the phoenix. The 
Chinefe have never known any thing of the canictdar 
cycle, compofed of fourteen hundred and fixty-onê 
years.; and confequently it could never be called the 
pbmniH^ becaufe that word is ufed to denote ndthing 
more than the accompliflunent of the revolution, 
which brings back the heliacal rifing of Sirius to 
the firft day of the month Thotb. The XAtAfomrb^am. 
reprefented with a tuft of feathers on its head» ac- 
cording to the figure publiihed by Father Bouis, ap- 
pears to be the fame fymbol wich the puet, fo much 
celebrated in the mythology of the ancient Indians ; 
and for further details it is fufficient to refer the 
reader to iElian. 

Sculptors, properly fo called in China, are nearly 
equal in number to the potters, or thofe who mould 
figures of clay, plafter, and porcelain pafte ; and the 
occupation they procure from the bonzes is much 
greater than could be believed, were it not known 
that thefe fanatics increafe conftantly the number of 
their idols. About a century ago, the Dutch ambafla- 
dors, who went to Pe-kin, vifited a pagoâa fuppofed 
to contain near ten thoufand fuch ' figures, from the^ 
height of half a foot to the fize of a coloflfus, ranged 
on (helves like books in a library. Befides the images 
kept in temples, each Chinefe poflefl^s a certain num- 
ber in his own houfe ; and thofe who pafs their lives 
in barks on the great rivers, conftruft chapels to 
contain a confiderable number. If we add to them 
the total quantity, computed at five or fix million, 
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diftributed in Europe, then we may be fatlnficd that 
the poiters in China are not idle ; although they 
would be much better employed in tilling the barren 
lands of Km-icheou than m producing fuch rtide and 
ufelefs trifiei. We do not Ipeâb herte of certain fta- 
toes in flone, which are unqneftionabty what thefe 
artifts have made moft tolerable j becaufe the ampli- 
tude c^ the draperies generally conceals the members 
moft difficult to be escecuted, fuch as the hands and 
fett^ When fuch parts remain uilcovei^ed, they are 
always maimed s from a total ignorance of anatomy 
or ofteoiogy ; for thefe people, iti karntng to draw^ 
never ufe a {fcektoBv Whatever good model may be 
fet before them^ diey cainot refrain from falling 
into their ufaal contours j and while endeavouring 
to imitate the groups of figures on Saxon ware, they 
conftantly infert Chinefe features. It is not only ne- 
ceflary in all vafes and pieces of porcelain of fome 
importance, to give them models^ but likewife in 
certain dainalk fluffs ; otherwife the merchants of 
Europe would be very badly ferved. 

The fculptors in China have always had an evî* 
dent advantage ovef the painters, who encountered 
far greater difficulties in all their attempts to attain 
fome knowledge of coloring, as well as the prin- 
ciples of the claro^obfcuro, and of perfpeftive. 
As they could not reach thefe effential points of 
the art, they muft of courfe have remained be- 
hind J and even when iheir drawings were equal- 
ly correct wish thofe of the fculptors, their pic- 
lures were dill infcîior to the ftatues and bas-re- 

liift. 
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Uek *. What is wîdènt hiere with rcganA to the 
Ctenefe, has been equally fo in all other conntridiioS 
the 'wûrld, without eVçft excepting Greece. Vf A 
find, there, that ftatuafy Jiad bee» earned to: iber 
utRioft degree of excellence attainable by'inan,;#iiile 
inch celebrafed painters as Pblygnaicus.tran%re&d 
all the rules of per^eétive. lAfhat is ftili worfe^ theyr 
^d not fnfpe^l that their paiotlngs were d^fe&iv^^ 
sind fo ixr fronr having arrited at-perfefUon,- Aef 
could not difcover in what it confiftedé : . [ 

' Thfe arts moft cultivated by t&e' Egypfetai a» 
precifely thofe toi^aHyitinkiiowa to ibe C3xineft«' With^' 
out fpéaking of gUfs, concermiig iwhich they were 
ignorant until the reign of Ccm^hii they ceit^iM]fK 
liefer made anyprbgrefe^ifi'tfee engravîdg or eve» 
(Hàlifhîng^of jiredotis? iionei.- -It \af pearly i^yt'l^ 
Bell of Antermony, that ihefe 'f€<^ptt'^ d<^ mt ipem 
diûtncnds: few aref»en among them\ ànd'ibtfe tbey dp 
foffefs. are as til cut as^ all their -^b^'rjeweléf, * • 

The Chîfifefê', contrary to jhe^'cuftom rf, the Egyp- 
tians, make great «fe of fignets; but the emperor 
only lias one of (lone or agate. The ectypes brought 
into Europe have the appearance of being cut with 
the fame point of diatnond employed by the Chinpfe 
Jn piercing broken porcelain, when, they endeavour 

• The Chînefe make a kind of ba^-r.^liefs, fométhîng fimtlar to 
thofe on Trajan's pillar, whete the figures, formed feparately, are 
cut flat on the back, and fallened to the building. This method 
however is not followed in the ornaments of thr frieze of the 
Pai4eou» 

t Journey from Peterfburg to Pe-kin, vol. L 
»• to 
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m ftttth it with brafs wire. Sotne pretend^ enrniC' 
mâj9 thiît chey ha-.*e recourfc to ful^hur, m ifae 
bmc manner f bat ic was employed by die Romans m 
repairifig broken %^es of glals* 

One drcumfboce, of the uloiofl importance^ can- 
cermng which the jeluits have conftajitly attempted 
to deceive us, u^ that the porcelains of the firll qua* 
Kty, bed baked, and moft carefully painted, ai well 
at the 6ite varnifhed or lackered produâions feen at 
Pc-kin, and in the orher great towns of China» are 
alt brought froin Japan. Although Father au Halde 
hat had the aflTurance to deny this faft, the beft-in- 
formcd travellers and merchants have never formed 
a doubt in that refpeftp Independent of ihe journal 
€îf Mr* de Lange, cited in the nott; •» we know that 
all the porcelains given by the emperor of China to 
Mr. Ifmailoff, as prefents to Czar Peter the Firft, were 
certainly inanufadured in Japan, where all the arts 
and tradts arc more cultivated than in China. 1 he 
platca for printing, in particular, are much better 
engraved at Meac& than at Peking and^ befides, 
the Japanefe have never followed the deftruftive mode 
«flophifticaiing the colors, and principally the blue, 
in painting porcelain* WiUi them the magiftraies* 
who infpeit the manufa£loriesj do not permit any 
4*hêrations to be made in the pafle, or any other co- 
loring iubllance, to variegate the enamel. The Ja- 



• " The mr^It bnutîful vamîfficd fiirnîture, fuel» si cabinets^ 
rhaii'Kt tiiblcsp bafk<fti» and othfr thin^i tif ihat nature, a^ wdl ai 
the fineft chiua Wdfc, cumc to Pc-kin from Japan,'' De LangeV 
J Mil mal* Cfjufuk aliii Ofbcck** Vtiyuger, 
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panefe af e dot the only people who difpute the inven- 
tion of porcelain with the Chinefe ; for we fhall fee, 
prefently, that it is claimed likewife by other Afiatic 
nations ; and what appears moft fingular is, that 
thefe difputes extend even to gunpowder, and the 
compafs. Without entering into any difcviffions on 
thefe matters, we have reafon to fuppofe, that not one 
good magnetic needle is to be found in all the extent 
of China, except fuch 'as are brought from Nangafaku 
Thefe feem to have been prepared in the interior oiF 
Japan, and Mia^ where, according to the map« of 
Tavetnier, the produûions in fteel, and in particu». 
lar feveral blades of diflferent kinds, are of an ex* 
cellent quality *• 

The ancient government of the Dairis^^ although 
ki folne meafure feudal, and confequently fubjeû to 
great inconveniences^ appears however to have been 
lefs unfavorable to arts and fciences, than the prefent 
rigid defpotifm, introduced by that monfter Fide^ 
SchoJJi^ who, born in a cottage, died on the throne 
in one.thoufand five hundred and ninety-eight. The 
troubles excited by the different cubos^ were fcarcely 
more tolerable ; but from being only temporary, 
they were infinitely lels pernicious than arbitrary 
power, which continues without interruption. By 
confidering the ancient inhabitants of Greece, in 
their frequent civil vsrars, and the modern Greeks 
changed into brutes under the Ottoman yoke, fome 

• The latitude and longitude of Mia are badly fet down îa 
Taverniers Map : ttat of BeUîn is by far more exad, 

roL. u R . juft 
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jaft Opinion may be formed on this matter. Kempher 
informs us, that in the eighth century, Japan had 
produced fculptors iivhofe memory was revered*: 
but fmce the new regency, no perfon is honored ; 
becaufe honor and defpotifm are as incompatible as 
vice and virtue, 

Ahhough the Japanefe wares have fomc refem- 
blance to thofe of China, yet ic is eafy to perceive 
that they poflefs tar more regularity in the contour, 
more truth in the details^ and more meaning in the 
coloring. Some artifts of that country have even 
painted flowers, planes, birds, quadrupeds, and fifh^ 
tolerably conformable to nature* Such ifolated ob- 
jefls are far from conftituting piftures where any 
thing can be difcovered relative to perfpeftive, and 
the art of placing figures in groups* Thofe people 
are grofsly deceived, who imagine the Japanefe, 
from having fucceeded in fome colored drawings, are 
capable of attempting either landfcapes or hiftorical 
paintings. The prince of Orange poflelTes perhaps 
the completeft colleflion extant of Afiatic drawings 
of plants and animals : but whether they are from 
Japan, or fome oth^r country, we have not been able 
to afcertain. At all events/thefe produvtions have 
a right to be included in what Mr, Ofbeck fays of 
Chinefe painting; the colors^ he obferves, are fo 
beautiful, that they infpire fome indulgence for thofe 
ifvho have employed them fo awkwardly- 



^ Hifiory of Japan, book ii. 
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If a fcale were made for the Eaftem painters, like 
that compofcd by Mr. Piles for thofe of Europe, the 
Japanefe would mount a little, while the Peguans^ 
the Bramas, the Siamins, and the greater part of the 
Hindoos, muft remain at nought, with refpeâ ta 
drawing, compofition, expreifi<»i, and coloring *• 

Some drcumftances have been neçefiarily fup- 
prefTed here, concerning the manner of executing at 
Japan certain ftatues of Xaca j becaufe it is neceffary 
to throw afide details, in order to open a way ; éfpé- 
cially as fomething muft be faid of the Perfians, In- 
dians, and unfortunate Africans. With regard tdf 
Thibet, that interefting part of higher Afia, we (hall 
not endeavour to remove the veil by which it is con* 
cealed ; yet we may with certainty conclude that 
painters and fculplors have exifted there* If the por* 
traits t>f a king of that country, and oft grand Lania^ 
found in Kircher*s- China Illufirated^ are faithfully 
copied, they prove that the artifts of Lajfa are neithei* 
inferior nor fuperior to the other Aiiatics. Although 
the people of Thibet are very ancient, and clofely 
related with die Chinefe, they do not on that ac* 
count refrain from difputing feveral of their pre- 
tended inventions, and particularly that of gunpow- 
der. Some pieces of gunnery brought into Europe 
by Tavernier, as great curiofities, prove that LaJfa 
muft have had manufaâories of fire-arms direfted by 

• This fcalc, found at the end of his Courfe of Patntingy hae 
bceafornewhat improved in xht. Memoirs of the jicadeyny of Sciences 
for the year 1755. 
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wttf good workineti, but their antiquity is not hf 
any means attefled* All that Is known of the fttrc 
gf fculpture in that country does not extend beyond 
fome ilatues of Menippi^ a fymbolical monfter ^^ith 
nine heads : (at the Chinele, and the Tartars^ who 
flîoiild never be excluded from that race, have affixed 
more extravagant ideas to the number nine, than the 
Egyptians to that of fcven. Many of the ceremo- 
nials, and political inflîtutions of China, are ana- 
logous to the fame fpecies of puerile fuperftîrîon ; 
fuch as the divihon of the mandarines into nine 
claffcs, and a thoufand other abfurdities, of which 
the moll melancholy is that of puniihing or degrad- 
ing tha relations of a criminal to the ninth degree* 
Writers, who neither examined nor weighed any 
thing, have millaken thefe follies for tokens of wif- 
dom- 

What thePerfians relate on the fubjccl of Mancs^ 
muft be regarded as greatly exaggerated. He is the 
only painter of their country whofe name is known 
jn the Weflj and this would never have happened» 
bad he not been at the fame time chief of a fett* The 
legends of hie difcipks have prefcrved many fafls 
concerning this lingular man, fome of whole paint-» 
ings exift iîill at Tcbigil^ a town of Turkcftan, or of 
Igoittj uniefi», as we have too much reafon to believe, 
that place was dellroyed by fire in the kft Tartar 
wars*. Could any ot the original produUions of 



• Wc tiiid the reafod '^'hj Mana quktcd Ferfïa, tu Hyde*i 
^ real i ft dc Kt-llijicmc Pcrfanijai. 
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Mams be difcovered, they would certainly fuffice to 
nefiatc all that has been advanced by the Manîcheans.' 
]£ the Perfians had found in their own country any 
^«od models of ancient miafters, they muft have con- 
tinued to improve in an 3ri concerning which they are 
almoft totally ignorant. Yet they ftili praô^fe paint- 
ÎQg, andy as they have- foftened the rigors of Mdho<>^ 
metanifin, their want of fuccefe cannot be* ife^ibed 
to that religion. Their figured tapeftry î'ç faid in- 
deed to.. have been very celebrated in the days ^ôf 
Alexander'/ bccaùfe iris mentioned by Tliedphraftus;' 
but neither he, nor any othtfr Greek, ever praifed ihe' 
defiga. The expreffioas employed by Martial, wheii 
Ipeaking of the ftuife qif Aflyria, which refembled io- 
muchthofe of Perfia, haièrrference to nothing morcf 
riiari. the richnefsof ther^ftlk^ the brilliancy -of thé' 
<!<DJûr«, ahd the nature' of t?h& ^gmbrokiery *• îi^ 
Media, Babylonia, ' aiuJ Perfia, this employment àjf-'- 
péilaified entirely to the woifi^n. Who embroidered^ 
much better than the niôti €buld paiint ; becaufe they 
were reftrained in 'fome meafure from hurrying over' 
their work by the. traces of the pattern they had to' 
follow, Simre the Afiatics began to execute their 
tapeftries in the' loom, inftead of employing the 
i>eedle, they are become inferior in quality ; although 
it was never very difEcult to furpafs them j for, ac* 
cprding to the leftimony of the ancients, the Egyp- 
tians who employed the ]opm lik^wifç wrought much 

♦ Non ego pratulerlm Babylonka fn^afuperhè 

Text a i Semiramia qua variantur acu, Epig. 28. lib. vlij. 
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bet 1er •. The Pcrfiam, however, had another fpede* 
of embroidery on gauze, which ihe Egyptians could 
npt imitate %ri!hout the needle, as we learn from 
Lucan, where he employs three heroic verfe$ to de- 
fcribe the fuperb veil of Cleopatra. 

The Perfian painters hare always, to a cerrainty^ 
made ufe of the fame ftyle as at prefent : ûiperior to 
the Arabs and Indians in fancy-flowers^ and mouik* 
work, they paint human figures very badly, and are 
âlmoft incapable of drawing a full face. Thus they 
compofe their fubjeft» in a manner that only the pro- 
file, or one third of the vifage, can be feen, even in 
thofeobfcene reprefentations for which they have a 
decided tafte, as we frequently fee by their carpets. 
With regard to perfpe£live, they are exaftly on a level 
with the Chinefe, who have no notion whatever of the 
matter ; and howe\ er the Manifeans may have lied 
in their legends, yet they never attributed any know- 
ledge of the kind to their founder, whom they praife 
chiefly for his dexterity iii drawing ftrait lines with 
the point of the pencil, unaflifted by any inftrument- 
We have now to add one fafl; fufîîciently decifive : 
When the emperor of Perfia, Shad Abas the fécond^ 
wifiiedto become a tolerable draughtfman, he could 
not find among the painters attached to his court, 
nor in all his country, any perfon capable of giving 
him inft mêlions. It was therefore neceflary to invitç 



* TàÎB vcrfc of Martial is well known i — 

H>£ç iièi Memphms ttUm daî muneta ; \lê!a ^ 
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a ©utcfiman to Ifpahan for this purpofe j and Ta- 
vtmier informs us, that be had met with this man, 
whoft name was Angela fomewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Chiras». 

The Perfians, however, lay claim to feveral dif- 
coveries in painting ; and as they difpute the inven* 
tion of the plaifter of porcelain, with the Ghinefe 
and Japanefe, they pretend likewife to have firft in- 
troduced the fubftance employed to color the vafes: 
yet they do not feem to have brought that dperation 
to fo great perfeûion as their opponents. Whatever 
may be the fentiments of the Indians on this point, 
thfey certainly make porcelain tolerably well, and 
perhaps without entering into any difputes about the 
matter. The impehetrable obfcurity prevalent in the 
hiftory of the arts of Afia, enables all the nations 
there to arrogate whatever difcoveries they pleafed ; 
becaufe no monuments exift to determine either dates 
or fafts. Yet it is very remarkable, that the coun- 
tries where porcelain has been brought to the 
greateft perfection have been ignorant of the method 
of making glafs, until the* middle of the laft, or 
the beginning of the prefent century. Under the 
reign of Càn-hi^ a monk firft creôed a g^afs-houfe 
at Pe-kin ; and th^ Perfians were inftrudted in that 
art by an Italian, eftablifted at Chiras. The lift of 
merchandize fent by the Romans into India proves^ 
that although native cryftal was found in that coun» 
try, it was then totally deftitute of glafs, 

• Journey into Perfia, vol, i» 
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Of all the difcoveries claimed by the Pcrfmos^ th&t 
of mofaic appears to be bell founded, iu ihe opiiuon 
of Mr. Furieiti * ; becauJ'e he faw whac every perfon 
muft have noticed, that mention is made of a paye^ 
ment of colored flones in the Book of Efther, But 
he fhoiild have remarked, that the Arabian authors 
likewife fpeak of fuch works, fome of wbith^ they 
fay, were incrufted with pieces of glafs. Thus it 
appears that the Perfians poflefled that art in com' 
mon with other Eaflern nations j and the Egyptians 
were probably of the niimber f * Mr. Michaehs does 
not even exclude the Jews, in his treatife entitled the 
Hifiory of Glafs among the Hebrews ; although it is 
impo0ible to produce even the fmallelï appearance 
that any manufadories of glafs-ware exiHed anciently 
in Judea j for the manufaftures of Tyre and Sidon 
muii not be attributed to that country. It cannot 
however be denied, that thole colored pavements 
were really molaic work^ an invention brought into 
repute in proportion only as the art of painting dc- 
cUnés, Without fpeaking of what is praâifed in 
Italy at the prefçnt day^ it k certain" that workmm 
in mofaic were never more encouraged than under 
Theudofius apd Valentinian, when not one good 



* Dc Mufivïs, capîte primo* 

t Lucan cxprcffes himfelf thus In defcnUnç îj^ç luxury of 
Cleopatra î — 

— ^toi^^â tffiiftÀf m aula 
Cahoèstm' onyx. 
Thifi cannot be underftood otbcrwifc than as a payement la the 
Perfuiu tafte, 

painter 
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painjter could be found în the Roman empire, that is 
to fay in the whole world. Things have returned 
nearly to the fame point ; and, as in thofe days, the 
fubftance is now aibandoned for the ihadow. 

Although the Perfi^ans are indebted to the Indiana- 
for the art of painting cotçon, and of printing with- 
moulds, yet they pretend to have furpalfed greatly^ 
their mafters. The kaimcards.oi Perfia are bçlieved, 
in Europe to be fuperior to the moft beautiful tapif^ 
fendis of Paliacate and Vifapour, or the ^adicbites 
of Mafulipatam and Amadebath : but this is only 
true with regard to the drawing, and not in point of 
coloring, as Mr. Chardin confefles; yet he was 
greatly prejudiced in favor of the Perfians, loboy zc* 
cording to him, wtre the bejl fculptors in the worlds 
previous to the introduSiqn of Mahomiamfm* . If thi^ 
traveller, be blameable, for having propofed an opi«p 
nion fo extremely oppofite to truth, he is no lefe fo 
for epdeavouring to j.uftify the cuftom of the empe» . 
lors of Perfia, in carrying on manufaftures at their 
own expenfe. This is one of the moft pernicious 
inftitutions, ever invented by defpots, or pradifed.by , 
tyrants \ and therefore it fhall be more amply dif* ; 
cuffed in the fequel. The Abbe de Guafco has fallen . 
into the contrary extreme with Chardin, when hç . 
aiTujes us, that of ail Afiatic monuments, thofe of . 
the Perfians merit the leaft attention f. This judg», 
pient feems to have been founded on what was ad<«> 

• Journey into Perfia, vol. îîî. 

f 'Uiç of Statues among the Ancienfs. 
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As the laws can have no confidence in fuch men, they 

Ûiould be deprived of all dangerous inftruments» 
Anoent Egypt h ihe only country in the world where 
a good police was exercifed refpefting ihe Jé:w&; for 
that of the Romans, in this point, w^s very bad in 
the time of Auguftus, and fttH worfe under the fuo 
ceeding emperors, - 

Thofe who never perceived a^y other obilacle than 
Mahometanifm to the progrefs of painting in Afia, 
have been greatly tkceived. The eftabliflinient of that' 
religion has in reality produced no other change 
among the Indians^ than that they refrain from re- 
prefenting animals on fome painted iluift , otherwife 
the more zealous Mahometans would ccafe to pur- 
chafe them. With regard to the Mogul emperors, 
they never made any fcruple of having painters at 
their courts; and fome of their productions were 
brought into Europe by JVIf- Manouchî, but through 
negligence they have never been engraved. Befides, 
thefe princesj although Mahomçtans^ do not defift 
from imprefling figpres on their current coin * ; and 
they never entertained an idea of preventing the cir», 
culation of thofe Indian pieces called çld pagoda^ 
which are as rudely drgwn, and as barbarous in their 
type, as the money of Acham and Macaiïarp Finailyt 
the Moguls never prevent the Indians from making 
piftpres and ftatues to orpamept thdr temples ; and 

• The Abbe Barthelemi, in bis Difiertations an the Medals ûF 
jhe A tab a, men î tons fome otber Mabometau pnnccHi who bad 
pngravL-d ïinages on their money copied after the Greek or Roman 
piedals, hwi this yr^dice Is puw totally aboli (bed, 

thûfç 
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tixtiuj lik thîè pofîÂfjffié Influencé ëf dfihate âird pt)^ 
litkal iûftitutioflS } fôr the little progrds made thete 
in the fine â4-ts hàfc' beëfï attributed entirely to- relii 
gioa. By. thy ce^ifefflcW ^f both Turks and AtâBs; 
it is evident that Mahomet could neither write nor 
read. Thû^ bé dîd not imbibé the averRen hè alx^ays" 
teftified for reprefentations of living* cfeatureîfrom' 
having perufed^ -à* fûfâie believe, certain compbïîtîôns 
of the Ignicol^ *; but it proceeded from a corrup- 
tionof Judaifro^ which conftantly-received an increafe 
of fyparftitions, as a ftream is fwdled in its courfe. 
The learned agrefe that, previous to the time of the 
Maccabees, the Jews never difcovered much horror' 
for. images, nor eveft for the fymbolical figures placed 
m the t^mpkf of jerufàlem by attiflfâ who came ftwa' 
Tyre;- - Alchoygh Origen, in his M/Kî)rk agàîiift Celfiïsv 
affirms that tKe barbarous inhabitants ^of- Judea had 
nift in hl& time' one fifegle painter or fculptor atnongft 
them; il does- not. follow 'that they had likewifc re- 
nounced engraving' bn precious ftones, fignets, and 
coins. Since their ^épartùfé ftohi Egypt, until the 
prefent moment, -the Hebrews Tiave conftantly ap- 
plied themfelves to that art ; yet not one of them evet ' 
attained any great degree of excellence. Is it an error 
to believe that the temptation of felfifyingmonefyhasi 
infpired them Nvith fa much inclination for this fpeçîes 
of engraving, which they are allowed to pfaâife pub-- 
licly in Europe, contrary to all ideas of Jound policy? 

* In the Arabic text of the Koran, the prohibition of making 
Jrtiagcs js Icfs clearly cxprefled than we are generally taught to be- 
lieve, 
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As the laws can have no confidence in fuch men, they 

fliould be deprived of all dangerous inftruments, 
Aacicnt Egypt h the only country in the worl J where 
a good police wis exercifed refpefting the Jews; for 
that of the Romanss in this poifiXf >yp ^ery bad in 
the time of Auguflus^ and fljU worfe under the fut>- 
ceeding emperors, 

Thofe w ho never perceived any other obftacle than 
Mahometan! fm to the progrefs of painting in Afia, 
►have been greatly deceived^ The ellabliflmient of that ^ 
religion has in reality produced no other change 
among the Indians, than that they refrain from re* 
prefenting animals on fome painted Ituffs ; other wife 
the more zealous Mahometans would ceafe to pur* 
chafe them^ With regard to the Mogul emperors^ 
they never made any fcruple of having painters at 
their courts ; and fome of their productions were 
brought into Europe by Ml* Manoucbi, but through 
negligence they have never been engraved. Befides, 
thefe princesj although Mahometans^ do not defiil 
from impreffing figures on their current coin* ; and 
they never entertained an idea of preventing the cir- 
culation of thofe Indian pieces called dd pagôdaî% 
which are as rudely dr^iwn, and as barbarous in their 
type, as the money of Achani and Macaflan Finally, 
the Mogub never prevent the Indians from making 
piâures and ftatues to ornamept their temples \ apd 

• The Abbe Barthclemi, in hjs DîflertatiQns on ihe Medals of 
thé Arabs, men non B fome other MaUomctan princcK, who Lad 
^c graved images on their money copied after the Greek or Româi] 
piedals. J^Lit this jraâice îs paw totally abulifhcd. 

thoTe 
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fhofe edifices are filled almoft entirely with fuch ill- 
made images. Many fymbolîcal figures are Hkeiivife 
feen there, frequently in the attitude of baboons, 
Kke the ftatues of Sommona-Kodom at Siam, and fomc- 
rimes in pofitions altogether unnatural ; for the legs 
and arms are extended in a manner imprafticable by 
the human body. It feems probable that the fculp- 
tors of that country, through ignorance of the laws 
of gravitation, have exaggerated the poftures of their 
fakirs, who refemble fatyrs, by placing their hands 
on the ground, and lifting up their feet in fuch a 
manner that the heels reft on the elbows, and in this 
fituation call out, O but God is powerful ! O but he 
k majefticî 

Although the Indians have always diftinguiftied 
themfelves by their attachment to polycephalous fta- 
tues, or fuch as have feveral heads, and fupernume- 
rary members, even to feven or eight pair of arms on 
one body ; it is not lefs true that the fame (hocking 
corruption of tafte infefted likewife ùi€ greater part 
of the Eaftern nations. Even the Greeks have not 
been totally exempt ; for, befides their ftatues with 
two and three faces, it is certain that the wings they 
were fo fond of placing on others betray a fecret in- 
clination for fuch extravagancies. Had the climate 
of Greece been fix or feven degrees warmer, many 
artifts there would have degenerated into the Oriental 
ftyle ; and it has been obferved that, in Ionia, ^ings 
were already placed on certain ftatues, which had^ 
not received them in Peloponnefus. 

Some 
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Some travellers have believed that the mode, fa 
long praflifed by the Indians^ of having painted and 
embroidered robes for their idols, has prevented 
them from employing much art in fculpture* This 
cuftoni however is not unlverfaL If feme Ilatues in 
the pagodas of Matoura^ Benares^ and yagnmt^ are 
clothed J others are found naked at ^yrmameley in 
the Carnatic, althougfi they exhibit neither more 
grace nor life than thofe covered with ftuffs *• 

Works of fculpture, apparently very ancient, have 
been dug up in diflerent places of the Eaft Indies, 
and of the fouth of Afia, fach as the remains of 
the pagoda of Elora^ the old ftatues of the coaft of 
Decaîî, of Canarhi^ in the ifle Salfetîe^ and in Ele* 
fhanta^ another ifland off Bom bay ^ where a fubter- 
raneous temple was leen by O vingt on in one thoufand 
fix hundred and ninety^ and by Grofe^ towards the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and fifty-two f; 
but neither of them had fufEcient knowledge of the 
arts and of literature, to produce an exaft defcrip- 
tion. We only know that the architeflure does not 
refemble any of the three Grecian orders ; and its 
participating of the Eailem flyle is a fufficient re- 
futation of the opinion that it had been erecled by 
Macedonian colonies eftabîiflied there by Alexander, 
It was perhaps in thefe grottoes of £/f//^^;i/i7, that the 
Erachmans prefer ved that idol fo myfterious, menti* 
oncd by Porphyry, which w^as feen by the Syrian 
Bardefanes. 



f G role's Vfiya^^c. 
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With regard to the bas-reliefs in metal, feen by 
Apollonius at the court of an Indian king, nothing 
qf the kind is now known in that country. This 
leads to fuppofe that fuch works never exifted, but 
that they had been invented by Philoftratus, as well 
as the fabrics of Egyptian architeôure in India, of 
which likewife no tiaces can be found. This Greek, 
in writing his romance, took delight in furnifhing 
the palaces of fome Afiatic fovereigns, without per- 
ceiving that his ornaments were frequently contrary 
to the tafte of the country. Thefe ftrange has* 
reliefs muft have refembled greatly the piélures ef 
PhiloJirattiSy which were deftitute of difpofition j and 
the complication of . fubjeâs is fuch, that the moft 
able painter could not pofljbly execute them, even 
by facrificing, like the ancients, every thing belong- 
ing to perfpeôive. 

The produftion§ of the modern Indians, compared 
with ancient monuments of undoubted authenticity, 
prove that, among them, the arts have remained in- 
variably at the fame pointy fince time immemoriaL 
If they are not improved, they cannot be faîd to have 
degeneriited ; and this has been attributed by fome 
authors to the divifion of the people there into tribes, 
fome of which, it ^is well known, are compofed of 
ariifts who have not permiflion to enter into the clafs 
of Bramins or any other. All thefe political infti-» 
tutions are fuppofed to have rendered the Indians in- 
ferior even to the Chinefe ; but the fuperiority of the 
latter is far from appearing decided ; and admitting 

ic 
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il to be really fo, the degree, we muft allow, is almofl 
imperceptible* 

The painnngs in the Indiaa pagodas, of which 
fome copies have been given by Mr. Hulwcll, are 
certainly riiltculous, faotaflical, and very badly ex- 
ecuted*: but thofe of the Chinelc pagodas are no- 
thing better ; and the pninters of Surat do not yield 
to the ableft Hoa-pei oï Nankin, particularly iawhai 
is called fa improperly their works m miniature, 

ft is generally faîd, that from the banks of the 
Euphrates to the very extiemitits of Afia^ the paint- 
ers ufe no other than water-colors^ and have fcarcely 
any idea of a trèfle; bccaufe they work on tables, 
and apply their coIqtb equally,asîspra£tifeçi inCuacbi^ 
yet fome of the proced tires of the Indians leave room 
to fufpeQ: that they have had fome knowledge of oil- 
pamtingj of whîch^ according to Chardin and Mail* 
let, the modern Perfians and Egyptians are not ig* 
norant» As we have litile certainty that this method, 
has been borrowed by thcni from the Europeam, the 
d!fcovery of oil-painting feems more problematical 
than many authors imagine. One obvious reafoa 
prefents iifdf why the Eatlern nations would never 
praâiie generally that method : in the firft place, 
their climate is beyond comparifon dryer than ours ; 
and fecondly, they delight in brilliant colors, which 
are little affected by water, while oil urnifiies them 
Confiderably. Upon the whole it appears certain. 



• Thçy arciîUeiltd afEixHs MytUolv*gy of the Gentooe. 
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tibat the ttii&t of thofe couiltrieft hate bftoim» âi 
very remote times, certain praâice^ Ooo&icSrtellqi.tos 
as new imrentions. Our IrweUers frequcollf ^nt 
.ûvoÀf and perhaps . ftill . more^ capatâty to ck^be 
4dlSercnt operations of the Afiadc manu£i^rtss. The 
«obGervadons fcattered in the Eddying l^ert^ and 
Jfome particular relations» are £ur frotoi fmrmifig a 
complete chain of the principles adopted by the ln^ 
Sxm in painting their (luffs, properly called kaHtn^ 
tards % as well as thofe executed with mouldi,^ which 
have led to printing books, according to the mann^ 
.|iraftifed in China, Japan, and, probably, likewifein 
Hindotiibuu W^ do not even know what pencils are 
employed by the Indians; for the cauftic liquors 
bum in an inftant thofe made with hair; and nothing 
lyetter has hitherto been inu^ned in Europe than 
fpfits of foft voodt which are indeed very imperfta 
jnfirumaats^ 

From India, all through weftem Afia, the Maho^ 
.metan painters work at nothing but àrabe&s, pr 
particular kinds of fpotted grounds, feen on the walls 
of fome mofques. The piftures in oil, and on can* 
vas, brought from the Levsint, are made by wretched 
Armenians, who have no notion whatever of delign; 
and their con^oHtions ire altogether without taile# 
If they have ferved as models for engraving a collec* 
tion of Turkilb dreffes and Greek modes, it was only 
. that our artifts might have fome idea of their dreffes, 

• This word denotes the patterns done entirely with the pencil. 

vol.. I, S " which 
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which thefe bunglers frequently change by cloihiiig 
them ridiculoufly. 

It is very furprifing to hear Lord Baltimore, in his 
travels of om thoufand feven hundred and fixty-three, 
mfûrinîng m ferioufiy that CQuJiantimple h nut the 
place 1Q lùokfor piâuns *. None are to be found even 
as far as Barbar)^ \ for the principal palaces of Fez, 
MoroCGOj and Mequinez, aflbrd nothing more in 
that line than fome w;ills and ceilkigs , where gilding 
is employed on a blue ground, to reprefent (lars and 
crefcentsf, Numberlefs infcriptions are likemife feieii 
there» with alt thofe interlacings and flouriflies, csf 
which the Arabic characters ar« fo fufceptible ; for 
thofe who cannot paint niuft have recourfe to writing, 
othenvife thdr works would fay nothing. It may be 
allowable to obferve on this occafmn, that nothing 
bul prejudice in favor of the ancients could have in^ 
duced modem writers to apologize for Polygnotus* 
who is known to have written on his two great pic- 
tures at Delphi the names of all the perfonagcs |» 
exactly as the names of animals are feen in capital 
letters on the mofaic of Paleflrina. The refearchei 
made at Hercukneum have produced monuments of 
the fame nature, fuffidcnt to prove that the paintings 
of Polygnotus trefpaffed againft all the rules of per- 

• Voyage In tTie I-^cvant. 

t Mo^ifittCi iri Kb Hillory of the Cûaqucâs ef MouH-Archy, 
known by the nam t of the Kîîïg of Tafilet, exaggerates greatly ' 
the ornarucnts in the pdace of the eniperon of Mt^rocco. 

Î Patiraïîla? în Fhocïd, liB* 3?. 

fpeftive^ 
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fpeâive, were we nota£furedof this by the-dtfcrip» 
don of Faufanias. if. ; . . 

If fome Greek ardib, boni at Cyreaes and Aless- 
andria, are excepted» Africa cannot boaft of having 
produced any great painters, not .even among the 
Carthaginians in the mod fiourifliing days of the re^ 
public. The Moors, who. invaded Spain, cultivated 
tto other painting thaln thisU which {UIl preferves the 
jaamè of ^aure/i; and it appears to have been undqr 
théér péndl a fpecies of decoration altogether abfurd* 
Some indeed pretend, that they painted animals likcr 
wife in the. fainfi ftyle with tbofe found in the ruinç 
oS Cintra:, but even.fuppofihg thatthefe ornament^ 
were not d^ofited there in later timés^ they certainly 
denote neithet great tafte nor any real knowledge of 
art. After eicamining attentively all the fragments 
of the numerous palaces and other edifices, erected 
by tfaefe conquerors, no, traces can be indicated .of 
any remarkable talents in their painters, who wejre 
befides cramped in their purfuits by Mahometanifm. 
What has been faid of manufadories df painted 
ftufFs, eflablilh^d by them in Spain, fèems to bav^ 
originated in the preference given by the Moors at 
all times for clothes of that quality. Such ardcle^ 
however were all brought from Egypt^ where they 
were colored by a chemical preparation, already no» 
ticed in tl^e beginning of this Scftion *, 

The Coptes, at this day, are ignorant of even the 
names of the arts and fciences cultivated by their 
gqceftors, Superftition in the firfl pl^ce made diem 

• Piâi tunica i Niloiuh Mauri. 
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mhidk chfTe bunglers firaqncffidy cbaof e ^^^ rlothijig 
them ridjculoeffj* 

Ic k very furprilmg to h^u* Lord Baltimore, in his 
travels of ow tboulkad fcten htttiitred and fisay^ibrce, 
informing OS feiiouflf thai Cm/lamiimfle is ma the 
pls€& H têùè/ûT pelures ^ . None are lo be fouiKl even 
2s fir as Battery ; for the principal palaces of Fez» 
Morocco^ and Mequinea, afford noddng more im 
that line than feme walk and ciilicgSi vbo^e gilding 
is employed on a blue ground, to reprefcm ftars and 
crefcents f . Numberlefii infcriptions are likei&ife leen 
there, wiih all thofe inter lacings and flaimflies, of 
which the Arabic charaders aie fo fufceptib^; for 
thofe who cannot paint muft have reixitirfe to writingi 
othamie tbdr works would hy nothing. It may be 
allowable to obfeive on this occafion, thac nothing 
but prejudice in favor of the ancients could have in- 
duced modem writers to apologize for Polygnotus, 
who is known to have u'litten on his two great pic- 
tures at Delphi the names of all the perfonagieslf 
exadly as the names of animals are feen in capital 
letters on the mofaic of Paleftrina* The refearches 
made at Herodlaneum have produced monuments ol 
the fame nature^ fufScicnt to prove that the paintings 
of Polygnotus trefpaffed againft all the rules of per» 

* Vopgç in tbe Levant, 

t Mpueitc, m his HUlonr of tbc CooqucRs of Moult-Archy* 
known by tbe name of the Kîïïg of Tafilet, exaggerate greailT ' 

îîie om amen ta In the palace of the emperors of Morocco. 
I Panf^abfi in PhociJ. lib. »* 

fpeftire, 
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ïioubcra^" ho peîfon at Sîam wîfliès to. excel îâ his 
prpfi^on^ becaufe he would be obliged ih that cafe 
to wbifk fix yeats for thé cou« \ ' ' ; 

None of the {raveUers id Afîà have entered imo fo 
many:*dêtaiU a^ Chardin ; and he fpcaks very fuUyof 
thirty-tw6 wbrk<»fliops belongiÂgfto the lisinperoxs. of 
Berficrf, vrhich coft thofe princes &re millions annu^ 
ally; bnt we may fuppofe thit they gaioÊeâ twice the 
fum of thdr expenditure. Seventy-two painters 
were maintained there, who» like all the other artifts^ 
had to follow the cohrt in iu journeys^ as fervsinti 
or ihves wait on their ÉnafleliS.' 

It a|^e»s that about the year one thttuiknd fix 
hundred and feventy-ninfe, the period of which we 
are fpeàking, fome aiteratioiis were niacte in tfaofe 
work-ihôps. The tnakei's of tapèftîy, inftead of re- 
ceiving money, had been paid in lands, br the pro^ 
duce of the earth j but they were not leis dejselidâht 
on the prinee» and they wrought fox \Am alone. 

Common fenfe alone is fufficient to point out the 
injuftice and impolicy of inftitutions fo oppofite to the 
profperity of the arts, and to all notions of good go- 
vernment» which require that manufkâùres jfhould- 
always feitiain with the public^ and Héver in the 
hands of the fovereign $ for they are the property of 
all, and cannot juftly be reftrained to favor the iiîU 
terefts of any perfon. What idea can be formed of 
countries where fiibjefts are not only deprived of the 
right of pofieifing lands, and of political liberty, but 

* Relations ccncernîng the Kingdom of Skm, vol. i. 
f Trarels in Perfia, vol. il. 
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find thnty from the union of th^fe two caufcs» fuch 
obflacles are railed as can never be furmounted by all 
the eflbrts of the human mind* 

The temperate countries of the ancient continent 
contain fome nations almoft in a favage ftate; and it 
is difficuh to judge how far they may fucceed in the 
arts, whenever they afpire at becoming poUDied. 
Apelles did not, in all probability, ever fuppofe that 
greater artifts than himfelf would one day appear in 
marflies, frequently covered with fnovv, and inhabited 
by a fmall horde of the Scythian race, allied to the 
powerful tribe of the Theutons, This^ however, is 
very different from the cafe of the nations in fouthern 
Afia: they have appHed themfelves to the arts long 
enough to admit of fome judginent of what man* 
kind can attain in fuch a climate, and under a go- 
vernment like theirs. 

All the princes of Afia, without excepting the em- 
perors of China, praclifed from time imniemorial the 
pernicious cuftom of having manufactories and 
work-fhops at their court, where every kijid of fur- 
niture belonging to the palace was executed. *, :We 
may well fuppofe that the articles eoiployed thtTe arc 
fo various, that fcarcely any trade remains exchided* 
The origin of this cullcm has never been explained ; 
but fome light wili be thrown on it by ivhat we are 
about to obfer^T. 

When an artitt difcovcrs any happy dlfpofitioii, he 
becomes immediatc4y Avorkman of the palace, ehhcr 
vohintarily, nr by force. On tliis account, fays 

Loubera, 
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ïioubcra^" ho peîfon" at: Siam wîfliês to. excel in his 
profisffion^ becaufe he would be obliged ih that eafe 
to wbA fix yeats for thcJ coun *. ' • , 

None of the iraveUers id Afîà have entered hitb fo 
many:*dmU» aa Chardin ; and he fpeaks^ very fully of 
thirty-two wbrk^^fliops beIongiÂg<to the iftmperoxis; of 
Berfia?fy which cdi thofe princes aire mxUioxis annu^ 
ally; but we may fu|^fe tfajit they gaisied twice the 
fum of thdr expenditure. Seventy-two painters 
were maintained there, who» like all the other artifts^ 
had to foUoir the coUrt in its journeys» as ikrvànti 
or ihves wait on thdr InafleDS; 

It a|^e»s that about the year one thbu&nd fix 
hundred and feventy*mnfe» thé period of which we 
are fpeàking, fome alterations were tnkèt in tfaofe 
work-ihôps* The makei's of tapèftiy, inftead of re- 
ceiving money, had been paid in lands, or the pta 
duce of the earth j but they were not leis dépetidâiit 
on the prin<^ei and they wrought foi him alone. 

Common fenfe alone is fuffieient to point oat the 
tnjuftice and impolicy of ihftitutions fo oppofite to the 
profperity of the arts, and to all notions of good go- 
vernment» which require that manufkâures ifhould 
always feMiain with the public» and never in the 
hands of the fpvereigtt $ for they are the property of 
all, atvd cannot juftly be reftrained to favor the ih-^^ 
terefts cf any perfon. What idea can be formed of 
countries where fubjefts are not only deprived of the 
right of poiTeiling lands, and of political liberty, but 

* Relations ccncernîng the Kingdom of Skm, vol. i. 
t Trarels in Perfia, vol. il. 
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alfo of the very fruits of their induflry ? Yet is the ' 
workmen at the court of Perfia were paid regularly, 
even when fick^ that circumftance blinded Mr. Char- 
din fofar as to make him believe fuch eflablifiimcnts 
worthy of commendatioUt He did not perceive that 
the artifts, treated in that manner^ are vile flaves, to 
whom the Nadir^ whenever infligated by caprice, 
can order ftripes in the fame manner that they arc 
inflided in the maniifadories of the great Mogul, in 
thofe of theChinefe^andof the wretched kings of Siara, 
If the fovcreigns of Alia could have invented any 
means of avoiding to pay and maintain thofe em- 
ployed in their work*fhops, they wouJd foon have 
put them in execution* Incapable of tiitding any 
refource in that way, they confent to provide W 
their flaves ; and thus, what allonilhed Mr, Chardin 
was not at all furprifmg. 

In tracing the origm of thefc inftitutions, it wai 
difcovered to me in the Juiliniaii code, where nothing 
of the kind could have been expefted. The laws^ 
contained there, are certainly very conformable to 
the idea$ of the Aûatic defpots, when they firft eila* 
bliftied work-lhops at their different courts ; but in 
examining thefe matters we muft begin a little higher. 

The emperors of Conflantinopie, after having pro* 
hibited their fubjefts from wearing robes of purple, 
confidered this law of fuch importance, that they en* 
deavQured to remove even the poffibility of its bein^ 
tranfgreffed» It was declared unlawful to dye any 
ftufls ill that color | and to procure them, no other 
method was left than that of employing ar lifts in the 

palace* 
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paflact. Imperial dyers were therefore eftabfilhedf 
and maketë of tMk for figning diplomas, patents» . 
and ediâs ; îot it was likewife of a peculiar cotor^ 
and we AMI poflefs the law enaâèd to prevmt its 
being m^ or employed by private pei^fons* Tfa« 
anxiety and weid&ne& of thofe pthices âugmemed, ia 
prqpof cioii to their tyranny, nniil they thought fit, 
far their greater feeurity, to hate all the imperial or« 
naasmts fabricated in the palace of CcHiftanendpke 
ÀBÛisf required the combined talents of many work« 
moiy nor only dyers were eftablilhed at^ the toutt^ 
bnt IBuwife goldfiniiha» jewellers, weavers, flioe* 
maker», enibroidercrs, bek^makers, fadlers» farriers, 
and â.kind of people who pafibd themfelves for en* 
grarers on precious ftones» 

The osigimd expreffi<His of the law of the eqiperor 
Juftin, to which we allude, are ko this effeâ :«^ 
*^ Wha«erer œnœrm the mafks of Ibvereign autho* 
nty, ought not to be wrought indiftinâly in fhops, 
SDEui private houCes j but mnft be made by the work« 
men of the palace, in the interior of the court*^/' 

The fofjpkions of this prince, on the manner that 
this law might be eluded, are as remarkable as the 
law iifelfi. Thofe perfons, &ys he, who fhsdl caufe 
iBoperiaL ornament» to be made, under pretext of 
êfering liiem to me as^ prefimts, ihall be puniAed 

♦ NuUi pror/us Ttaatf Uh. xL Omamtnta enim regla intra aulam 
meamfori à palatinis ârtlficihus debtnt i non pajfim in frtvattt dgmslu^ 
nut offUinis parart. — ^The reader îs requefted to confult alfo the 
r^w» found in the titte dc Murilegulis, and itl that of dt Veftibua 
Holoberi»* 

with 
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with death. That claufe was neceJTarily iiiferfcJ^ 
otherwife it would haye been difficult to prove anjr 
peffon culpable. 

In thefe dreadful efft&È of defpotifm^ we obferve 
how the prince» diftruflful in the extreme^ endea^ 
vDurs to hnve htEnftlf furrounded by a great void, ia 
remlerîng the court independent of the iiatCé Wifli^ 
ing to be independent of every perfon, he relies on 
his domeilic flaves* who cannot have emulation, and 
v/hofe induftry is of courfe very confined. Without 
affirming that the decay of genius at Conftantinople 
proceeded entirely from fuch odious and tyrannical 
laws, we are judified in believing that they coniri- 
buted greatly to the total ruio of the arts. Thus^ 
about the period we fpeak of, things had attained fuch 
Û degree of excefs, that not one engraver could be 
found in the whole empire ; as appears from the mo- 
ney, TR^hich is only fcratched, and all the charafter- 
iflics of the groffeft barbarifm are feen there- The 
pretended legiflator, Juflinian, could not write his 
own name ; and thoie who engraved his medals were 
httle more learned than hinifelf. It is abfurd to hear 
the Goths accufed of having firft deftroyed the tafle 
of fine architeftore. The two Ifidores, and Arthe- 
mius, who made this prince fuperintend the building 
of Saint Sophia, were certainly not Goths ; and yet 
we know how groisly they violated all the rules of 
art. 

The motive of t^-e laws we have mentioned difco- 
vers itfclf in ablblute power, the diforder of govern- 
ment, the imbecility of the fovereign, and the cor* 

ruptioa 
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wption of the court. Each moment Tome revoit Vf9$ 
dreaded, and fear fuggefted that the jSrft rebel wko- 
appeared in public, with purple robes and a diadem> 
might be acknowledged as emperor* This appre^ 
henfibn diûated the edi£b by which, the dyii^ purpie 
ftuffs beyond the precinâs of the palace uEas declared 
to be the higheft aâ of treafon ever fmce the reiga 
of Honoriiu. Nothing but the greateft wtaknefs 
could have led to imagine fach expedients to jnicvent 
ufurpers ; for when ftrong enough to be ^ngerous^* 
they know either how to difpenfe with the uifignia of 
power, ot to create them if neceflar}% Yet it is right 
to obferye, that in countries where ilavery has loi^ 
been eftabliflied, mankind are wonderfully ftruck 
with thofe colors and decorations which conftitutc 
the prince. In China, the emperor would be nothing 
without his yellow robe. 

After all thefe details on the origin of the mantt« 
faâures eftablifhed at the courts of the Afiatic mo* 
narchs, we have now to confider more particularly 
the fatal confequences • of arbitrary powen Under 
fuch a government, the people are always fo exceed- 
ingly poor, that artifans have not the means of pur« 
chafing the neceflary machines and inftruments, AU 
travellers vifiting Afia, have been aftonifhed to fee 
not more than five or fix tools required for works 
which would employ five hundred in Europe *. This 
does not proceed from idlenefs, or want of induftry, 
as we might be tempted at firft to believe, but really 

• Lc Comte's New Memoirs on China» vol. L 

from 
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from cxceffive indigence* Every thing that paift« 
ihrough their hands diiplays this defidency of inftru- 
ments ; and the workmanfliîp is as b^d as poiTibk on 
all the gold and filver veflels^ which are indeed not 
many J in Turkey, Perfia, Mogul, and China. Thus 
all the arts requiring, like watch-making, a great 
number of machines, and tools, arc never cultivated 
in thofe countries^ not even in the work-fhops of the 
princes, whofe luxury is direfted to other objets. 
One thing, refulting from this, could never have 
been believed, were our information concerning it 
lefs exa^k. The trades exercifed in eftabliflxed fa- 
brics throughout Europe, are carried on in the de- 
fpotic Hates of Afia by travelling artifans. Gold- 
fmiths are feen there, who aik for employment at 
every door : they work in private houfes, and place 
themfelves in an inftant ^ for they carry^ all their tools 
about with them, and thefe, as we have already ob- 
feived, are few. The flreets of the Chinefe towns 
would not be fa much crowded, if the people pof- 
fefled regular work-thops, inftead of being under the 
necellity of running continually from one quaiter of 
the town to another» Blackfmiths are feen on the 
fa^ne day in ten diflerent places, where they have the 
incbnvenience of tranfporting always their anvils and 
bellows*- No great penetration is requtfite to per- 
cdve, that excefllve poverty drives all thefe wretched 
people to a wandering hfe, little better than beggary* 
The erroneous opinions long entertained relative to the 
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learned in China, who were faid to honor mechanics^ 
while in reality they defpifed them, are now alto* 
gether exploded; but the ridiculous prejudice ftill re* 
maing of believing that ihe Torkifti emperors muft 
neceffarily learn a trade, according to the fundamen^ 
tal laws of the ftate. The pretended induftry of 
thefe princes is confined entirely to cutting tooth- 
picks» or fuch trifling things, with a knife ; and we 
have only to read one partage in ^Han with atten- 
tion, to be convinced that the ancient Perfian eoi- 
perors were employed in the fame manner ■. Thus, 
what has been taken for a trade is no fuch ihingj and 
the fuppofed particular law of rhe Turks, is nothing 
*more than an immemorial cuftom in all the defpotic 
courts of Afia, where the princes are as weak as ch!I* 
étcn^ and muft be amufed vnih play-thîngs. We 
have feen fome remonftrances made by a mufti to 
the fultan Mahomet the fourtb> who difliked all ma- 
nual occupations, and there he fpeaks of nothing but 
the danger of îdlenefs. When the Chevalier d*Ar* 
vieux was introduced to one of the greateft princes 
of Arabia, bç found him employed, like the Perfian 
i^mperor mentioned by iElian, in cutting a ftick with 
his knife J and it would be infulting mankind to 
maintain ferioufiy that this miferable Arab exerclfed 
a trade* 

• P^farum rix iitr fackfi/, rtc tadium ùhnpetH ix temp&re, plyy* 
Itnum gtjlan fikbat, Cff quo id fcindereiy cuhtHamî atquc hvic open 
regia manus dtdif^ fuerunî^ Prorfus enim nsqm Mil/am ^ nrqm c&p^ 
iatwms vei ad necfffarium a/lquid^ dlgnumqut fàiu kgenduMi W 4id 
magnum aTjqmd C3* memQrahHe csn/uiiandum 'srrfafil^ HilL Divcrf* 
Ubf XÏV, 
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On confidertng the nature of Afiatic lu^iury^ it 
appears clearly to be a neceflkry effeé> of defpotiTm ; 
and a tule might be eftablilbed on that point, the 

application of which would be very juft in Europe, 
Luxury increafes in proportion as flavery augments, 
until arrived at a certain point, when it begins to 
change into a vain and grofs oftentation* All works 
of taHe^ and mafter.pieces of the arts, are then ex- 
cluded. We have heard of thofe precious houfingi 
ufed to cover the elephants of the emperor of China, 
and of thofe vefts, valued at two lacks of rupees, 
with which the Mogul emperors fometimcs clothe the 
Otnrahs : The troughs where the horfes of the Per* 
fian emperors drink, are iaid to be of gold, and 
their table-plate has been eflîmated at thirteen hun* 
dred thoufand pounds i but who ever fpoke of the 
piilures or ftatues of the emperors of China, Mogul, 
and Perfia ? 

Men equally defpicable, without any perfonal 
merit, who have never done any thing to acquire 
virtue, and to whom heaven has denied genius, have 
no other means of being diflinguifhed from each 
other than by the color or richnefs of their robes, 
and by every thing that ftrikes the eyes alone of the 
vileft populacç. Luxury, then, changes not only its 
nature, but even its ^ery name. To conceive how 
this revolution is opeijilÊd, and what is the inter me- 
diate point of the tvo extremes, it is fufficient to 
feled an example in the hiftory of any celebrated 
people^ and msrk the différent epochs with fume 
prscifion. 
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Jt was only. immediateLy after the conqueft of 
£g3rpt, that: the Romans difcovered gr^at luxury:^; 
it continued augmenting imtii the reign of CoUimCH 
dus, when it became pomp» and degenerated &uilly, 
under Conftantine, into a barbarous* aiid AAf^ 
oftentation. From the firft of th^e epocbSt to tbfi 
very laft» liberty was evidently diminUhing» and ^tbe 
arts declined likevife. . ..i 

i^By confulting all the monuments of andquity^ SM 
extapt, relative to the Eaftern defppti£ dates, it inU 
;^pear that formerly, as at this day, the moft pro» 
çious and extravagantly rich ftufis were wrought. 
Gold brocades, fays Chardin, are feen in Perfim £9 
very magnificent, that each yard is valued at ooje 
hundred and thirty-five pounds il^rUng } and yet not 
one piece of furniture is feen with any figns of either 
tafte or elegance. As iiurinfic value is more efteemed 
in thofe countries than the execution» it follows; that 
the great artifts» if gny fuch were found there, would 
die with hunger. Luxury, degenerated into oftenr 
tation, has no bccafion for any other than mere workr 
men ; a blackfmith could have made the money of 
Conftantine, his diadem, fceptre, and the hamefs 
of his horfe. It is true that the type of the medals 
of the emperor Julian is nothing better, either in 
point of drawing or engraving ; but he died too 
foon, or lived too late, to repair all the evils of de* 
(potifm. 

* Expïkuitjue fuoi ntagno Cleopatra tumuliUf 
Nondum iri^JIatos Romana In Jkculq, htxw. 
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It has been a rhoufand times averted, that none 
but freem^i can fiiccccd in the fine aits ; but die rea-^ 
fon is neither fo weil known, nor fo eafy to find^ 
as p^}ple imagiiie; and the more the tiïtâ be- 
comes evident, the difficulty increafes of divming 
the caufe* In an object of fuch importance, it it 
neceflary to employ fomething more than wordi void 
of fcnfe» or bombafltc phrafes without meaning* The 
Ruffians have made freemen of thofe whom the court 
of Peterfturg'h fent into Italy to ftudy drawing, and 
the principles of painting. As, by this, they have 
neither changed the organs nor phyfical conflit y tion 
©f thefe pupiLf, it h a(ked, if by the mere aft of de- 
claring them free, their progrefs can be more certain 
than if they had remained in a ftate of flavery* Yes, it 
may beanfwercdj provided they contained in them* 
felves the bud of genius, which has not been given 
to ihem with their liberty. 

The trw mode of folvxng the problem, app^u^ft 
to confift In dividing hereditary flaveg into two claffes» 
Borne never refleft on their misfortune î others dwell 
on it continually. In the firft cafe, they are evident» 
ly deftituie of penetration, with few more fentiments 
than negroes, or domçAic animals ; {ind thofe who 
attempt to inftruâ: fuch men are fure to lofe iheir 
paing, Jn the fécond tn fiance we find flaves, who, 
fenfible of that blefling of which they are deprived 
tit her by fatality or Injuftica, muft be continually 
occupied wnth ideas of their deprivation. This me- 
lancholy thought abforbs alJ others fo entirely, that 
they cannot pay that confiant attention requifite fo? 

the 
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the ftudy of the arts ; to whîch, in order to fucceed, 
a man muft not only Confecrate his whole time, but 
be inacceflible to cares and anxieties. The mind, if 
we may ufe the expreffion, cannot fupport two bur- 
dens at once ; and of all loads, flavery is without 
doubt the mod irkfome to thofe who are capable of 
refleâîon. They might beconie philofophers, like 
Epîâetus, and embrace that rigid virtue which alonç 
can confole man for the lofs of liberty, fooner than 
make any progrefs as painters, or poets, whofe fancy 
fliould be divine, and their ftyle ftrong and melo- 
dious. Very good effefts have fometimes been pro- 
duced by giving freedom to flaves of that kind, as 
we learn from feveral examples recorded in hiftory. 
But, by the greateft of imaginable misfortunes, it 
is impoflible, in the defpotic ftates of the £aft, to 
confer liberty, as among the Greeks and Romans ; for 
although a wretch may be relieved there from the 
chains of domeftic fervitude,he remains for ever in civil 
bpndage. It is melancholy, after all thefe evident fads, 
that philofophers fhould now be alarmed by the re- 
iterated efforts of arbitrary power to eftablifli itfelf 
in Europe. Three centuries, or lefs, are fuppofed 
fufficient to reduce this part of the globe to a fimilar 
ftate with Afia. We muft allow indeed that the 
change would be more rapid here than in Afia Minor, 
where mankind had fewer real wants, and therefor^ 
could be deprived of much without being reduced to 
perifli with hunger : but this however was their fatç 
at laft. When the Greek emperors of Conftantii- 
nople, notoriouily infamous for their crimes, caufed 
VOL. I. T a tax 
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a tax to be put on the very air, pro haujlu aerh^ the 
number of thofe who breathed in Ionia was al- 
ready ycry fmall, and the financiers who took back 
that fanned impoft, no longer gained as much as un- 
der the emperor Conftantinc. The hiftory of the 
revenues of the lower empire would be exceedingly 
înterefting ; but no honeft man could poflibly perufe 
it without (bedding tears. 

With regard to the influences of climate on the 
fine arts, we ihall endeavour to indicate them with 
precifion, without repeating what has been already 
faid in the introdudlory part of this article refpefting 
the Oriental ftyle. 

In warm countries mankind do not poffefs fufficient 
force of mind to govern the imagination j and being 
always carried away by their vivacity, they, are inca- 
pable of fixing their eyes long enough on any model 
to feize the contour. The pï^nters there, in general, 
feem to have the fame defeft with the fcholars of 
Europe, who employ only two or three tones between 
the (hade and the light; while the great matters, whofe 
fancy is more ftaid, are much longer in attaining the 
fame point ; becaufe they endeavour to render the 
tranfitiqns from pne tint to another imperceptible. 

Of all the eifeâs produced on the human frame 
by the continual ardor of the air, the moft remark- 
able is hitherto very little known. The men of tem- 
perate countries fleep more than thofe of fcorching 
climates, but lefs than the inhabitants of the boreal 
regions, where the vital heat is concentered round 
|he heart. The ancients pretended to have found 

fome 
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fome nations between the tropics, whofe flumbers 
were never difturbed by dreams ; but they would 
have been much lefs deceived in attributing that pro- 
digy to the people of the frozen zone. Mr, Boer- 
haave has obferved, that ileep probably diminifhes, 
in all hot-blooded animals, in proportion as the weak- 
nefs of the ftomach augments : in very warm coun- 
tries this çfFeft is fo notorious, that if nature had not 
provided many aromatic plants, which muft be taken 
in great quantities, fcarcely any perfon would be ca- 
pable of performing digeftion. From this it refults, 
that the vital fpirits of the native inhabitants of fuch 
countries are greatly exalted, becaufe they enjoy little 
repofe. What is called enthufiafm in our poets, is, 
in theirs, a violent extacy; the mt)ft extravagant ex- 
pref&ons do not appear, in their eyes, fufHciently 
ftrong to paint what they fancy they fee or feel ; 
and thus the verfes of Pindar feem grovelling profe, 
in companion with their compofitions. It ftruck me, 
long ago, that the monfters and chimeras produced 
continually by the pencils of the painters, and the 
chiflels of the fculptors of the Eafl, originated in the 
fame fource with the metaphors, allegories, and ex^ 
aggerated figures of the Oriental poets. This difor- 
der of the imagination leads them beyond the limits 
of common f^nfe, without which, nothing that is not 
monftrous <:an be either faid or conceived. 

Very little examination would have been neceffary. 
to prove, that fuch verfifiers as we fpeak of here 
compofe thofe phrafes where they feem to place mod 
cmphafis without much trouble. In comparing the 

T 3 pompous 
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fvm^ms ver/es of CùrneUle with tbs nafurai lines ^ 
Mmini^ m per/on cûvid fupfefe^ &yt Montcfqaîeu, 
thai Cûrneille cùmprfed mféf and Ratine tvitè pain •. 
The reafon of thb is, that to follow nature requires 
time, becaufc it is neceffary to think machj and klcâ 
afterwards, from a great nuttiber of refleUions, thofÊ 
which are beft : but when people depart from nap 
ture, and abandon themfelves to a torrent of ideas, 
they proceed very rapidly* The art of compofing 
well iptill always confift in gning an appearance of the 
greateft facility to works where nncomnion paiof^ 
have been beftowed in the compofitÎDn* People of 
ordinary genius, however, muft never hope to attain 
this point ; for they are incapable of approaching 
any thing of the kind. 

What has been obferÇed, with regard to the im- 
mutability of modes and manners in theEaft, tnight, 
in a certain fenfe, be extended to the arls, and par- 
ticularly to painting* As the aaitm of climate has 
undergone little change from time immemorial, the 
painters have likewife preferved at all times the fame 
ideas in compofing their fubjefts, and equal vivacity 
in the execution. It is faid, indeed^ that the Hm*pci 
of China (hould be excepted ; becaufe they are be- 
lieved to have grown more negligent than ever, du- 
ring the laft lixty years. This opinion, however, is 
erroneous, for the Chinefe have only changed the 
toloring fubftances, and the pafte of the porcelaine. 
The workmanfhip continues to be precifely the fame 
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as in one tboufand fix hundred and forty-four, ex- 
cept where fome correûions have been made in fuch 
figures as were difagreeable to the Tartars. 

Even fuppofing thefe people capable of calming 
their imagination, and improving their drawing, the 
lingular conftrudion of their optic organs would 
prevent them from ever excelling as painters. This 
jdifpofition is the reafon why they admire none but 
the moft lively colors, and fuch extreme contrails 
of tints as create antipathy, iriftead of that union in- 
difpenfably required by the Europeans. The colors, 
xaUed enemies, from being fo offenfive to our eyes, 
when placed near each other, are to them the moft 
gratifying of all. Befides, as their painters have no 
idea of giving aufterity to their too florid colorings 
either in the Ihades or deepenings, and employing 
very few demi-tints, they cannot be faid to paint, but 
merely to color dralwings. The piûures of European 
mafters, particularly thofie in oil, appear to thenj 
morbid, as if tinged with fmoke; and the darkeft 
pieces painted by Rembrant, would certainly be 
frightful in their eyes. 

Their inclination for glazing colors proceeds from 
the wcaknefs of their eyes, which require ftrong im- 
preflions. It is believed that the more a country is 
dry and ferene, the lefs favorable it fhould be confi« 
dered for the fight ; and in this point, indeed, humi- 
dity feems to be very advantageous. But indq)end« 
ént of this general caqfe, the inhabitants of fouthefn ^ 
China, and a part of Japan, are very fubjeft tq a 

T 3 diforder 
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diforder in the eyes, already noticed at length in 
fpeaking particularly of the Chinefe and Egyptians* 
Certain very penetrating winds^ blowing fometimes 
from the equinoftial line towards the tropic of Can- i 
ccr, mud be confidered Ukewife as afiefting all thefe 
people, who would probably be incapable of reading, 
for any continuancej either written or printed cha- 
rafters, equally fmall with thofe employed in Europe. 
They have the diaphragm of the eye-lids longer than 
ours, and fome, like the Chinefe^ praftife an artifi- 
cial method of increafmg this peculiarity* ' Painters^ 
there, fcarcely ever render the whole of the iris vifi- 
ble in their piflures j the fculptors of Siam cut the 
eyes in a rhomboid al form, and the Indians repre- 
fent them la a flrange manner, difficult to be defined. 
Neither indeed do we find any ancient ftaiues of the 
Egyptians which difcover any beauties in this point. 
The whimfical opinion entertained by the mytholo* 
gifts concerning the Venus of Cythera, who was fup- 
pofed to fquint a little, appears to have proceeded 
from fome reprefentations of the Nâpbtys made in 
Egypt. Thus we find Perfms employing the term 
iu/ca faeerdos to denote a prieftefs of that country. 

As all the native and faûltious colors of fouihern 
Afia are exceedingly beautiful and abundant, the 
painters there can eafily gratify the tafte of their na- 
tion, which never revolts at defeftive drawings pro- 
vided the coloring preierves all its brilliancy* But 
this is not the cale in Europe, where thefe two parts 
mufl be equally perfect ; and therefore painting de- 
generated 
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generated in Italy, although the Romans fpared no 
expenfe in procuring the n^oft precious water-colors 
from the Eaft-Indies, by the way of Egypt*. 

Few motives induce the inhabitants of warm cli- 
mates to leave their native country. Merchants tra- 
vel there from thirft of gain, and pilgrims through 
fear of hell ; but thofe who are artifls, or workmen, 
never go abroad for improvement, and they acquire 
little at home. What we call polite literature, the 
ftudy of languages', hiftory, antiquity, and found 
criticifm, are altogether unknown in fouthern Afia« 
Thi« ignorance produces that rudenefs of fly le and 
genius, which has been erroneoufly imputed to the 
cuftom of confining their women. The female fex 
enjoyed infinitely more liberty at Rome than at 
Athens ; and yet we know how. much the Athenians 
were fuperior in the fine arts. The converfation of 
women was befides very far from foftening the difpo- 
fition of the Romans, who remained conftantly ad-» 
diâed to frightful fcenes of expiring gladiators, com- 
bats of wild beafls, and all the other atrocities exhi- 
bited on the Arena. Finally, experience proves that 
the tafte and genius of a nation become much more 
corrupt, when too great liberty is granted to the fair 
fex, than when they are confined within reafonable 

f Ia£a 'confirenU Jlumlnum fuorum Umum Of dracomtm Gf ele» 
phantorumfamem^ nulla nolilufiâura e/i. Plin. lib. xxxr. cap* tii. 
— He took dragon's blood for an animal produâion ; and hi's 
error wa» exaâly the contrary of that into which Pomet fell in 
his Hiftory of Drugs, where he fuppofea cochineal to be a vege- 
table fubftancc* . 
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bounds I and therefore it will no longer be permitted 
to cite the example of the Egyptians, whofe autho- 
rity, beHdesj is null in whatever belongs to the fme 
arts. 

We have now only one obfervation more to ofler 
concerning China. From the prodigious extent of 
that country, and the variety of its climates^ we 
fhould be led to fuppofe that the works executed at 
Pe-kin could not be very fimilar to thofe of Canton^ 
and yet the difference is fcarcely perceptible, becaufe 
the inhabitants of the provinces conftantly intermix 
in the capitaL As neither pofts, nor other convey- 
ances for private letters, exifl in any part of the em- 
pire, the majority of the merchants are nothing more 
than pedlars, wlio carry their wares continually from 
one place to another. The government, befides, is 
every- where the fame; and greater liberty is not 
granted to the artifts of the north than to thofe of 
the fouthern provinces ; and from the fuperiority of 
the latter in population, they muft naturally give the 
tone and fix the national tafte. The merchants are 
not the only people who, for want of a regular cor* 
refpondence, have to travel about like thofe of the reft 
of Afia ; for even tbe mandarines pafs continually 
from one province to another ; and all contribute to 
the mixture we have mentioned. The magiftrates are 
feldom allowed to remain in the places of their birth, 
for the fame reafon that the defpotifm of the govern- 
ment will not admit of the eftablilhment of pofts. 
The police of the country, in general, is therefore in- 
ferior to that of Europe : and the communication of 

knowledge 
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knowledge beyond comparifon more difficult* Thus 
the mînds of* the artifts, having no excitement, either 
from uncommon objects or new ideas, preferve always 
the fold they at firft contrafted. 

Such is the refult of our inquiries concerning the 
ftate of painting and fculpture in the Eaft, The other 
arts, known to the Egyptians and Ghinefe, fhall be 
difcuffed in the two following Sedions ; but the prin- 
cipal points of their religion and government muft 
be referved for the Third Part of the work. This 
arrangement has appeared beft adapted to thet intro- 
duftion of fome degree of order, among fuch an 
aftoniihing variety of fubjeds. 
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SECT. V. 

STATE OF CHYMISTRY AMONG THE IGYPTIANS ANX» 

CHINESE. 

IT IS almnft inconceivable, that fome men fliould 
have had the weak nefs to write books, for the 
fole purpofe of demonftrating that Egyptian mytho- 
logy concealed nothing from our e)^cs but chymical 
fecTCtfi. An obfcute monk, to the difgrace of the 
eighteenth century, has now publifhed a compilation 
on that fabjeft, which difcovers as much ignorance 
of fable as of hiftory. In compaufon with his^ the 
work of ToIUus was a thoufand times more fupport- 
able; and, inflead of being imitated, the follies of 
that author ftiould have been forgotten *. With re- 
gard to what is found in the pretended hermetic phi- 
lofophy of the Egyptians, in Conrîng, Borrich^ and 
a volume of the Œdipes of Kircher, we fliall refrain 
from palling any judgment, in order to attach ♦our- 
felves to things much more probable. 

The Jews of Egypt, who had emigrated from Pa- 
leftloe under the firll Lagidae, had been ahiioft en- 
tirely ruined in the reign of Cleopatra, who detefted 
that colony of monopoli^iers and ufurers: but the 
conqueft of the Romans was ftill more fatal, by de- 
priving them of the tolls on the Nile, and the ma- 



• Tins work, fo tinjull to the memory of Tolliua, is entitled^ 
Fortuiia, ID quibus praeter Cntica uoa nulla, tota fabularis Hifto- 
rbj GraEca, Phœnîca, iEgyptkca^ ad Chyraiam pertlncre aOftfrttur. 

nagement 
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pie of Tyre, which in his time was extremely dear. 
This grofs and injudicious interpolation was fuppofed 
authentic by George Syncel^ who inferted many fuch 
chimeras in his Chronography, Finally, the monks 
of St. Severus were perhaps acquainted Ukewife with 
what Suîdas mentions of the emperor Dioclèfian, who, 
he pretends, colleded in Egypt all books relative to 
the philofopher's ftone, and threw them into the 
flames to prevent fedition. This is equally true and 
reafonable with what the Coptes aflert concerning 
the prodigious multitude of men malTacred by the 
orders of that prince : their dead bodies, fay they, 
covered a fpace of feveral fquare leagues, and produced 
a river of blood, as broad as the Nile at Monflot; 
Such is the extravagant genius of the men of the 
Eaft, that they mix continually the mofl atrocious 
ftories with the moft ridiculous. 

The perfon who wrote the life of Dibclefian, wa^ 
not abfurd enough to infert a fingle word concerning 
the pretended fate of the Hermetic books. This fa- 
ble was in faâ invented long after the death of that 

. emperor, who had vifited Egypt to punifh fome in- 
furgents of Copius^ and the furrounding diftrift. Ai 
that town could not be ealily approached, Dioclefiaii 
refolved to demolifh it entirely, and build another at 
fome little diftance, to which he gave the name of 
Diocle/tanopolis. With regard to fome other fteps 
taken by him, to regulate the affairs of Thebais, they» 
were all very wife, and have been admired even by 

•Eutropius. 

I The 
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tics, difappeared, no perfon knows in what manner^ 
pnd were firft replaced by the anchorites, fome of 
whom were really Chriftians. Numerous convents 
for monks, who lived in common, were afterwards 
eftablifhed there, fome of which ftill exift, while 
others are fallen entirely into ruins. Thofe men of 
exemplary piety began by coUeding fabulous tradi- 
tions, concerning the method praûîfed by the an- 
cient Egyptians, in changing the effence of metals ; 
and they afterwards wrought night and day at fuch 
experiments. This faû has been acknowledged by 
their own bifhops, one of whom, prefiding at the 
town of Siutj or the ancient Lycopolis, towards the 
end of the lafl century, pointed out to the traveller 
. Vanfleb the ruins of an edifice, where three hundred 
and fixty monks were employed in looking for the 
philofopher's (lone *. We mufi: not however believe 
that they purfued their refearches in the lame man- 
ner as the adepts of Europe ; for inftead of employ- 
ing either furnace or crucible, they had.recourfe in 
general to myfterious words, prayers, and ceremo- 
nies. In faâ, they refembled the people vulgarly 
called magicians, more than thofe fuppofed to be 
alchymifts. 

The members of this monaftery, dedicated to Saint 
Severus, might probably have known a paflage in- 
troduced into the Chronicle of Eufebius by Pandorus, 
who fancied that, by means of alchymy, it was pof- 
fible lo compofe a color equal in beauty to the pur- 

• 

* Journey into Egypt. 

pie 
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a river of blood, as broad as the Nile at Monflot. 
Such is the extravagant genius of the men of the 
Eaft, that they mix continually the moft atrocious 
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not abfurd enough to infert a fingle word concerning 
the pretended fate of the Hermetic books. This fa- 
ble was in fad invented long after the death of that 

, emperor, who had vifited Egypt to punifh fome in'- 
furgents of Copius^ and the furrounding diftrift. As 
that town could not be eafily approached, Dioclefian 
refolved to demolifh it entirely, and build another at 
fome little diftance, to which he gave the name of 
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taken by him, to regulate the affairs of Thebais, they* 
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•Eutropius. 

I The 
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The Egyptian monks, with all their infatiable 
third of gold, and blind hatred towards the memory 
of Dloclefian, remained in an indigence almoft with- 
out example. Had they even fucceeded in anuiling 
any wealth, th,e Arabs would foon have imeifered ; 
for thofe robbers are very expert at carrying away 
whatever they find in monafteries ; and we may 
fuppofe, that their readinefs to pillage houfes of 
that kind is founded on the opinion of the riches 
they muft one day contain, when the alchymifls fhall 
be more fortunate. It is certain^ that the Arabs are 
ilill more infatuated than even the Coptes, with two 
ridiculous opinions : fome believe that all the conli- 
derable ruins of the ancient Egyptian edifices con- 
tain treafures, guarded by -fpells, which may however 
be broken : and others, convinced that mercury is 
the only fubftance capable of traufmutation, carry 
about conftantly fmall boxes of that metal, that they 
may never be totally unprovided. In one thoufand 
feven hundred and fourteen, the fcheic Selim pre- 
fented his provifion to Paul I^ucas, begging him to 
make fome experiments* ; although, in the place 
where they then were, it would have been impoiGble 
to find either furnace or coal. At one time the news 
circulated, that another fcheic had difcovered a very 
ancient manufcript, preferved by the greateft chance 
from the refearches of the emperor Dioclefian, and 
containing all the fecrets of chymiftry. Thofe who 

* Travels in Upper Egypt, vol. il. . • 

went 
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Pfammeticus, towards the eighteenth degr^ of north 
latitude^ on the banks of the AUaboras. 

It is not neceflary to indicate here, the different 
paflages of the book which gave rife to the ^'hinifi- 
cal Ideas entertained by the Egyptian Jevi^s, concern- 
ing the ancient priefts of that country, and panîcu* 
larly thofe called Meaifcbapbim in Hebrew, and de- 
fined in Greek by a term fomething fimilar to our 
word Pharmacopoiifls, who appear to have belonged 
to the medicinal college. Thefe Jewifli allegorifls 
were not ignorant that the Egypt! ans, who wrought 
in the glafs-houfes of the great DiofpoUs» and Alex- 
andria, had certain procedures for counterfeiting 
jewels and murrine vafes, which were fometimes far 
more coflly than precious ftoneSi Such fecret ope- 
rations alone fufficed to make vifionaries fufpeU, that 
the priefts of Eg)^pt mufl have been deeply Ikilled in 
akhymy i and we may confider this as the real fourcc 
of all the fables which accompanied the progrefs of 
the Arabs in the arrsj jox they either firft laid the 
foundations of true chymiftry, or^ at leaft, revived 
that art J after it had been alraofl entirely forgotten* 

The Egyptians excelled aJl ancient nations in ma- 
nufs£tnring glafs i and they affured Strabo^ that their 
country produced a certain ingredient abfolutely ne- 
ceifary to render that fubflance beautiful ** This, in 
my opinion, was nothing more than the ka!i> ftill 
purchafed by the Venetians at Alexandria; and had 
it not been for the ftupiduy of the Turks, the glafe- 
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works of Venice would nevet have enjoyed their 
great reputation. The kali we fpeak of here, (hould 
be confideréd as fuperior to all others ; and every 
perfon knowiB^ that it h the aflies of a plant called by 
botanifts me/em bryantbémum Copiicum. 

Thus we perceive, that in the days of Strabo the 
Egyptians were very far from admitting the glafs- 
work of Tyre and Sidon to be fo decidedly fuperior, 
ilfterely, as it was faid, from the qualities of the river 
Belus. Some modern authors indeed aflert, that 
the Egyptians were incapable of cafling mirrors, 
although that art was common among the Sidonians. 
We have, however, great reafon to doubt that plate 
looking-glafles were known to the ancients ; and the 
Vfoxàfpicuraj found in Pliny, when fpeaking of the 
manufaâures of Sidon *, feems to be a word ufed 
îor fpecularia. It may therefore be fuppofed that this 
naturalift means nothing more than thofe fmall pieces 
of glafs, very thick, and generally round, which 
were ufed for windows. Some of the fame kind are 
ftill found in different parts of Turkey, and fuch a 
praâice, although it feems to have been original, does 
not fuppofe any great capacity in the workmen. In 
this aft the Egyptians might, without much difficulty, 
have furpaffed the Tyrians and Sidonians, who ar- 
rogated many difcoveries, to which they had no 
title. 

The judgment muft not only'be weak, but the ere- 
dulity very great, to adopt the fable of thofe mer- 

• Hift. Nat. lib. XXXVÎ. 
VOL. u u chants, 
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chanta, nrho haying kintOed a fire on the Phemcian 
Ihore, faw the land enter into (nfion, and found, in 
that manner, unezpededly, the method of making 
glafs. Mankind had made fires in the £ime way 
many thoufands of years before the exifteace of 
town of Tyre ; and in certain cafes, even the alhes 
of wood, or dried herbs, are fufficient difiblvents. 
It was therefore fttperfloous to fnppofe, that thefe ad- 
venturers had the good fortune to find fbme alkali in 
thôr boat ; and this ctrcumftance has evidently been 
added afterwards, to fupport an incongruous fable» 
llie concourfe <^ fortuitous caufes has not been fi> 
powerful in all fuch inventions, as people, generally 
imagine ) and the procedures muft have been deve- 
loped one aftex the other. Chance feems indeed to 
have had little to do in the difcovery of glafs, which 
could only be a confequence of the art of pottery. 
Different compofitions, refembling porcelain, were 
firft employed ; and fome nations never got farther 
in this art ; while others contented th^nfelves with 
the ufe of a ipecies of enamel. In America, fo late 
as the year one thoufand four hundred and ninety- 
two, no glafs-ware had ever been produced ; and yet 
fome of the favages there knew how to enamel their 
earthen veflels. This we learn from'Newborough, 
a judicious and enlightened man, who is mentioned 
with praife in our Philofophical Diifertations on the 
Americans^ 

Clay of tbebefl: kind is very rare in Ethiopia ; and 

almoft every fubftance dug from the earth contains 

fand. The vegetables produce more alkali than in 

I other 
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other countries ; aod plants are ufed there for fuel, 
inftead of wood, which h as fcarce as in Egypt- 
Palm-trees indeed are abundant, but where people 
live on dates, fuch plantations are very precious. 
Thus, it is poffibie, that the people diere^ in burn-* 
ing their earthen pots, might have difcovered^ fooner 
than the inhabitants of other countries, all the dit 
ferent ftages of vitrification* Ancient hiftorians 
agree, almoft unammoufly, that glafs was known to 
the Ethiopians j and if Herodotus had heard of the 
great pieces of mineral fait cut in Ethiopia for cof- 
fins, he would not have given the name of glafs to 
a fubftance diffoluble in water. This Greek, although 
înftinâively addicted to lying, was not weak enough 
to confound two things fo very different in their na* 
ture. 

The glafs-houfe of the great Diofpolis» the capital 
of the Thebaisj feems to have been the moft ancient 
regular fabric of that kind; and if the Tyrians 
could have adduced decifive monuments in their own 
favor, they would not be feen recurring to fables In 
fupport of their pretenfions* The moft remarkable 
of their produflions, in this way, were certain co- 
lumns, and a fpccies of cippus, colored in a manner 
to refemble emerald : but many hundreds of curious 
compofitions of different kinds were feen among the 
Egyptians, Without fpeaking here of their cups, 
almoft as pure as cryftal, or of thofe called aiaf 
fontes^ fuppofed to have reprefented figures varying 
in color according to the points of view in which 
they were placed^ fomething like what is commonly 

u 2 called 
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caUtd pigeon's-neckj -WQ have only to remarie, that 
they were well acquainted with the manner of 
chiiTding and turning glafs. In thefe procedures, 
the flighteft inattention caufed the deftruoion of wl^t 
had cofl fo much pains ; and when fuch vafes even 
fucceeded perfeftly, they required to be ufed with fo 
great delicacy, that thofe, who, like the poets in 
general, were addiôed to voluptuoufnefs, confidered 
thefe fragile goblets as unfavorable to their parties 
of pleafure *. 

The Egyptians were befides acquainted with the 
manner of gilding glafs f, of which the Tyrians and 
Sidonians had no knowledge. But although only 
one ftep was neceffary, in order to form tinned mir- 
rors, they never ufed any other than fuch as were 
entirely of metal ; and thefe feem to have been in- 
variably portable. The rigorous' criticifm we profefs 
oblige» us to Gonfider as* fabulous all accounts of twa 
prodigious mirrors, one of which was faid to be placed 
on the tower of Pharos, and the other on the fummit 
of the temple of Heliopolis, where it reflefted the image 
of the fun through an opening of the roof, or terrace^ 

* ToIIâf puer, caRcesy tept^que toreumata Ni& i 
Et nûhifecurâ focula trade mamt. 

Martial, lib. ad. and xu. 
This pal]fege is explained by another in the twelfth book, ar 
well at by the following lines : 

Non/umuS; audacis pt^ia toreumaia vitri : 
Nofira necardenti gemma feritur aqua, 
/ifplcis ingenium Niliy qwhus adderc plura 
Bum cupit ah, quof'tes perdidii au&or apus^ 
X Athcngeus, lib. v. 

The 
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The ancients, indeed, had fometimes mirrors fut 
pended in fuch a manner, that the eSeâs they pro- 
diiced were confidered as preternatural. Something 
of this nature was certainly ereâed in the temple of 
Smyrna ; but Strabo has defcribed that of Heliopolis, 
without faying one word of thofe rays which de» 
fcended on the altar, while the fpeâators could not 
perceive the iburce of light. This pretended illufion 
therefore did not give rife to what is now praâifed 
in a chm'ch of the Chriftian Coptes, dedicated to 
iaint Danicanus, where the monks, by means of two 
imall windows, caufed fhadows to appear on the op« 
polite wall. That edifice, fituated near Tekebi^ about 
twenty-feven leagues from the . ancient Heliopolis, 
does not appear to have been built according to the 
true principles of optics, for the exprefs purpofe of 
decdving the people j but if Vanfleb, and Father 
Sicard, had been more verfed in phyfics, they would 
have remarkad that (hadows could not produce any 
effeâ in any well-lighted place * ; and therefore we 
may fuppofis;, that the darknefs had been increafed, 
to favor an illufion nearly fimilar to what is produced 
by a camera obfcura. This . trick appears to have 
beenibmewhat lefs awkward than thofe praâifed by 
fome Neapolitan impoftors j but all attempts to de- 
ceive the people, in religious matters, are equally 
abominable in the eyes of philofophers. 

My patîen?çe has been exercifed not a little in 
reading what is written by an academift of Barce- 

• Vanfleb's Joujriial, ^nd Memoirs of the MifEons i» the I*e- 
V9nt, torn. ÎÎ. 
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As the laws can have no confidence in fuch men, they 
fliould be deprive*l of all dangerous inftn*ments. 
Ancient Egypt is the only country in the world where 
a good pcilice was exercifed rcfpeftÎBg the Jews; for 
that of the Romans^ in this poiAt» w^s very bad in 
the time of Auguflus, and ftjll worfe under the fuo 
ceeding emperors, 

Thofe who n^ver perceived ajiy other obflacle than 
Mahometanifm to the progrefs of painling in Afiaf 
have btten greatly deceived* Thj2 eflablifliment of »thatr 
religion hai In reality produeed no other change 
among the Indians» than that they refrain from re*' 
pre^Dting animals on fooie painted ftutis ; otherwifc 
the more zealous Mahometans would ceafe to pur- 
chafe them. With regard to the Mogul emperors, 
they never made any fcruple of having painters at 
their courts; and fome of their productions were 
brought into Europe by Mr* Manouchi, but through 
negligence they have never been engraved* Befides, 
thefe princes^ although Mahometans^ do not defift 
from impreffing figures on their current coin* ; and 
they never entprtained an idea of preventing the cir- 
culation of thofe Indian pieces called pld pagmias^ 
which are as rudely dr^ivn, and as barbarous in their 
type, as the money of Acham and Macaffarf Finally» 
the Mogub never prevent the Indians from making 
pictures and itatue^ to orpamept their temples ; a|id 

* The Abbu Bartheleml, in his DîfTertatîons on the Medals of 
the Arabs, mentions fome other MaKomctaD princes j who had 
f ngravtd images on iheir money copied after the Greek or Romau 
picdals. But this prdtlice is pow totally abohfhcd* 

thofe 
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thofe edifices are filled almoft entirely with fuch ill- 
made images. Many fymboHcal figures are Kkewife 
feen there, frequently in the attitude of baboons, 
Kke the ftatues of Sommona-Kodom at Siam, and fome- 
rimes in pofitions altogether unnatural; for the legs 
and arms are extended in a manner imprafticable by 
the human body. It feems probable that the fculp- 
tors of that country, through ignorance of the laws 
of gravitation, have exaggerated the poftures of their 
fakirs, who refemble fatyrs, by placing their hands 
on the ground, and lifting up their feet in fuch a 
manner that the heels reft on the elbows, and in this 
fituation call out, O but God is powerful ! O but he 
is majeftic! 

Although the Indians have always diftinguiftied 
fhemfelves by their attachment to polycephalous fta- 
tues, or fuch as have feveral heads, and fupernume- 
rary members, even to feven or eight pair of arms on 
one body ; it is not lefs true that the fame (hocking 
corruption of tafte infeâed like wife thé" greater part 
of the Eaftern nations. Even the Greeks have not 
been totally exempt ; for, befides their ftatues with 
two and three faces, it is certain that the wings they 
were fo fond of placing on others betray a fecret in- 
clination for fuch extravagancies. Had thfe climate 
of Greece been fix or feven degrees warmer, many 
artifts there would have degenerated into the Oriental 
ftyle ; and it has been obferved that, in Ionia, -wings 
were already placed on certain ftatues, which had 
not received them in Peloponnefus. 

Some 
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Abderrahman, who was on the fpot, fays that the 
emeralds are covered with a whitilh incruftaliozi,, 
without any appearance whatever of lapis prafius ; 
and the three different kinds found there are alike 
purified by means of warm oiL 

Although the execution of ftatues In colored glaia» 

praâifiri by the Egyptians, required much expert- 

nefs, yet to, counterfeit the murrins, fuppofes ftill 

greater abilities. It is mofl aftonilhing, that, afiev 

all the refearches made by the learned in Europe, 

nothing certain has been communicated to us con* 

ceming the fubftance employed in forming thole 

famous vafes. The price they bore was exceffiye, but 

not equal to what Father Hardouin has calculated ; 

for it is well known that he miitook the fefterces for 

talents, and this was exaâly like confounding fliil- 

, Ungs with guineas. Thus, according to his fûoli0i 

perverfion of the text of Pliny, and an eftimate of 

the talent given by Count Caylus*, it refults, that 

the murrin, broken by Petronius, muft have coft 

fifty-fix thoufand two hundred and fifty pounds 

\ fterling. The Cornelian vafe, reprefenting the myt 

I teries of Ceres, taken by a foldier at the fiege of Man- 

1^ tua, ha$ never been eftimated at more than one hun- 

\ dred and fifty thoufand German crowns: infaâ, it 

never was worth the twentieth part of that fum, al- 

Ï emeralds, which they were fprce4 tp reftorc to the JEthiopiaM ; 

â* and from this we may conclude that it had been their property 

f long before the invafxon. 

I * Memoirs of the Academy of Infcrîptions, vol. xxîîî.— This 

'i^ computation, which makes the talent amount to 180L, is far frpm 

being exaft. 

though 
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With regard to the bas-reliefs in metal, feen by 
Apollonius at the court of an Indian king, nothing 
pf the kind is now known in that country. This 
leads to fuppofe thai fuch works never exifted, but 
that they had been invented by Philoftratus, as well 
as the fabrics of Egyptian architeâure in India, of 
whiç^ likewife no ttaces can be found. This Greek, 
in writing his romance, took delight in furnifhing 
the palaces of fome Afiatic fovereigns, without per- 
ceiving that his ornaments were frequently contrary 
to the taft€ of the country. Thefe ftrange bas* 
reliefs muft have refembled greatly the piélttres of 
Philojiratm^ which were deftitute of difpofition j and 
the complication of fubjeâs is fuch, that the moft 
able painter could not poflibly execute them, evea 
by faerificing, like the ancients, every thing belongs 
ing to perfpedive. 

The produftions of the modern Indians, compared 
with ancient monuments of undoubted authenticiry, 
prove that, among them, the arts have remained in- 
variably at the fame point, fince time immemorial. 
If they are not improved, they cannot be faid to have 
degenerated ; and this has been attributed by fome 
authors to the divificn of the people there into tribes, 
fome of which, it ^is well known, are compofed of 
ariifts who have not permiflion to enter into the clafs 
of Bramins or any other. All thefe political infti- 
tutions are fuppofed to have rendered the Indians in-, 
ferior even to the Chinefe ; but the fuperiorlty of the 
latter is far from appearing decided j and adraitîîng 

ic 



il to be rirally fo, the degree, wc nmft allow^ it almoft 

iflnpcTcq>ub!c. 

The painting* in the Indian pagodas, of which 
forr ' have been ' by Mr. Holwcll, are 

cerL^-.T. ..«iicuioDây L.,.^ ...-«1, and very badly ex»» 
ectifed * : but thofe of the C!;incfc pa^cda& are so* 
thing better ; and the p:i inters of Sumt do not yield 
to the abted ika^fier of Nankin.^ particularly in whai 
h called In iripropcrly their works in miniature. 

It h gcncîally (M^ that from the baaks of the 
Euphrates to the v ctj extremities of Ajia^ the paint- 
ers yfe lio other than ^^aler-color^ and have fcarcely 
any idea of a trefle; bacaufe they work on tables^ 
and apply their colors equally^asiâpraâife^ inCtiachii 
yet foîîie of ihe procedures of ihe Indians leave roowi 
to fufpeft that they h^ive had fome knowledge of oil- 
painting, of which, according to Cliardin and MaiU 
let, the inodcrn Perfiam and Egyptians are not ig- 
norant. As we have litde certainty that this method 
lias been borrowed by them from the Europeans, the 
dlitovcry of oil-painting feems more problematical 
than many authors imagine. One obvious reafon 
prefeiUïï îrfclf why ihc Eaitern naiionâ would never 
pradlifc generally that method : in the firft place, 
their climntc is beyond comparlFon dryer than ours; 
md ftcondly, they delight in brilliant colors, which 
are lit lie affi:;fti^d by water, wiiile oil tarnilhes thern 
confiilcTLibh'. ll\mn the whole it appears certain. 



* Tlirv »/o rJcUcd atï^Thia MviUoJugy ot theGcntooSi 
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thai the anifti of thofe counmes have known, in 
very remote times, certain pra£tices coafidered by us 
àÈ new inventions. Our travellers frequently it^ant 
time, and perhaps ftill more, capacity to defcribc 
diiTerent operations of the Afiatic manufaâures. The 
^bfervatîom fcattered in the Edifying Letters^ and 
fome particular relations, are far from forming a 
complete chain of the principles adopted by the In- 
ilians in painting their ftuSi, property called kallen^ 
£ards % as well as thofe executed with mould*, which 
have led to printing books, accordii^ to the manner 
praûifed in China, Japan, and, probably, likewifein 
Hindooflant We do not even know what pencils ar« 
employed by the Indians; for the caullic liquors 
bum in an inftant thofe made with hair; and nothing 
better has hitherto been imagined in Europe than 
fplits of foft wood, which are iiideed very imperfect 
inftrumentt. 

From India^ all through weftem Afia, the Maho- 
fneran painters work at nothing but arabeiks, or 
particular kinds of fpotted grounds, feen on the walls 
of forae mofques. The pictures in oil, and on can^ 
vas, brought from the Levant, are made by wretched 
Armenians, who have no notion whatever of defignj 
and their compofitions are akogether without talle# 
If they have ferved as models for engraving a collec* 
tjon of Turkil^^ dreffes and Greek modes, it was only 
that our artifls might have fume idea of their drefles, 



Thit word denotes die patterai doue cotirdy^ witli the pencil* 
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wbich ihefe bungleis frequendy change by clothing 
ihem ridiculoafly. 

It is very fiirpriftng to he^ Lord Balrîniore, in his 
travels of on© thoufand feven hundred and fixty-îhrec, 
mforming ii$ ferioufly that C^n/ianiimple is mt the 
place t$ Imkfùr piâlures *• None ^e to be found even 
as far as Barbary ; for the principal palaces of Fez, 
Morocco, and Mequinez, afford nothing more la 
that line than fome walU and ceilings, where gilding 
ii employed on a blue ground* to reprefent ftars and 
crefcents f * Numberiel's infcriptlons are likemfe feen 
there, wiih all thofe interlacings and flouriihes, of 
which the Arabic characters are fo fufceptible ; for 
thofe who cannot paint mufi haire recourfe to writing, 
Dtherwife their works would fay noîlïing. It may be 
allowable to obferre op this occafion, that nothing 
hut prejudice in favor of the ancients could have in» 
duced modem writers to apologize for Polygnottis, 
who is known to have WTitten on his two great pic- 
tures at Delphi the names of all the perfonagcs |, 
exattly as the names of animals are feen in capital 
letters on the mofaic of Paleilrina. The refearches 
made at Herculaneum have produced monuments of 
the fame nature, fufficicnt to prove that the paintings 
of Polygnotus trefpaffed againft all the rules of per- 

• Vbpge hx ttic I^evant. 

t Mpuctte, in his Hiilory of tlie Cooqiicfl.J cif MûuH*Arch)\ 
known hy the name of the King of Tafilet, exaggerates greatly 
'.he ornaments In the palace of t!ie caiperors of Morocco* 

X PoiiA&isiai In Fîiûcîd, lib. jt. 
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fjpedive, were we not affured of this by thcdtfcnp»» 
tion of Panamas. ... I 

If fbnic Greek artifts, bornât Cyrene and AJei?- 
andria, are excepted^ Africa. cannot boaft of having 
produced any great painters, not even among the 
Carthaginians in. the mofl: ilourifhing days of the re^ 
public TheMoors^ who. invaded Spain, cultivated 
no other painting tha(n that which ûill prefervcs the 
name of JMur€jk\ and it appears to have been und^ 
their pencil a fpecies of decoration altogether abfurd» 
Some indeed pretend, that they painted: animals likcr 
wife in the fainc ftyle with thofe found in the ruin? 
of Cintra: but even fuppofing that.thefe qmamentc 
were notd^pofited there in later times, tiicy certainly 
denote neithet great tafte nor any real knowledge of 
art. After examining attentively all the fragments 
of the numerous palaces and other edifices: erected 
by thefe conquerors, no ^ traces can be iiwiicated .of 
any remarkable talents in their painters, who were 
befides cramped in their purfuits by Mahometanifm. 
What has been faid of manufaûorîes of painted 
fluffs, eflabiifh^d by thfim in Spain, feems to hav^ 
originated in the preference given by the Moors àf 
all times for clothes of that quality. Such article?^ 
however were all brought from Egypt, where they 
were colored by a chemical preparation, already nor 
ticed in tl)e beginning of this Sçdtion *, 

The Coptes, at this day, are ignorant of even the 
names of the arts and fciei^ces cultivated by their 
gqceftors, Superftition in the firfl place made thçm 

• Piâi tunlcûi Nilotuh Mauri, 
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fçnounce fculpture ; aii4 afterwards they fell into an 
ignorance equal to that of the Bedouin Arabes* 
Their monks, who might have ftudied in the mo- 
nafteries, which the Mamalukes and Turks nerer 
thought of molefting, are now metamorphofed into 
brutes, and do not any longer make any refearches 
even in chemiftry- Finally^ tee ntodern Egypiians^ 
fays Mn MaiHet, are hungkrs in êv4*ry ièing: ibêir 
painters are wretched dméers^ wkop esJarSy either in 
ml ùr in water^ when expofed ta ilje air^ fade almo/l 
inJ?antaneou/!y* They gildjîîll^ hut in a manner nmcb 
inferior to thai of the ancients j andpaiMed dccùraii&m 
are more employed in the interior of private houfes^ where 
tapejlry is not ufed^ than in publie edifces^ which are 
all exceedingly ftmple *. Yet the walls of fome of theif 
churches e^chibit figures of faints as wretchedly drawn 
as thofe fo often feen in fome Gothic cathedrals, 
where» through negligence, they have not* been eft 
faced f , 

It would be ufelef^ to proceed further into Africa j 
v?t fhall therefore only obferve that all the ancient 
monuments difcovered in advancing towards the 
fouth, for more than two hundred leagues beyond the 
cataracts of the Nile, are fculptured in the Egyptian 
tafle,and loaded with fimilurfymbolsj as appears parti, 
cularly in the ruins of the royal city oîAxume^ fituated 
near the fifteenth degree of north latitude \* Should 

any 

• DcfcHpUan of Egypt* f Vanflirb's Journal. 

X We fhould perhaps except the monument laid to have exïftc4 
at ^d^iki il appears however to be f^buloM^^^Diodwrtii^Stculut 
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^y pteàfe notions ever ht acquitéd of the éxcàva* 
ïioas found in different parts of Ethiopf a^ the hiero^ 
glyphîcal charaûers there will probably be found to 
referable estaftly thofe of Thebais j for the Theban» 
and Ethiopians, ahhou^ governed by different fo^^ 
vereignS) were fundamentally one people, ^d ad^ 
diâed to the fame religion. 

The adventurer Bermudas, calling hinifelf imprd* 
perly patriarch of Ethiopia, informs us, that tht 
imperor of that country obliged the Portuguefe fO 
leave at his court a painter who accompanied theïn» 
We may therefore judge what muft have been th* 
date of things when application^ were made t6 an 
artift of Portugal» TTiat cchihtry, hoWev* cele- 
brated for able inquifitors, has prbduced only one 
(ingle painter ; and his worlds are better known at 
Rome than at Lifbon, where piâures are tefs éftéëihèd 
than bull-baiting, an amilfement wc^thy of a' nation 
not yet freed from bar barifm. 

If we except ancient Egypt, where the govetli* 
ment was not ftriâly defpotic^ either in form or thé 
principles of its conftitution, all the other ilates men*» 
tioned in this chapter, were governed by' arbitrary 
power, and the abfolute will of a chief» Thus, prë« 
vîous to any decifion on the influence of climate, it 
h neceflfary to exiunine that of defpotifm, andtt^e'fhall 

kriew t^t the ftatues of Ethiopia refetnbled thofe of Egypt ex- 
aâly* He explains himfelf on that point in very dear tenn% 
at Bochart has already obferved in Phaleg. lib. iv. 
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find th^tj from the union of thefe two caufcs, firch 
obftacles are raifed as can never be furmounied by all 
the eflbrcs of the human mind* 

The temperate countries of the ancient continent 
contain fome nations alraoft in a favage ftate; and it 
is difEcult to judge how far they may fuccced in the 
arts, whenever they afpire at becoming poliflied* 
Apelles did not, lo all probability, ever fuppofc that 
greater axtifts than himfelf would one day appear in 
marfhesj frequently covered with fnow, and inhabited 
by a fmall horde of the Scythian race, aHied to the 
powerful tribe of the Theutons* This, however, is 
very different from the cafe of the nations in fouthet n 
Afia: they have applied themfelves to the arts long 
enough to admit of fome Judgment of what man* 
kind can attain in fuch a climate, and under a go- 
vernment like theirs, 

All the princes of Afia, without excepting the em- 
perors of China, pradifed from time immemorial the 
pernicious cuftom of having manufaftories and 
work-ihops at their court, where every kind of fur- 
niture belonging to the palace was ekecutctd- \;We 
may well fyppofe that the articles employed there are 
fo various^ that fcarcely any trade remains excluded. 
The origin of thiscuikm has never beea explained ; 
but fome light will be thrown on it by what we arc 
about to obferve. 

When an art! It difcovers any happy dîfpofrtîon, he 
becomes immediately workman of the pâhice, ehhcr 
voluntarily, or by force. On this account, fays 
Î I.oubeia, 
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Iroubera, ho perfon at Siam wifhes to excel in his 
profbflion \ becaufe he would be obliged in that cafe 
to work fix years for the court*. 

None of the travellers in Afià hive entered into fo 
many details as Chardin ; and he fpeaks very fully of 
thirty-two work-ftiops belonging to the emperors of 
Perfiii f , which coil thofe princes five millions annu* 
ally ; but we may fuppofe that they gained twice the 
fum of their expenditure, Seventy-two painters 
were maintained there, who, like all the other artifts, 
had to follow the coUrt in its Journeys, as fervants 
or Oaves wait on their Inafters* 

It appears that abotit the year one thbufand fix 
hundred and feventy-nine, the period of which w^e 
are fpeaking, fome alterations were made in thofe 
work-ihops. The makers of fapeftry, inAead of re- 
ceiving money, had been paid in lands, or the pro- 
duce of the earth ; but they were not lefs depeiidant 
on the prince* and they wrought foi him alone* 

Common fenfe alone is fufEeient to point out the 
înjuftice and impolicy of inftitutions fo oppofite to the 
profperity of the artSj and to all notions of good go- 
vernment j ^vhich require that manufiidures fhould 
always remain with the public, and never in the 
hands of the fovereign | for they are the property of 
all, and cannot juftly be reftrained to favor the in- 
tercfts of any perfon. What idea can be formed of 
countries where fubjefts are not only deprived of the 
right of poffefling lands j and of poHtlcal liberty, but 

* Relations ccncermng the Kingdom of Skm, vol. L 
f Trarelâ In Perda, vol. il, 
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aUb of iht rery fhnts of ihdr buluflry ? Tet as tbe ' 
urorkmen at the court of Ferlia were paid regularly, 
evefi when Cck^ that drcumilaiice blinded Mr* Chaj. 
din la far as to make him believe bicb eflabtilbmeQts 
wonbf of commetidatiaii. He did oot percdve that 
tbi artiilii treated in that manner^ are vile flaTcs, to 
whom the Nadir^ wbcccf €f iailigaied by caprice, 
am order ftrip» in the £une maimer that they arc 
infliâed in the manofgâortes of the great Mo^» in 
tbofe of the Chlnefe, and of the wretched kings of Stam» 
If tbe Ibvereigns of Afia could have mTented anjr 
means of avoiding to pay and ynainrain tfaofe em* 
ployed in their work-ftiops, they wonld foon have 
put fhem ia execution. Incapable of hnding any' 
refource in that way» they confent to pronde for 
their Haves ; and thu% what ailonifhed Mr. Chardin 
w» not at all fuipriûng. 

In tracing the origin of thefe infUtutioni» it wai 
difcovered to me ia the Juilinian code, where nothing 
of the kind could have been expefted. The laws^ 
contained there, are certainly very conformable to 
the ideas of the Aftatic dcfpots» when they firft efta* 
bliftied work-fhops at their different courts ; but in 
examining thefe natters we muft begin a little higher. 

1 he emperors of Conflantijiople, after having pro- 
hibited their fubjefts Jrom wearing robe* of purple, 
confidercd this law of fuch importances that they ai- 
deavoured to reoiove even the poflibility of its being 
tranlgreUcd. It was declared unlawful to dye any 
lluHk iu that color; and to procure them, no other 
method wa& left than that of emplo) Ing artifts in the 

palace. 
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patacc. Imperial dyers were therefore efbbliflied, 
and makets of ink for fignîûg diptociias^ patents^ 
and ediftfe^ ; for it was likeuife of a peculiar colot^ 
and we flill poflttft the law enacted to prevent itt 
being made or employed by private perfons. The 
an^ilety and weaknefs of thofc princes augmented, in 
proportion to their tyranny, until they thought fit, 
for their greater fecuriiy, to have all the imperial or- 
natnencs fabricated in the palace of Conflantinople, 
As they reqaircd the combined talents of many work* 
men, not only dyers were eftabliihed at the court, 
but likewife goklfmiths^ jewellers, weavers, (hoe- 
makers, embroiderers, belt^makers, fadlers, farriers, 
and a kind of people who paAcd themfclves for en-* 
gravers on precious ftones. 

The original cxpreflions of the law of the em^rof 
Jnftin, to which wx allude, are to this effcft :— 
•* Whatever concerns the marks of fovereign autho» 
rity, ought not to be wrought indiftin(£tly in fcops* 
and private houfes ; but muft be made by the work* 
men of the palace, in the interior of the court*/' 

The fufpicions of this prince, on the manner that 
this law might be eluded, are as remarkable as the 
law itfclf* Thofe perfons, fays he, who fliall caufe 
imperial ornaments to be made^ under pretext of 
«ifering them to me as prefents, fliall be punifhed 



* Nuiit prgrfut Ikiûfj lib* xf. Ornament a emm rrgla inira aukm 
meam^ert à ^alaûnù erîifiçihus drSrni / fto/s ptr^m in privûîh demilm 
mui offic'mh pararL — The reader is rsqueftcd to con fuit aîfo tîia 
Iawi found m the ù\\t de MuHlcguIb, and ià that of dt Vtftîbui 
Holeberi»* 
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wîdi death. Thst daufe was - ^ ily înTcrtcd^ 
acherwife k would have been diaiK^^iâL to prore anj 
perfùû culpable 

ïn thefe dreadful cffîeôs of defpodfm^ wc obfcrve 
how the prtece» dtftniftful m the extroïse, cndea* 
vDurs to hâve himfelf furrounded by a gî^t void, ia 
modcriiig the court îndependeaî of the Hate, Wife- 
ing to be independent of every perfoo, be relies on 
his domeftjc Ûaves^ ^ho cannot have emulation, and 
ifrhofe induftry is of courfe very confined* Without 
affirming that the decay of genias at Conflantinoplc 
proceeded entirely from fucb odious and tyrannical 
laws» we are juftified in believing that they contri- 
buted gr^tly to the total ruin of the arts* Thus^ 
about the period we fpeak of, things had attained fuch 
a degree of cxcefe, that not one enpfraver could be 
found îtt the whole empire ; as appears from the mo^ 
ney, which is on! y feral ched, and all the characler- 
iftics of the grofieft barbarifm are feen there. The 
pretended legiflator, Jufiinian, could not write his 
own name ; and thole who engraved his medals were 
little more learned than hinifelf. It is abfnrd to hear 
the Goths accufcd of having firft dcûroyed the tafle 
of fine architeflure- The tv^o Ilidores, and Arthe- 
mius, who made this prince luperinttnd the building 
of Saint Sophia, weie certainly not Goths } and yet 
we know how grolsly they violated all the rules of 
art. 

The motive of the laws we have mentioned difcO' 
Tfers iifelf in ablblute power, the diforder of govern- 
ment, the imbecility of the fovereîgn, and the cor* 

ruptioa 
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bellowing which fucceeded immediately, fecmed to 
proceed from the bowels of the earth *. Thofe who 
condufted thefe myfterious fpeftacles muft have been 
equally embarraffed to make artificial thunder, and 
to copy the effefts of lightning. It is the height of 
ridicule to fuppofe, that thofe, who aflifted at the 
myfteries, neither heard nor faw any thing of the kind, 
, but that the whole was the effefl: of imagination, 
while fear prefented this illufion at once to their ears 
znd eyes. The ancients fpeak of all thefe things in 
a manner too clear to leave the fmalleft room for 
doubt ; and the Greek Plethon, when defcribing fuch 
initiations, employs the terms leaft equivocal of his 
language, like keraunus^ and fyre^ for thunder and 
firef. 

It does not appear at all probable, that the ma- 
chine ufed by the ancienf comedians on the theatre 
was ever employed in the temples, or even in the 
vaults. This was called a ceraunifcopium, and it 
threw the lightning with violence on the theatre from 
a place called bronteiorij where, according to com- 
mon opinion, the thunder was imitated by rolling 
flones in veflels of copper. The ceraunifcopium, 

• y am nihi cemuntur trefiiUs delubra moveri 
Sedibus^ ^ claram (Ufpergere culmina lucem^ 
Mventum iejlata Dei, Jam magnis ah irms 
Auditur fremtus terrify templumque remugit 
Cicrefidum, De Rap. Proforp. 
Some editions of Claudian have fulmina, înftead of culmina ; and 
Cicnfium for Cecrcfidumy which is of' lefs importance than the 
fiinner. 
t Pletho. Schol. ad Orat. mag. Zoroaft. 
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from cxcefilve indigence* Every thing that p^&M 
through their hands difplays this deficiency of inftrij- 
ments ; and the workmanfliip is as bqd as polîible on 
all the gold and filver veffelsj which are indeed not 
many, in Turkey^ Perfia, Mogul, and China, Thus 
all the arts requiring, like watch-making, a great 
number of machines, and tools, are never cu hi vat ed 
in thofe countries, not even in the work-fliops of the 
princes, whnfe luxury is directed to other objefts. 
One thing, refuking from this, could never have 
been believed, were our mformatiaa concerning it 
lefs exa3. The trades exercifed in eftablilhed fa- 
brics throughout Europe, are carried on in the de* 
fpoiic flutes of Afia by travelling artifans- Gold- 
fmiths are feen there, who a(k for employment at 
every door : they work in private houfe5, and place 
themfelves in an inflant ; for they carrj^ all their tools 
^bout with them, and thefe, as we have already ob- 
fcrved, are few* The ftreets of the Chinefe towns 
would not be fo much crowded^ if the people pof- 
feffed regular work-fhops, inftead of being under the 
neceffity of running continually from one quaiter of 
the town to another* Blackfmiths are feen on the 
fame day in ten difierent places, where they have the 
inconvenience of tranfporting always their anvils and 
bellows*. No great penetration is requifite toper* 
ceive, that exceflive poverty drives all thefe wretched 
people to a wandering Ufe, Uttle better than beggary* 
The erroneous opiniom long entertained relative to the 
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learned In China, who were fald to honor mechanics^ 
while in reality they defpifed them, are now alto* 
gether exploded^ but the ridiculous prejudice ftill re» 
mains of believing that the Turkifli emperors muft 
neceflarily learn a trade, according to the fundamcti^ 
tal laws of the ft^te. The pretended induflry of 
thefe princes is confined entirely to cutting tooth* 
picks» orfuch trifling things, with a knife ; and we 
have only to read one paflage in iEHan with atten- 
tion, to be convinced that the ancient Perfian enu 
perors were employed in the fame manner *. Thua, 
what has been taken for a trade is no fuch thing; and 
the fuppofed particular law of rhe Turks, is nothing 
'more than an immemorial cuflom in all the dcfpotic 
courts of Afia» where the princes are as weak as chil- 
dren, and muft be amufed with play^things. We 
have feen fome remonllrances made by a mufti to 
the fultan Mahomet the fourth, who difliked all ma- 
nual occupations, and there he fpeaks of nothing but 
the danger of idlenefs. When the Chevalier d'Ar- 
vieux was introducçd to one of the grcateft prince* 
of Arabia, hç found him employed, like the Perfian 
f mperoi mentioned by iElian, in cutting a ftick with 
his knife; and it would be infulting mankind to 
maintain fer ioufly that this miferable Arab exercifed 
a tradCf 

• Pitfarum rtx iter fachm^ ne Udwm ùhrepent fx temfi&rHj ph^* 
îirium gtjlarr foldûti tf quo ut fdmieret^ cuihliam ; atqui tuit cferi 
rc/uc tmnu^ drdHaftserura^ PrQ/fiu em m rffçm iikikfUt ntqui co^u 
tmma vei ad ntceffarium n/îfmilf dlgnumqtte fiku iegmdumi vil ad 
mûgMum ûBquïd ^ memorahilc confuiiandum ^frfifU. Hill, DiverC 

lib. JCÎV. 
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On confiderîng the nature of Afiatic luxury, ît 
appears clearly to he a neceffary effeft of defpotifm^ 
and a rule might be eftabliflied on that point, the 
application of which would be very juft in Europe, 
Luxury increafes in proporlton as flavery augments, 
until arrived at a certiiin poim, uhen it begins to 
change into a vain and grofs oftentation. All works 
of taftcs and mafter-pteces of the arts, are then ex- 
cluded^ We have heard of thofe precious houfmgs 
ufed to cover the elephants of the emperor of China, 
and of thofe vefts» valued at nvo lacks of rupees^ 
\vith which the Mogul emperors fometimes clothe the 
Omrabs : The troughs where ihe horles of the Per- 
ÛW> emperors drink, are faid to be of gold, and 
their table-pUte has been eftimated at thirteen hun- 
dred thoufand pounds i but who ever fpoke of the 
pQures or ftatues of the emperors of China, Moguls 
and Perfia ? 

Men equally defpicabte, without any perfonal 
merit, who have never done any thing to acquire 
virtu e^ and to whom heaven has denied genius, have 
no other means of being difUnguiihed JVom each 
ether than bv the color or richnefs of their robes, 
and by every thing that Jlrikes the eyes alone of ihe 
vilçft populace. Luxury, then, changes not only its 
nature, but even its very name. To conceive how 
this revoluiion is operiiied, and ^vhat is the interme- 
diate point of the tv.o extremes, it is fufficient to 
feled an exî^înpk in the hiflory of any celebrated 
people, and titark îhc di fièrent epochs with fome 
predfion. 

It 
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It was only, immediately after the ccmqueft of 
Egypt, that: the Romans difcovered great luxwy^j; 
it continued augmenting until the reign of CoDimO- 
dus, when it became pomp» and di^encTated fiimlly, 
imder Conftantine, into a barbarous • aftd Afyisàc 
oftentation. From the firft of thefç epocbs» to the 
very lafti liberty wa3 evidently diminifhing, and ^the 
arts declined likewifet . . , 

, ,3y confulting all the monuments of antiquity, ^ 
extant) relatiy^ to the Eaftern defpptiô dates, it will 
;ippear that formerly, as at this day, the mod pre» 
eious and eictravagantly rich ftuSs were wroughti. 
Gold brocades, fays Chardin, are feen in Perfii^ £» 
very magnificent, that each yard is valued at one 
hundred and thirty-five pounds ilerUng ; and yet not 
one piece of -furniture is feen with any figns of either 
tafte or elegance. Asintrinfic value is more efteemed 
in thofe countries than the execution, it follows; that 
the great aTtifts, if Kny fuch were £ound there, would 
die with hunger. Luxury, degenerated into often^ 
tation, has no bccafion for any otb^r than mere worki- 
men ; a blackfmith could have made the money of 
Conftantine, his diadem, fceptre, and the hamefs 
of his horfe. It is true that the type of the medals 
of the emperor Julian is nothing better, either in 
point of drawing or engraving ; but he died too 
foon, or lived too late, to repair all the evils of de« 
fpotifm* 

* ExpItcuUcfue fuos magno Cleopatra tttmubu, 
f^ondum trqnjlatot Romana infgcuI(L luxtu. 
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It has been a thoufand times alTened, that none 
but fircemen can fucceed in the fine arts ; but the rea^ 
fon is «either fo well known, nor fo eafy to find, 
as people imagine ^ and the more the effeS be- 
comes evident, the difficulty increafes of divining 
the caufe* In an obje£t of fuch importance, it it 
Beceffary to employ fomething more than words void 
of fenfe, or bombaftic phrafes without meaning. The 
Ruffians have made freemen of thofe whom the court 
of Peterfburg^h fent into Italy to fludy drawing, and 
the principles of painting. As, by this, they have 
neither changed the organs nor phyfical conflitution 
of thçfe pupils, it is alked^ if by the mere aO: of de* 
daring them free, their progrefs can be more certain 
than if they had remained in a ftate of flavery. Yes, it 
tnay besnfwered, provided they contained in them* 
felves the bud of genius, which has not been givea 
to them with their liberty» 

The true mode of folving the problem^ appears 
to confift in dividing hereditary flaves into two claffcs. 
Borne never refleft on their misfortune ; others dwell 
on it continually. In the firft cafe, they are evident» 
ly deftituie of penetration, whh few more fentiments 
than negroes, or domeftic animals j ma thofe who 
attempt to inftruft fuch men artf fure to lofe their 
pains. ïn the fécond înllance we find flaves, who, 
fenfible of that bleilmg of which they are deprived 
fither by fatality or injuftice, piuft be continually 
occupied with ideas of their deprivation. This me- 
lancholy thought abforbs all others fo entirely, that 
they cannot pay that conftant attention requifite for 

the 
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from the great fcarcity of wood. Anciently, as at 
prefent, the inhabitants of that country have been 
.forced to ufe the dryed dung of frugivorous ani- 
mals for fuel; and the fal-ammonlac is produced 
fimply l^ the foot of fuch fubftances. When Father 
Skard pretends that the urine of animals was added, 
kis authority imifl be confidered as far inferior to that 
of the Coptes and Arabs, who have thoufands of 
opportunities of feeing that operation at Gizch^ and 
fe¥eral places in the Delta, where it is performed pub- 
licly. We fhall refrain frwa entering into any diC. 
enflions relative to the opinions of thofé, who, like 
Mr. Schmidt, afiert that the ammoniac of ancient 
Egypt was totally different from what is made at 
this day * ; for we may judge bow much the ancients 
can be depended on in this matter,, when not one of 
their medical books can be found, where this fait is 
menticmed, without the addition of fomething noto- 
tiouily fabulous.. 

The art of embalming bojdies did not require, as 
fbme have imagined, any deep chymical knowledge i 
and a few repeated obfervations foon difcovered the 
length of time neceffary for the alkaline fait to pene- 
trate the fkin and flefh. This turn was always fixed 
at feventy days, and fortunately does not amount to 
two philofophic months of forty days each ; other- 
wife the alcbymifts would have fuppofed it to contain 
many myfteries. It is very remarkable, that the fur- 

• Hillory of Commerce and Navigation of the Chinefe.— This * 
excellent Difiertation gained the prize of the Academy of lo- 
icriptions. 

ther 
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rtrf good workmen, but their antiquity îs not hf 
any means attefled. All that is knoAvn of the flace 
çf fculpturc in that country docs not extend beyond 
fome ftatues of Menippi^ a fymbolical monfter with 
nine heads ; for the Chineie, and the Tartar s^ và\o 
Ihonld never be excluded from that race^ have affixed 
more extravagant ideas to the number nine, than the 
Egyptians to that of feven. Many of the ceremo- 
nialsj and poHtical inftitutiong of China, are ana- 
logous to the fame fpecies of puerile fuperflition ; 
fuch as the divifion of the mandarines into nine 
claffcSj and a thoufand other abfurditics, of which 
the moil mebncholy is that of punching or degrad- 
ing tha relations of a criminal to the ninth degree. 
Writers, who neither exarliined nor weighed any 
thing, have millaken theft follies for tokens of wif* 
dom» # 

What thePerfians relate on the fubjeft of Mancs^ 
muft be regarded as greatly exaggerated. He is the 
only painter of their country whofe name is known 
in the Weftj and this Xvould never have happened^ 
had he not been at the fame time chief of a feÛ* I'he 
legends of his difciples have preferved many fafta 
concerning this lingular man, fome of whole paint* 
ings exift ft ill at Tchigil^ a town of Tyrkeftan> or of 
IgoLtt, unlefsj as we have too much reafon to believe, 
that place was dellroyed by fire in the lad Tartar 
wars*. Could any of the original prodii£tions of 



• We iiiR^ the rmfon wlu* ALimi (jxiîtted l'crHa, m Hyde'* 
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fome nations between the tropics, whofe flumbers l 

were never difturbed by dreams j but they would \ 

have been much lefs deceived in attributing that pro- / 

digy to the people of the frozen zone. Mr. Boer- ^ 

haave has obferved, that fleep probably diminiflies, ; 

in all hot-blooded animals, in proportion as the weak- 
nefs of the ftomach augments : in very warm coun- 
tries this effeft is fo notorious, that if nature had not 
provided many aromatic plants, which muft be taken 
in great quantities, fcarcely any perfon would be ca- 
pable of performing digeftion. From this it refults, 
that the vital fpirits of the native inhabitants of fuch 
countries are greatly exalted, becaufe they enjoy little 
repofe. What is called enthuHafm in our poets, is, 
in theirs, a violent extacy; the mbfl extravagant ex- 
preifions do not appear, in their eyes, fufficiently 
ftrong to paint what they fancy they fee or feel ; : 

and thus the verfes of Pindar feem grovelling profe, 
in compariibn with their compofitions. It ftruck me, 
long ago, that the monfters and chimeras produced 
continually by the pencils of the painters, and the 
chiflCbls of the fculptors of the Eaft, originated in the 
fame fource with the metaphors, allegories, and ex^- 
aggerated figures of the Oriental poets. This difor- 
der of the imagination leads them beyond the limits 
of common fenfe, without which, nothing that is not 
monftrous -can be either faid or conceived. 

Very little examination would have been neceflary. 
to prove, that fuch verfifiers as we fpeak of here 
compofe thole phrafes where they feem to place moft 
cmphafis without much trouble. In comparing the 

T 2 pompom 
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pompom verfes of CornâUe with ihs natural lines ûf 
MaanCf no per/on cauld fuppufe^ fays Montefqoîeu, 
thai Corneille compofod eafily and Racine with pain *. 
The reafon of ùm is, that to follow nature requires 
time, becaufe it is ntceffary to think muchj and feleât 
afterwards, from a great number of reflétions, thofc 
which are bed: but when people depart front n^ 
ture, and abandon themfelves to a torrent of ideaSj 
they proceed very rapidly. The art of compofing 
well will always confift in giving an appearance of the 
greatefl facility to works where uncommon painsj 
have been beflowed in the compofition* People of* 
ordinary genius, however, muft never hope to attain 
this point ; for they are incapable of approaching 
any thing of the kind. 

What has been obfer^ed, with regard to the im* 
mutability of modes and manners in the Eaft^ might, 
an a certain fenfe, be extended to the arts, and par* 
ticularly to painting* As the aftian of climate has 
undergone little change from time immemorial, the 
painters have lxke\vife preferved at all times the fame 
ideas in compofmg their fubjefts, and equal vivacity 
in the execution. It is faid, indeedj that the Hoa-pci 
of China fliould be excepted ; bccanfe they are be- 
lieved to have grown more negligent than ever, du- 
ring the laft fixty years. This c^inion, however^ it 
erroneous, for the Chinefe have only changed the 
fcoloring fubftances, and the pafte of the porcelaine. 
The workmanfiiip continues to be precifely the fame 



* Fragment of an Eflay on Taftc, 
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as în one tboufand fix hundred and forty-four, ex- 
cept where fome correâions have been made in fuch 
figures as were difagreeable to the Tartars. 

Even fuppofing thefe people capable of calming 
their imagination, and improving their drawing, the 
fingular conftruûion of their optic organs would 
prevent them from ever excelling as painters. This 
difpofition is the reafon why they admire none but 
the mod lively colors, and fuch extreme contrails 
of tints as create antipathy, inftead of that union in- 
difpenfably required by the Europeans. The colors, 
<:aUed enemies, from being fo offenfive to our eyes, 
when placed near each other, are to them the moid 
gratifying of all. Befides, as their painters have no 
idea of giving aufterity to their too florid colorings 
either in the ihades or deepenings, and employing 
very few demi-tints, they cannot be faid to paint, but 
merely to color drawings. The piûures of European 
matters, particularly thofe in oil, appear to them 
morbid, as if tinged with fmoke ; and the darkeft 
pieces painted by Rembrant, would certainly be 
frightful in their eyes. 

Their inclination for glazing colors proceeds from 
the weaknefs of their eyes, which require ftrong im- 
preffions. It is believed that the more a country is 
dry and ferene, the lefs favorable it fhould be confi- 
dered for the fight ; and in this point, indeed, humi- 
dity feems to be very advantageous. But independ- 
ent of this general caufe, the inhabitants of fouthefn ^ 
China, and a part of Japan, are very fubjeft tq a 

T 3 diforder 
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Of all the difcoveries claimed by the Perfiaiis^ tltafc 
of mofaiG appears to be bell founded^ ia the opinion 
of Mr. Furietti ♦ j becaufe he faw what every perfon 
muft have noticed, that mention is made of a pave- 
ment of colored ftones in the Book of Efther. But 
he fliould have remarked, that the Arabian authors 
likewife fpeak of fuch works, fome of which^ they 
fay, were incrufted with pieces of glafs» Thus it 
appears that the Perfians pûffdTed that art in com*^ 
mon with other Eaftern nations i and the Egyptians 
were probably of the number f . Mr. Michaelis does 
not even exclude the Jews, in his treatife entitled the 
Hijiory of Giajs among the Hebrews i although it is 
impoffible to produce even the fraalleft appearance 
that any manufaûories of glafs-ware exilled anciently 
in Judea ; for the manufactures of Tyre and Sidon 
muft not be attributed to that country. It cannot 
however be denied, that thofe colored pavements 
were really moiaie work, an invention brought into 
repute in proportion only as the art of painting de* 
cline's. Without fpeaking of what is praflifed in 
Italy at the prefent day, it k certain' that workmen 
in mofaic were never more encouraged than under 
Theudofius and Valentinian, when, not one good 



• De Mufiviif cap lie primo^ 

f Lucan expr^flcs himfelf tîius m (Jcfcîibîng Hjx^ Uïtiry o£ 
Cleopatra i — 

CùkâhMhtr onyx, } 

Tliîs cannot be underftood otlicrwifc than as a parement ia the 
Pcriiîiîi tafte. 

painter 
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generated in Italy, although the Romans fpared no 
expenfe in procuring the moft precious water-colors 
from the Eaft-Indies, by the way of Egypt*. 

Few motives induce the inhabitants of warm cli- 
mates to leave their native country. Merchants tra- 
vel there from third of gain, and pilgrims through 
fear of hell j but thofe who are artifts, or workmen, 
never go abroad for improvement, and they acquire 
little at home. What we call polite literature, the 
ftudy of languages*, hiftory, antiquity, and found 
criticifm, are altogether unknown in fouthern Afiaé 
This ignorance produces that rudenefs of ftyle and 
genius, which has been erroneoufly imputed to the 
cuftom of confining their women. The female fex 
enjoyed infinitely more liberty at Rome than at 
Athens ; and yet we know how. much the Athenians 
were fuperior in the fine arts. The converfation of 
women was befides very far from foftening the difpo- 
fition of the Romans, who remained conftantly ad* 
diûed to frightful fcenes of expiring gladiators, com- 
bats of wild beads, and all the other atrocities exhi- 
bited on the Arena. Finally, experience proves that 
the tafte and genius of a nation become much more 
corrupt, when too great liberty is granted to the fair 
fex, than when they are confined within reafonable 

f India 'conferentt Jlumlnum fuorum limum &f Jraconutn EsT de^ 
phantorum fantem^ nulla nolilts fiSura efi, Plin. lib. xxxv. cap. %\u 
—He took dragon's blood for an animal produdtion ; and hi's 
error was exaâly the contrary of that into which Pomet fell in 
his ^Hiftory of Drug9| where he fuppofes cochineal to be a vege- 
table fubftance* . 
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va need by Tavern ler^ conceniing the rums of Tchd^ 
minnr^ which he took great pnîîis to depreciate. Ta- 
vernier fcarcely knew how to read or write, and ibofe 
who are known to hare aflifled him with their pen^ 
were fuch very indifferent compîlerK, that little dé- 
pendance can be pkeed on his information relative 
to the antiquities of Perfia, and different points of 
eiirîdîtîon and critidfm. What has been aflerted by 
a monk, named Emanuel, does not deferve more 
credit ; although cited in the Memoirs ofihe Academy 
Gf'Jnfcrlpthm^ on the fubjed of fome ilatues, now 
extant, according to him, at two leagues front Kir- 
man-Shaby on a mount ai ti of Media, where the an- 
cients likewife placed many chimerical monuments 
attributed to Semiratnis. All that we know of ihia 
irlatter is, that fome fculptors^ brought up in Egypt,' 
have wrought in Media; and perhaps alfo at the* 
edifices of Tchcl-minnr^ or Eftakar, where they feeni 
to have intermixed fome of their own fymbols, fuch 
as the winged circle with the emblems of the reli- 
gion of the Magi. In general, the Purfians, ever 
fince the reign of Xerxes the firft, began to acquire 
fome fuperiority in the arts over the Indians, who 
are reputed to work worfe than all other Afiatics^ 
except perhaps the Chinefe, Yet the hhajîah and the 
Vedam do not, nor ever did, prohibit painting, ftatu. 
nry, fculpture, or engraving, either hollow or in re- 
lief. 

If all the worrtiips of the Eafl partook of th« 
gloomy and melancholy charaSer attributed to Ma* 
lip|i|etamfm, it would not then be fo eafy to deter» 

mine^ 
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Dame, în thià -poSntitlte influence bf cHnlate âitd pt». 
litieal inftitutiofls } for the little progrefs made there 
bk the fine arts hàfc bietfri attributed entirely to- reli^* 
gion. By thé ceifeffiôn of both Turks and Arabs,- 
it is evident that Mahomet could neither mite nor 
read. Thus be did not dmbibê the averRon he al^^ays" 
teftified for reprefentations of living^ cfeaturea. from* 
having perufèd, i« fofiae believe^ certain comportions 
of the Ignicoles *; but it proceeded from a corrup- 
tion^ofjudaifmj which conftantlyTeceived an increafe 
of fuperftitions, as a ftream is fwelled in its courfe. 
The learned agrete that, previous to the time of the 
Maccabees, the Jews never difcovered much horror 
for- images, nor even for the fymbolical figures placed 
ia the temple of JlerUfalem by artifiè who came frora 
Tyre:-- Although Orlgen, in his Work agàîiïft Celfu!^; 
affirms that tKe bsirbâi^ôùs inhabitants of Judea ha4 
ntrt in hia time one fiôgle painter or fculptor atrioiigfl: 
theniy it does- not, foltow^that they had likewife re- 
n'otinced engravings on precious ftones, fignets, and 
coins. Since their departure from Egypt, until the 
prefent moment, the Hebrews have conftantly ap- 
plied themfelves to that art ; yet not one of them evet 
attained any great degree of excellence. Is it an error 
to believe that the temptation of falfifying money haq 
infpired them with fa much inclination for this fpecies 
of engraving, which they are allowed to praâife pub- 
licly in Europe, contrary to all ideas of found policy? 

* In the Arabic text of the Koran, the prohibition of making 
images js Icfs clearly exprefled than we are generally taught to be* 
lieve, 
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SECT. V. 

STATE OF CHYMISTRY AMONG THE EGYPTIANS ANB 

CiiiKESE. 



TT IS almoft inconceivable, that fome men ffionld 
-^ have had the weaknefs to write books, for the 
fole purpofe of demonft rating that Egyptian mytho- 
logy concealed nothing from our eyes but chymical 
fecrets. An obfcure monk, to the difgrace of the 
eighteenth century, has now publifhed a compilarioji 
on that fubjeftp which difcovers as much ignorance 
of fable as of hiflory* In compaufon with his, the 
work of Tollius was a thoufand times more fiipport* 
able; and, inflead of being imitated, the follies of 
that author fhould have been forgotten *• With re- 
gard to what is found in the pretended hermetic phl- 
lofophy of the Egyptians, in Conring, Borrich, and 
a volume of the Œdipcs of Kircher, we fliall refrain 
from paffing any jodgmentj in order to attach -our- 
felves to things much more probable. 

The Jews of Egypt, who had emigrated fromPa- 
leftine under the firft Lagidae^ had been almoft en- 
tirely ruined iu the reign of Cleopatra, who detefted 
that colony of monopolizers and ufurers: but the 
conquefl of the Romans was ftill more fatal, by de- 
priving them of the tolls on the Nile, and the ma- 

• Tblâ workj Co unjiiR to the memory of Tollius, is entitled^ 
Fortukai m quibua prictcr Critica non Quila, tota fabularis Hillo* 
■i,Gra£ai, Phaînica, iEgyptiaca^ td Chymiam pcrlinerc aîTeritiir* 
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thofe edifices are filled almoft entirely with fuch ill- 
made images. Many fymbolical figures are likewife 
feen there, frequently in the attitude of baboons, 
Kke the ftatues of Sommona-Kodom at Siam, and fomc- 
rimes in pofitions altogether unnatural ; for the legs 
and arms are extended in a manner impradicable by 
the human body. It feems probable that the fculp- 
tors of that country, through ignorance of the laws 
of gravitation, have exaggerated the poftures of their 
fekirs, who refemble fatyrs, by placing their hands 
on the ground, and lifting up their feet in fuch a 
manner that the heels reft on the elbows, and in this 
fituation call out, O but God is powerful ! O but he 
is majeftici 

Although the Indians have always diftinguiftied 
fhemfelves by their attachment to polycephalous fta- 
tues, or fuch as have feveral heads, and fiipernume- 
rary members, even to feven or eight pair of arms on 
one body ; it is not lefs true that the fame ftiocking 
corruption of tafte infefted likewife i\i€ greater part 
of the Eaftern nations. Even the Greeks have not 
been totally exempt j for, befides their ftatues with 
two and three faces, it is certain that the wings they 
were fo fond of placing on others betray a fecret in- 
clination for fuch extravagancies. Had the climate 
of Greece been fix or feven degrees warmer, many 
artifts there would have degenerated into the Oriental 
ftyle ; and it has been obferved that, in Ionia, -wings 
were already placed on certain ftatues, which had 
not received them in Peloponnefus. 

Some 
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Some travellers have believed that the mode^ fa 
long praftifed by the Indians» of having painted and 
embroidered robes for their idols, has prevented 
them from employing much art in fculptme. This 
cuftom however is not unlverfaL If fonie (latues in 
the pagodas of Aîaîmra^ Benaresr and Jagrenat^ are 
clothed^ others are found naked at Tyrmamtky in 
the Carnatics akhougji they exhibit neither more 
grace nor life than thofe covered with fluffs *• 

Works of fculpture, apparently very ancient^ have 
been dug up in ditTerent places of the Eaft Indies, 
and of the fouth of Afia^ fuch as the remains of 
the pagoda of Ekra^ the old ftatues of the coaft of 
tiecmn^ of Ccmarhi^ m the ifie Sûlfeiîe^ and in Ele^ 
pbantaj another ifland off Bombay, where a fubter- 
raneous temple was feen by Ovlngton in one thoufand 
fix hundred and ninety^ and by Grofe, towards the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and fifty-two f; 
but neither of them had fufGcient knowledge of the 
arts and of literature, to produce an exaft defcrip» 
tion. We only know that the architecture does not 
refemble any of the three Grecian orders ; and its 
participating of the Eaftern ftyle is a fufHcient re- 
futation of the opinion that it had been erefted by 
Macedonian colonies eftabliflied there by Alexander* 
It was perh<ips in ihefe grottoes of Eléphant a, that the 
Brachmans prefcrvcd that idol fo myfterious, menti- 
oned by Porphyry, which was feen by the Syrian 
Barde fanes. 



* Gérerai Hîflory f>f Travels vol. xili. 
f Grutc-s Voyage. 
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With regard to the bas-reliefs in metal, feen by 
Apollonius at the court of an Indian king, nothing 
pf the kind is now known in that country. This 
leads to fuppofe thai fuch works never exifted, but 
that they had been invented by Philoftratus, as well 
as the fabrics of Egyptian architefture in India, of 
whic^ likewife no traces can be found. This Greek, 
in writing his romance, took delight in furnifliing 
the palaces of fome Afiatic fovereigns, without per- 
ceiving that his ornaments were frequently contrary 
to the tafte of the country. Thefe ftrange bas* 
reliefs muft have refembled greatly the piélures %f 
Philojlratus^ which were deftitute of difpofition ; and 
the complication of fubjeâs is fuch, that the moft 
able painter could not poffibly execute them, even 
by facrificing, like the ancients, every thing belong* 
îng to perfpeftive. 

The produftions of the modern Indians, compared 
with ancient monuments of undoubted authenticity, 
prove that, among them, the arts have remained in- 
variably at the fame point, fince time immemorial. 
If they are not improved, they cannot be faid to have 
degeneriited ; and this has been attributed by fome 
authors to the divificn of the people there into tribes, 
fome of which, it is well known, are compofed of 
artifts who have not permiflion to enter into the clafs 
of Bramins or any other. All thefe political infti* 
tutions are fuppofed to have rendered the Indians in-, 
ferior even to the Chinefe ; but the fuperiority of the 
latter is far from appearing decided j and adraitiing 
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The Egyptian monke^ with all their înfâriable 
third of goId> and blind hatred towards the memory 
of Dloclefianj remained in an indigence almoft wiih- 
out example* Had they even fucceeded in anïaiïïtïg 
any wealth, the Arabs would foon have imei feted ; 
for thofe robbers are very expert at carrying away 
whatever they fmd in monailcries i and M^e may 
fcppofet that their readînefs to piUage houfes of 
that kind is founded on the opinion of the liches 
they muft one day contain, when the alchymifls flidl 
be more fortunate* It is certain, that tlie Arabs are 
flill more infatuated than even the Coptes, with two 
lidiculous opinions : fonie believe that all the confu 
derablc ruîns of the ancient Egyptian edifices con- 
tain treafuresj guarded byipells, which may however 
be broken : and others, convinced that mercury is 
the only fubflance capable of traufmutationj carry 
about conflantly fmall boxes of thiit metal, that they 
may never be totally unprovided. In one ihoofand 
feven hundred and fourteen, the fcheic SeUm pre* 
fented his provifion lo Paul Lucas, begging him to 
make fome experiments*; although, in the place 
where they then were, it would have been impoflible 
10 fmd either furnace or coal. At one time the news 
circulated, that another fcheic had difcovered a \^ery 
ancient manufcript, preferved by the greateft chance 
from the refearches of the emperor Dioclellan, and 
containing all the fecretii of cbymiflty. Thofe who 



• Travds in LTppcr Egypt, vol* ii. 
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Kjthat the artifti of thofc countries hate known» fti 
rery remote times, certain pradices coufideied by ns 
as new inventions. Our travellers frequently trant 
.time, and perhaps Hill more^ capacity tû defctibe 
different operations of the Afiatîc manufadures. The 
xibfervations fcattered in the Edifying Letters^ and 
fome particular relations, are far from forming a 
complete chain of the principles adopted by the In* 
dians in painting their Ituffs, properly called kallen* 
£ards % as well as thofc executed with moulds» which 
have led to printing books, according to the manner 
praftifed in China, Japan, and j probably, likewifein 
Hindooflan, We do not even know what pencils arc 
employed by the Indians; for the cauftic liquors 
bum in an inftant thofe made with hair; and nothing 
better has hitherto been imagined in Europe than 
fplits of foft wood# which are indeed very impcrfeû 
inftrumentfi* 

From India, all through weftem Afia, the Maho» 
metan painters work at nothing but arabefks» or 
particular kinds of fpotted grounds, feen on the walls 
of fome mofques. The piftures in oil, and on can- 
vas, brought from the Levant, are made by wretched 
Armenians, who have no notion whatever of defignj 
and their compofitions are altogether without taftcp 
If they^ have ferved as models for engraving a collec^^ 
tion of Turkifh dreffes and Greek modes, it was only 
that our artifts might have fome idea of their dreffes^ 

* Thii word denotes the patterns dout tntirdj with ihepenciL 
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which thefe bunglers frequently change by clothing 
them ridîculaufly. 

It is very furprifmg to hear Lord Baltimore, in his 
travels of one thoufand feven hundred and fixty-ihrceji^ 
informing us ferioully that Conjiaminople h not the 
place iQ hokfor piUures *, None are to be found e%xii 
as far as Barbary • for the principal palaces of Fe2, 
Morocco, and Mequinez, afford nothing more iji 
that line than feme w;iUs and ceilings^ where gilding 
is employed on a blue ground, to reprefent ftarf and 
crefcentsf, Numberlefs infcripûons are likewife feen 
there, with all thofe interlacings and flourishes, of 
which the Arabic diaratlers zm fo fufceptible ; for 
thofe who cannot paint muil have recourfe to writing, 
other wife their works would fay nothing* It may be 
allowable to obferve on this occaAon, that nothing 
but prejudice in favor of the ancients could have in» 
duced modern writers to apologize for Polygnotus, 
who is known to have written on his two great pic- 
tures at Delphi the names of all the perfonagcs J, 
exaiftly as the names of animals are fecn in capital 
letters on the mofaic of Paleflrina- The refearches 
made at Hercuianeum have produced monuments of 
the fame nature, fufficicnt to prove that the paintings 
of Polygnotus trefpaiTed againft all the rules of per- 

• Vo)-a^e in the Lcvîint, 

f Mpucttc, in his Hïflonr of tbc Conquells qf Movili-Archy» 
known by the name of the Kïng of Tafilet, exaggerates great If 
ihe ornamtnts m the palace of the emperors of >Ioroçco* 

Î P^^ufaûbB in FhocîJ. lib* jc* 

fpe£l|vc^ 
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fpedive, were we not affured of this by dicdefcripp» 
don of Faufanias. ;?. > •: . ., I 

If fônie Greek artifts, bornât CyreM and Aleiç- 
andria, are excepted, Africa cannot bbaft of having 
produced any great painters, not .even among the 
Carthaginians in. the mod flourifhing days pf the r&* 
public* TheMoorsi who invaded Spain, cultivated 
no' other painting tba(n that which dill preferves the 
name of ^ure/iy and it apjpears to have been und^ 
their pêndl a fpecies of decoration altogether abfurd* 
Some indeed pretend, that they pàîntedanimalâ likcr 
wife in the. faine Ilyle with thofe found in the ruinç 
ci Cintra: but even fuppofing that. théfe ornament^ 
were not dppofited there in later timés» they certainly 
denote^ neithet great tafte nor any real knowledge qf 
art. Affaer examining attentively all the fragments 
of the numerous palaces and other édifices: erected 
by thefe conquerors, no, traces can be indicated .of 
any remarkable talents in their painters, who .wejfe 
befides cramped in their purfuits by Mahometanifm. 
What has been faid of manufadories of painted 
ftuffs, eilabiifhed by them in Spain, feems to bav^ 
originated in the preference given by the Moors â( 
all times for clothes of that quality. Such articlt^ 
however were all brought from Egypt, where they 
were colored by a chemical preparation, already noT 
ticed in the beginning of this Scdion *, 

The Coptes, at this day, are ignorant of even the 
names of the arts and fciei^ces cultivated by their 
gqpeftorSf Superftition \i\ the firft place ms^e them 

» Piâî tunica^ Niloiule Mauri. 

S z rçnounçg 
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chants, who having kindled a fire on the Phenîcîan 
fliorej faw the fand enter into fufion^ and found, in 
that manner, unexpectedly, the method of making 
glafs« Mankind had made fires in the fame way 
many thoufands of years before the exiflence of 
town of Tyre ; and in certain cafes, even the aflies 
of wood, or dried herbs, are fufficient diflbl vents. 
It was therefore faperâtious to fuppofe, that ihefe ad- 
venturers had the good fortune to find fome alkali in 
their boat ; and this circumftance has evidemly been 
added afterwards, to fupport an incongruous fable* 
The concourfe of fortuitous caufes has not been fo 
powerful in all fuch inventions, as people generally 
imagine; and the procedures mufl have been deve- 
loped one after the other. Chance feems indeed to 
have had little to do in the difcovery of glafs, which 
could only be a confequence of the art of pottery. 
Different compofitions, refembling porcelain j were 
firft employed ; and fome nations never got farther 
in this art; while others contented themfelves with 
the ufe of a fpecies of enameU In America, fo late 
as the year one thoufand four hundred and ninety- 
two, no glafs-ware had ever been produced ; and yet 
fome of the favages there knew how to enamel their 
earthen veffels. This we learn from Newboroughj 
a judicious and enlightened man, who is mentioned 
with praife in our Philofophical Differ tations on the 
Americans- 
Clay of the bell kind is very rare in Ethiopia ; and 
almofl every fubftance dug from the earth contains 
fand. The vegetables produce more alkali than in 
1 other 
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tain» that their archive^ rauft contain many circuni^ 
ftances tending to throw light on different parts of 
Chinefe hiftory. For this purpofe, it would be ne* 
ceffary to know thoroughly the language of Thibet ; 
while the Arabic alone would be fufHcient for making 
refearches at Balk and Sam^rcand. The difficulty of 
penetrating into Japan, and remaining there ftationary 
for fome years, prevents all projects offending learned 
men thither* The fragments, fent by French Je* 
fuits from Pe-kin to their friends in Europe, are of 
no importance whatever ; and no idea can be formed 
how little the work, entitled, Th^ Military Art of the 
Chinefe^ by Father Amiot^ correfponded with the ex* 
pe^ations it excited previous to its publication. This 
miffionary feems to have been very little verfed in the 
matters he treated ; and it feçms" truly furprifing to 
hear him averting, that each Chinefe foldier makes 
with his own hands the powdçr for charging a& well 
as for priming *• The firelocks of the Chinefe at 
this day are undoubtedly copied from the mu&et with 
a reft, ufed by the Portuguefe and Spaniards towards 
the end of the fifteenth century î and the models 
have probably been fent from Macoa to. the interior 
of China, Thefe very ill contrived machines ara 
fired with matches, and fupported by forks fii^d tot 
them in fuch a manner that it is impoilible to fbrnt 
the foldiers in three ranks. Befides, we have every 
reafon to believe, that the lines are reinforced by 
people armed with bows and darts, ' Yet this clumfy 

• Chinefe Art of War, wth colored priots, Concerning tfci« 
work wore (hall be faid hereafter, 

âr<juebui 
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arquebus fumifhed the Mandhui Tartars with the idea 
of a very efEcacious weapon, which enabled thein,witfc 
the affiftance of field-pieces, very eafily tranfported, to 
reduce the EJeuth, and make the emperor KUn long 
pofieflor of more territory than even was conquered 
by Gengbis^kan. He is fuppofed to be mafter of the 
third part of the continent of Aûa, and in all his 
Taft empire fcarcely a fingle foldier is to be found» 
ior the miHtia of that country is almoft entirely com- 
pofed of Tartars. When fome weak and indolent 
princes fucceed each other in the prefent dynafty, the 
power of that government will be overturned înore 
fpeedily than it was ereâed. 

The Chinefe pretend, that they cannot employ 
fiintr, becaufe, by an efteft of climate, they become fo 
bumidy that not a fingte fpark is produced from fteeh 
But as nothing of the kind has been obferved in the 
fire-arms brought from Ruffia to Pekin*, we 
may conclude this to be a fiflion, intended to 
excufe the awkwardnefs of their workmen, who 
are incapable of forming the different parts of 
the locks. 

What gives moft reafon to fuppofe the Chinefe pof* 
feffed of fome confiderable degree of chymical know* 
kdge, is the ufe they make of fo many fubftances to 
color their porcelain. Yet it is impoflible to con» 
ceive any thing more fimple than their manner 
of preparing them. The led alone, which is ex- 
traûçd from a kmd of copperas, is produced by 

• Bell of Antcrmony,— Many flints ai^c brought from Europe 
to China. 
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The ancienu, indeed, had fometimes mirrors fuf. 
pended in fuch a manner, that the effeûs they pro- 
duced were confidered as preternatural. Something 
of this nature was certainly ereâed in the temple of 
Smyrna ; but Strabo has defcribed that of Heliopolis, 
without faying one word of thofe rays which de« 
icendcd on the altar, while the fpeâators could not 
perceive the fotnrce of light. Ttiis pretended illufion 
tiiere£3re <ltd not give rife to what is now praâifed 
in a church of the Chriftian Coptes, dedicated to 
faint Danicanus, where the monks, by means of two 
fmall windows, caufed ihadows to appear on the op- 
poflte wall. That edifice, fituated near Tekebi, about 
twenty-feven leagues from the. ancient Heliopolis, 
does not appear to have been built according to the 
true principles of optics, for the exprefs purpofe of 
decdving the people y but if Vanfleb, and Father 
Sicard, had been more varfed in phyfics, they would 
have remarkad that fhadows could not produce any 
effeû Vfi any welMighted place * ; and therefore we 
may fuppofie, that die darknefs had been increafed, 
to favor an illufion nearly fimilar to what is produced 
by a camera obfcura. This trick appears to have 
been Ibmewhat lefs awkward than thofe praâifed by 
fomie Neapolitan impoftors ; but all attempts to de- 
ceive the people, in religious matters, are equally 
abominable in the eyes of philofophers. 

My patience has been exerdfed not a little in 
reading what is written by an academift of Barce* 

• Vanfleb's Journal, ^nd Memoirs of the Miffions îiv the I-e- 
vanti torn. ii. 

u 3 lona, 
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lona^ concerning the hiftory of the great mirror of 
the Pharos, at Alexandria*. He fuppofes that^ by 
its means, objecls could be feen as far diftant as with 
the aid of a tdefcope i and afterwards he enters into 
uielefs detaiki to prove that the andents knew how 
to tin glafs, citing a paflage of ifidorus, who died 
in fix hundred and thirty fix, and another of Vin- 
cent de Beanvaii^ a writer of the thirteenth century. 
Neither the one nor the other had any thing to do 
with the matter, for it was neceffary fir ft to prove 
by the teftimony of authors who had written pre- 
vious to our era, that a mirror of the kind did once 
really exift ; and then he might have proceeded to 
reafon upon iL But neither Ptolemy Euergetes, nor 
any of his fucceffors, ever thought of fuch a folly. 
In fâû, the ftory of the mirror ou the fummit of the 
tower of Pharos^ was as deftieute of truth as that of 
the four glafs cray^fifli, faid to have fupported the 
building. Vofiius indeed, who is no lefs famous for 
erudition than notorious for weaknefs of judgment, 
has pretended to explain this faft, by fuppofmg that 
thefe cray-fifh were formed of the lapis obfidianus, 
either pure, or adulterated with a fpecies of black 
glafs, which the Egyptians knew how to cart into 
ftatuesf. Whatever the manufcripts in the poffef* 
fion of Voifms might contain, we may be affured^ 
that this fable was forged by the Arabs, who appear 
likewife to have invented the ftory of the fmarâgdmc 
tablcy or that prodigious flab of emerald on which 

• Phibfopliical Amufemcnis on diiFercnt Parti of Science^ 
f Commentai ;id Pomp. Melam* 

Hermes» 
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Hermes, a perfon who never exifted, is faid to have 
engraved, with the point of a diamond^ the fecret of 
the phitofopher's ftone* Some of the fiedomm» at 
this day, are fiUy enough to believe that this table is 
concealed in the Harem^ or the largell of the pyra- 
mids of Giz€h^ where not even an iofcription appears 
in either of the two apartments, nor any thing thai 
could lead to fuppofe it to be the depofitary of any 
fecret. If ever the exterior exhibited hieroglyphical 
charaâers, they mufl have been effaced by time ; for 
nothing of the kind can now be traced there* This 
tradition of the Arabs has evidently arifen from their 
confounding the f ma tûgdine table with the coloffus of 
emerald, which Apion, as cited by PUny, affirms to 
have been preferved in the labyrinth at the lime 
he wrote. This however could be nothing more than 
a piece of colored glafs, fuch as the Egyptians had 
already fabricated in the days of Sefoftris ; for we 
muft rejeâ the idea of ihofe who believe it to have 
been the lapis prafius of emerald j becaufe nothing of 
the kind is produced in the two places in Egypt, 
where fuch precious ftones are found. One of thefe 
mines is fituated to the weftward of the Nile to- 
wards Libya, between Ipjcn and Thatai and the 
other on the fliore of the Arabic Gulf, a little be- 
yond the twenty fifth degree* The latter does not 
appear to have belonged anciently to the kings of 
Egypt, but to the fovereigns of Ethiopia, who waged 
a very long war in fupport of their claim on this 
diflriâ, as well as the town of Phyle *, The Arab 

* HelTodoTUS, Ethiopie, lib. Lc, — We find by tîiis author that 
the Perfiangj in conquering Egypt, took poffciTion of the mine of 

u 4 cmc raids. 
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Abderrahman, who was on the fpot, fays that the 
emeralds are covered with a whitifh incruftation, 
without any appearance whatever of lapis prafius ; 
and the three different kinds found there are alike 
purified by means of warm oil. 

Although the execution of ftatues In colored glaft^ 
pra£lifed by the Egyptians* required much expert- 
nefs, yet to counterfeit the murrins, fuppofes ftill 
greater abilities. It is mofl aftonifliing, that, aftCT 
all the refearches made by the learned in Europe, 
nothing certain has been communicated to us con* 
ceming the fubftance employed in forming thofe 
famous vales. The price they bore was exceflive, but 
not equal to what Father Hardouin has calculated ; 
for it is wxU known that he miftook the fefterces for 
talents, and this was exadly like confounding fhil- 
Ungs with guineas* Thus, according to his fooltOi 
perverfion of the text of Pliny, and an eflimate of 
the talent given by Count Cayltis*, it refults, that 
the murrin, broken by Petronius^ muft have coft 
fifty-fix thoufand two hundred and fifty pounds 
fterling. The Cornelian vafe, reprefenting the myf- 
teries of Cere^s, taken by a foldier at the fiege of Man* 
tua J has never been eftimated at more than one hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand German crowns : in faû, it 
Beyer was worth the twentieth part of that fum, aU 
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emeralds, whicà they were forced to reflore to the Etbioplaii* ; 
and from tîiîs we may conclade that it had been their property 
long before the Invafion. 

* Memotra of the Academy of Infcriptiaus, vol* xxiiL — This 
cofnpuLationj wliîch makes the talent amount to iSol| is far from 
being exa^* 

though 
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though ornamented with bas-relief» j while the mur- 
.fins, on the contrary, appear to have been quite 
plain, without any (igns of «ngraving. Thç com- 
mon opinion, with regard to the matter employed ia 
forming fuch vefleis, is detailed at confiderable length 
in the work of Mn Mariette *, who pretends that 
they were Chinefe porcelain. But all thofe, who, 
fince Cardan and Scaliger, have adopted this abfurd 
fentiment, could never maintain it againft thefmalleil 
of many objeâions. 

The Romans, fo far from giving exorbitant fums 
for the china-ware known to us, would never have 
permitted it to remain among their furniture ; be- 
caufe the rude and ridiculous drawings exhibited on 
fuch pieces, muft have made a difagreeable contraft 
with the produdions of Greece, Neither has any 
ancient author ever obferved that the murrins were 
brought from fomé unknown country, like China. 
They came from diflferent places in the Eaft, from 
Perfia, Carmania, India, and the Thebais ; but thofe 
of the latter province were only a compofition imi- 
tating the murrins. 

It is in vain that refearches are made at this day, 
in the richeft coUeûions of antiquities, for fomething^ 
fimilar to thofe celebrated vafes ; and if any ftill re- 
main in Afia, they are no longer known. Carmania, 
jiow called Kerman^ produces nothing but a kind of 
fardite (tone, fome belemnites, and a porcelain of a 
yellowifli tint, much inferior to that of Japan,. As 

* Treatlfe on engrayed Stones, ?oL i. 

that 
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that country, however, forniihed the fincft marrins, 
and a very precious a I abaft rite, it is to be wilhed that 
the Englifti and Dutch, who have fodories at Bender- 
Abafti, Ormus, and Goniron, would enable fome na- 
furatifts to examine the productions of Kcrman^ and 
a part of Fars* Perhaps the word Murrin, which 
fhoold be written without any afpiration, and is not 
derived from either the Greek or Latin, may be 
ufed ftill in fome places of fouthern Perfia. 

By the fécond chapter of the thirty-feventh book 
of Pliny^ we perceive clearly, that the niurrins were 
not painted with the pencil. They exhibited irre- 
gular fpots, and undulating veins, pa* taking of pur- 
ple, or white, and producing many fhades, where 
thefe two colors were more or lefs united. Of all 
the china-ware known to us, none correfponds with 
the defcription of Pliny, not even what is called 
€ tacked porcelain^ where fmall Unes, croffing each 
other in every direclionj have often the efted of 
making the vafe appear entirely ihattered. Although 
this is more rare, and without compaiifon more coftly, 
than what has regular figures, yet it certainly pre- 
fents nothing very agreeable to the eyes* Another 
fpecies, probably never brought into Kurope, might 
more pardonably be confidered as the murrin of an- 
tiquity. It is called yaù-pien^ or tranfmutation ; be- 
caufe the pafte changes into a fubftance refembling 
agate. The Chinefe are incapable of producing this 
at will ; and all they know is, that certain vafes, and 
particularly thofe colored with red, become, while 
in the lire, what they call yao-pietu This is entirely 

an 
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an cflfcû of chance, contrary to the intention of the 
workmen ; and it feems that, either from fome de- 
feâ in the pafte, or too great heat, thefe produâions 
are aimoft entirely vitrified *. They muft confequent* 
ly break, if filled vith boiling liquor ; while the mur- 
rins, on the contrary, as Martial informs us, received 
no injury from warm wine f • Befides, it cannot be 
fuppofed, that the porcelain of Afia, fo cheap at pre- 
fent, could anciently have been fo very dear, parti- 
cularly when the Romans traded direftly with the 
Eaft Indies, by the Erythraean Sea. But the Par* 
thians, it is faid, then intercepted the produdions of 
China, and made the Romans purchafe them at what* 
ever price they could be procured. This error ori- 
ginated with Mr. de Guignes : according to him, the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius fent an embafiy into China, 

• It feems probable that the vafes which change into yoê-plm 
are fornied of fome vitrifiable fubftance, without any mixture of 
the rcdl fet-untsê i and the red color, which is compofed of copper, 
moft probably contributes to that effe6l. The Memoirs of Father 
Dentrecolles contain the following information : •** T'his red co- 
lor," fays he, " is applied to the porcelain before baking, and it 
receives no other vamifh. Some care, however, is neceflary to 
prevent the red color from running off while in the fire. They 
affure me, that when they wifli to give the porcelain this color, 
no pet'Untse enters into the compofition : but a yellow clay, pre- 
pared in the fame manner with the peUuntse^ is employed in its 
Head, to mix with the ka-Un; becaufe we may fuppofe it is more 
proper to receive this color/* 

f Si caRdum pataty ardents murra Faierno 
Cottvenit, ^ nulm Jit fapmr inde mero* 

in 
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dent authors *• With regard to the moderûs, he 
negleds them very much, and does not even mention 
thofe curious details found in the Gloflary of Du 
Cange, at the word Madre. Among other things, 
Chriftius proves, by the cleareft arguments, that the 
murrins could not be porcelain, but (tones partaking 
of the nature of alabaftrites, or omychites. According 
to my own opinion, they could not have been calca- 
reous ; and art certainly added greatly to their beauty. 
We may fuppofe that they were clarified, not with a 
mixture of honey and the juice of the yew-tree, 
which was employed by the ancients to improve pre- 
cious ftones, but by being expofed in ovens to a cer- 
tain degree of fire. This leads to explain the cele- 
brated diflich of Propertius, which has fo mucht 
puzzled commentators f ; and it might be thus tranf- 
lated : Tbe. merchandize fent to us from the Jbade cf 
the Theban palm-trees ; and the murrin vafes baked in, 
the furnaces of the Parthians. As Propertius, in ano- 
ther part of his poems, fays, that the murrins par- 
took of the nature of onyx J, we may believe that, 
in the paflage already quoted, he fpeaks of the true 

• Joh. Frid. Chriftil de Mmrims Veterum, llbcr fingularis. — 
This is the diftich in Martial which Chriftius has omitted î 
Nos bibimus vUrOy tu murra, Ponttcey quare ? 
Prodat perfpicuus ne duo vino calix. 

f Seu qua palmifera mittunt venalia Theba : 
Murreaque in Parthts pocuîacoQafocts. 

X Et croclno nares murreus ungat onyx. Proper, lib.. In. 
Wc fee by this verfe that Propertius was very far from taking 
the murrins for porcelain.. 

kind 
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kind brought from Perfia, and the fpiirious prodoc- 
tions of Eg>T3t. 

After alt thefe details, which we have comprefied 
as much as pofiible, the great difficulty remaim of 
determining how, and of iwhat fubftance, the Egyp- 
tians compofed the ialfe murrins* At firft^ we might 
be led to believe, that a kind of gypfous alabaftrSte 
was employed J which, containing nothing calcareous, 
could fupport a fufficient degree of fire to incorpo- 
Tate the colors* This ftone, found in abundance ia 
the quarries of Hcptanomîs, about fixty leagues be- 
low I'hebeSj was Rreatiy inferior in beauty and qvia- 
Kty to the alabaftrites of Carmania ** Pliny how- 
ever deftroys this opinion^ by affiirlng n$ pofitively, 
that the fpurious murrin was glafs, viirum murrinum. 
Thus the Egyptians employed only vitrified compofi- 
tîons, with which they endeavoured to impofe on 
thofe among the Romans who were not connoifieurs* 
They fucceeded to a certainty in deceiving fuch un- 
poliflied nations as the Mofcophagi, and all the inha* 
bitants of the eaflern coafl of Africa> from the fif- 
teenth degree to Berenice Epi-dins^ or Cape RaJheL 
Thus we find, that the greater part of the falfe mur- 
Tins pafTed into the ports of the Arabic Gulf f , to be 
diftributed among the nations already mendoned. 



* The ancienih in fpcakiDg of the alabaflrltcs of Egypt, feem 
to haveallïidcd to fomc ctiîorcd and calcareous ftonc. But the 
alabaftrkea, or fdfe akbaftcr isî the inadcrnsj is a vitrifiable fub* 
fiance ; and our notions in that point are better foimdcd than thofc 
of the ancients. 

t Fcrtpl Man Erythr. 

The 
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Hie real murrins mud have difappeared entirely du- 
ring the invafions of the barbarians, who deftroyed 
more perhaps than they carried away. We have 
reafbn however to fuppofe, that the moll precious 
were tranfported to Conftantinople, where no mot€ 
traces of them can now be found, than of that (bu- 
tue of colored glafs, refembiing emerald, which was 
feen there in the days of the emperor Theodoiius. 
According to tradition, this extraordinary produc-* 
tion was preferved in Cedrene, and had been exe- 
cuted in Egypt under Sefoftris: If monuments of 
fuch magnitude could thus be annihilated, it is eafy 
to account for the fate of the murrins, efpecially as 
they were fcarcely lefs brittle than glafs. With re- 
gard to porcelain. Count Caylua believes the Egypti- 
ans had fome of a very tolerable quality ; and to prove 
this, he mentions a fmall ftatue with hieroglyphi- 
cal charadlers painted in black on blue enamel. But 
to judge with certainty of this fubftance, it would 
have been neceflary to break the image. Many fuch 
pieces come from Egypt ; and among others the 
Chevalier Montaigne brought feveral, none of which 
were formed of any thing at all like porcelain. The 
matter under the enamel is only white earth, friable 
and light, of the fame nature with the old earthen 
ware, corruptly called majoliche in Italy, and which 
has been fo much valued, from an idea that Raphael, 
and fome other great mafters, had painted vafes of 
that kind *. But we have little reafon to believe that 

* The mod detailed work we pofTefs concerning the paîntîng 
of the majorica îs in Italian, and entitled, Iftoria dellc Pitturc 
Majoliche fatte in Pefaro e ne Luogbi circonvocint. 

Raphael 
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-Raph: ' r meddled with majolica ; and the works 
of R;.^ . ,. m glâfs appear to have been much more 
cenaiu. We may therefore doubt that the Egyptians 
muiiufaJ iired any thing better than an earthen* ware, 
held In fume edimatlon, when, by means of partî- 
mes of mica mi>*.c*d with the glazingj it feemed 
as if powdered with lilver. This manufaâure how- 
ever beloiigc J to the towii of Naucratum in the Delta^ 
and was confequeutly in the hands of the Greeks^ 
whofe produdions (hould not be confounded with 
thofe of Coptos in the Thebah. The latter do not ap- 
pear to be at all varnifhed, otherwife they could not 
have imbibed an odor which remained for a length 
of timej and was certainly commumcatcd by feme 
drugs. All the refearches hitherto made on diflerent 
parts of Egyptian mineralogy, have futnifhcd nothing 
fatisfattory concerning an odoriferous clay, faid, by 
Profper Alpin, to be found in abundance round the 
Matareg, the fite of which is fuppofed to be nearly 
the fame with that of HeliopoIIs, beyond the Deha. 

Mr. Maillet has always maintained that the ancient 
Egyptians were exceedingly delighted with fire-works 
and illuminations ; and in fad many circumftances 
tend to jcllily this opinion. The teÛimony of iElian, 
liowcver, cannot in this point be relied upon, be- 
caufe he only copied Herodotus, the only author 
who ever fpoke of a palace illuminated every night 
by order of Pharaoh Mycerinus. The Hiftory of 
that prince feems to be altogether a romance, which 
has produced the molt ridiculous confequences ; for 
the Jefuits have quoted it in their relations of China, 
to explain ihtfejihal of himps^ concerning which vsc^ 

arc 
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are now much better informed. Herodotus pretends, 
befides, that a general illumination took place once 
every year, from the catarafts of the Nile to the fhore 
of the Mediterranean ; we have reafon however to 
believe, that it did not extend beyond the fmall dif- 
tria of the town and prefeOiory of Sais. This cere- 
mony confifted in lighting a great number of lamps 
at the approach of night. Why the Egyptians threw 
into each a quantity of fait is difficult to conceive, 
unlefs it was intended to vary the color of the flame, 
or to retard the confumption of the oil : at this day 
the fecret is not cafily penetrated *. 

Here is the proper place for introducing fome dif- 
cuffions, entirely new, on the manner of imitating 
thunder and lightning in the myfteries. It is cer- 
tain, that fuch phenomena were heard and feen by 
the initiated. What pafled in Arabia, at the GebeU 
Tour^ is foreign to our fubjeû; but we muR obferve, 
that the Egyptians, having firft introduced all that 
parade into the myfteries, which was afterwards imi- 
tated in Afia and Europe, fhould be regarded as the 
inventors of artificial thunder. Apufaeus compares 
the eflPeéks of the flafhes of lightnii\g to thofe of 
the fun : at his initiation into the Ifiac worfhip at 
Corinth, he obferved with attention all the Angu- 
larities of this fpeftaclef. 

• Lucernas plurtmas accendunt ctrcum circa domusfuh So; luama 
uutemfunt vafafale et okophna^ quihusfuper incumb'tt eUychnium, He- 
rodot. lib, ii. 

f NoQe meSa vidifolem candido corufcantem lumtne. 

Met^morphof. lib. xi. 

VQL.i^ Js Were 
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Were it true, as fome have pretended^ that certain 
myft erics were celebrated in apartments of the la- 
byrinth^ it would not have been dilBcuk to produce 
lioife there as violent as thunder. Pliny affures us, 
that the repercuflion of the air ^'as dreadful in that 
edifice^ merely on opening the doors, which probably 
a£ting as fuckers caufed others to fhut. It is impoflible 
to explain otherwife this phenomenon according tcr 
the rigor of the terms employed by that naturalifl^ 
who muft be fuppofed to have been well informed, 
from the details he has given of the labyrinth *. He- 
rodotus was not permitted to enter into the fubterra- 
neoos vaults, where the artifice mutt have beenchieBy 
conduftcd. They were the fepulchres of the croco- 
diles, called the juji^ or in Egyptian fucbu^ which 
have been taken for fmall lizards of a different fpecies^ 
and not at all noxious. 

With regard to Greece, it appeared, at firfi^ that 
the noife heard by the initiated in the temple of Eleu- 
fini an Ceres, proceeded from the vault or roof, which^ 
Vitruvius fays, was aftonilhingly vafl, imnmni magni* 
tudinâj and conflrufted by an archited called Iftinmf » 
This part could eafily have been made to refound by 
the aid of machines ; but if it is allowable to cite the 
authority of a poem, fuch as the Hape of Pnferpine^ 
the found came from fome esccavatlon under the pave- 
ment of the temple. Claudian, after having fpoken 
of the lightning feen there, adds^ that the dreadful 

* ^arumdnm iuiîem dmrtBrum {In kbîrj^ntho) ialk tjl Jtim^ vi 
mkpefitnltlus fores U/Jiru intus UrrBfk eptj^at, 
t Vitruv, Prxfp ad lib* vii» 

bellowing 
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bellowing whîch fucceeded immediately, fecmed to 
proceed from the bowels of the earth *. Thofe who 
conduced thefe myïlerious fpeâacles muft have been 
equally embarrafled to make artificial thunder, and 
to copy the effefts of lightning. It is the height of 
ridicule to fuppofe, that thofe, who affifted at the 
myfteries, neither heard nor faw any thing of the kind, 
but that the whole was the effedt of imagination, 
while fear prefented this illufion at once to their ears 
and eyes. The ancients fpeak of all thefe things in 
a manner too clear to leave the fmalleft room for 
doubt ; and the Greek Plethon, when defcribing fuch 
initiations, employs the terms leaft equivocal of his 
language, like keraunusy and fyre^ for thunder and 
firef. 

It does not appear at all probable, that the ma- 
chine ufed by the ancienf comedians on the theatre 
was ever employed in the temples, or even in the 
vaults. This was called a ceraunifcopium, and it 
threw the lightning with violence on the theatre from 
a place called bronteiony where, according to com- 
mon opinion, the thunder was imitated by rolling 
ilones in veffels of copper. The ceraunifcopium, 

• yam mibi cemuntur trepuUs deîubra movert 
Sedibusy £*f claratn difpergtre culmina lucerUf 
Mventum teftata Dei. Jam magnis ah imis 
jiuditur fremtus terris^ templumque remugit 
Cecropidum. De Rap. Profeq>. 
Some editions of Claudia n have fulmina, înftead of culmina; and 
Ceerppium for Cecropidum, which is of' lefs importance than the 
wnner. 
t Fletho. SchoL ad Orat. mag. Zoroaft* 

X 2 con- 
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coQcemÎQg which it is difficult to form any clear idea, 
zpp^n to have been a very lofty machine * j and 
although its aftion might be very aflonifliiag in open 
air, yet its play could not be pradicable in tem- 
ples, like thofe of the ancients, whîcli were little 
raifed in proportion to their extent- As to veffels 
being placed in the bronteion, where the thunder 
was counterfeited, they cannot be conceived to have 
produced a noife fufRciently violent, without the aid 
of fire. The initiated were to be terrified, and this 
was done effeftually in the myfteries of Miihra^ by 
prefenting a naked fword to their throats. But their 
fear could not have been very great, at feeing and 
hearing what every perfon was accuftomed to on the 
theatre, Thefe confiderations lead me to think, that 
in the myfteries thefe phenomena were better exe- 
cuted, and without comparifon more terrible, by the 
aid of fome pyrical compcfition* This fecret is now 
loft, like the Greek fre^ which has not been found 
again, as fome have pretended, to create alarms in 
the maritime powers» 

* The two words are gfaeraDy defined in tîib raanncr In tke 

K*faiflwr)to5!-*ûif machina ejl ahlfftma mf^tna adînjlûr fpecuh ex qua 
fulmlnum jû3us eschîÙÉhanîUi^ 

Bporrtî'.ï iocut ejl in fana uhl cmjs&'u in ^nm v/rfa/axk tunhru^mU' 
lahaîur, ' 

Thus the ccniunircopium was always placed an the bronteiotj* 
The fculptors and painters, however, did not copy the thunder 
they placed In the haadâ of Jupiter from auy pieee employed m 
theatrical macUtûes* 
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While Salmonseus, and Remulus, named Alladius 
in the firft book of Dîonyfîus of Halicarnaflus, were 
regarded as the moft impious of mankind for having 
endeavoured to imitate thunder and lightning ; the 
priefts and comedians praâifed the fame artifices, 
without being blamed by any perfon. Nothing in 
ancient hiftory feems to have had more refemblance 
than this to gunpowder, which in Afia was not in- 
vented to be employed for the deftruSion of the hu- 
man race^ but to make illuminations and fire-works. 
Whatever may be advanced, it is not fa£t, that the 
firfl experiments with fire-arms were made againfl the 
Mongol Tartars, in one thoufand two hundred and 
thirty-two, to prevent them from taking the town of 
Kai'tong-foUj which, at all events, fell into their 
hands. Had the Chinefe been acquainted with the 
ufe of fire-arms in the thirteenth century, it cannot 
be fuppofed that they would have ceafed to employ 
them four hundred years afterwards againfl the robbers 
who took Pe-kin, and the Mandhuis, who conquered 
China, But the moft decîfive fad is, that under the 
reign of Tu4Jfung^ they applied to Marc Paul, a Ve- 
netian, to invent fome machine for the reduftion of 
the towns of Siang-yang and Fan-hcheng. The 
Chinefe, therefore, who were moftly of the party of 
the Mongols, do not feem to have even thought of 
employing gunpowder ; but baliftae were conftruft- 
ed at Pe-kin, which, in the hands of the Mahomet- 
ans, could not be refitted by the ftrongeft places of 
that country. What, hgwever, muft always feem 
furprifing, is, that the return of Marc Paul to Ve- 

X 3 nice 
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mec was foon followed by the iaventioa of both 
powder and cannon in Italy» 

One poînt^ concerning the ftatc of chymiftry in 
Egypt, feems to be involved in great obfcaiity. 
Pliny alTares us, that a fovereign of that country had 
found the means of counterfeiting the precious ftone 
called €yaniiSy which, as Mr* Hill has clearly proved, 
does not bear any refemblance to the fapphire of the 
moderns •* As the ancients ^ave the names of male 
and fe^nale to two kinds of the cyanus, Agricola be- 
lieved that the procedure, fpoken of here, confifted 
in heightening the color of the females, and chang- 
ing them into males f . But it n needlefs to examine 
this, as Pliny has certainty been deceived by con- 
founding one operation with another. Theophraftus 
is much more intelligible on this point, when hefays, 
that this king of Egypt difcovered the method of 
making falfe azure j and thus, inftead of a precious 
flone, nothing more was meant than a fubflance to 
color earthen-ware and glafs. When we find the 
Egyptians employing alkaline faits, and a kind of 
coarfe fand, it cannot be doubted that they extraÛed, 
as is praftifed at this day, an earth from the metal- 
lic fubflance of cobalt, which being mixed with 



• In hîa Treatifc on tlie Lîtîiology of Theopliraftus tlie cyaiiua 
of the ;sncïents was a laph lài%u!u 

t Tlniii^ra tx cyomfammu Jk mat. Pnmm auUm gâmmâm ilhm 
tinxft r£x Mgypii t cr^aUi eiiam Iff '^'ttra/tc iwgmiur uifpedem cyûni 
fxprismnl : J^d taUm maxims i'mgus fac'de dâpthendit fraudem. De 
Nat. FoffiL — Agncola feems, from this paflage, not to have known 
the cymus of the ancients* 

kali 
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Icali and filex, vitrifies eafily, and produces what is 
now called enamel-blue. 

The, great difficulty remains of determining in 
what time this king mufl have lived, whole name is 
no-where found in any monuments. It is foolifh to 
pretend» that he was the firft of the Ptolemies, fon 
of Lagus, with whom Theophraftus held a literary 
cbrrdpondencec for he would not have onutted to 
name a monarch known to him fo particularly ; and, 
what few princes can boafl, who deferved the efleem 
of philofophers. 

The moft ancient works of pottery found in Egypt, 
like thofe little ftatues already mentioned, prove that 
the firft difcovery of blue of cobalt is lofl in the 
night of time. Befides, the Greeks of Egypt do 
not appear to have direâed their refearches towards 
fuch objeds, but rather to what concerns mefdicinal 
drugs, and certain perfumes, even more precious 
than gold, if we judge from the precautions taken 
by the merchants of Alexandria to prevent their 
workmen from flealing. Every evening they were 
fent away naked *, exaâly in the fame manner that 
the Spaniards treat thofe wretches who work in the 
hiines, and fiih pearls, to whom they give violent 
emetics, whenever they entertain fufpicions of their 
having fwallowed any thing of value. It is difficult 
to conceive how perfumes could have been fo extra- 
vagantly dear in Egypt, if the Ptolemies really tranf- 

* At hercule Alexandria ubi thura interpolantur^ nulla fatis cujlodit 
Jili^eniia offlcinax» Subligariajtgnantur opificu Perfona adjicUur ca^. 
fits denfufque reticulus^ nudi emittuntur. Plin. lib. 3çiî, 
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planted tliither the mcenfe-tree, as Cleopatra had for- 
merly the balm-tree. This was the only commend- 
able aÛîon of her life, which contained events fuffi- 
cieatly ûumerous to fill a vûlume. 

The chyniicai knowledge of the Egyptians feems 
to have been founded only on certain obfervations, 
without being digeiled into any theoretical fyftem ; 
and the fame thing might perhaps be faid of their 
aflronomy» The cold ebullition, produced by vine* 
gar and natron, being known to them from time 
immemorial, fufficed to afford fome notions of the 
diiference of acids and alkalis. By condaat obferv- 
ation they have found that all colors, taken from 
vegetables^ underwent a certain change, when mixed 
with one or other of thefe falls, and on this was 
founded their i*raaice of painting linens. This 
operation, certainly not copied after the Indians, as 
Mr. Amallhon has very improperly infinuated *, 
could not produce aay thing well fimihed ; and yet, 
according to every appearance, it hindered them from 
inventing the method of printing with {lamps, which 
would have rendered their (luffs much more beauti* 
fuL Their colors feem to have been taken chiefly 
from the aikana^ and the carthamus now imported 
into Europe under the ridiculous name oifqffranum* 

When the method of making the faKammoniac in 
Egypt is confidered, it appears to be altogether a 
chymical preparation, neither invented by the Greeks, 
Romans, nor Arabs, but known there at all times 

• Hîftory of Commerce and Navigation of the Chinefe, 

from 
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from the great fcarcity of wood. Anciently, as at 
prefent, the inhabitants of that country have been 
.forced to ufe the dryed dung of frugivorous ani- 
mals for fuel; and the fal-ammoniac is produced 
fimply by the foot of fuch fubftances. When Father 
Sicard pretends that the urine of animals was added, 
his authority muft be confidered as far inferior to that 
of the Coptes and Arabs, who have thoufands of 
opportunities of feeing that operation at Gizch^ and 
feveral places in the Delta, where it is performed pub- 
licly. We fhall refrain from entering into any diC- 
cuflions relative to the opinions of thofe, who, like 
Mr. Schmidt, aifert that the ammoniac of ancient 
Egypt was totally different from what is made at 
this day * j for we may judge how much the ancients 
can be depended on in this matter, when not one of 
their medical books can be found, where this fait is 
mentioned, without the addition of fomething noto- 
riouily fabulous*^ 

The art of embalming bodies did not require, as 
fome have imagined, any deep chymical knowledge ;, 
and a few repeated obfervations foon difcovercd the 
length of time neceffary for the alkaline fait to pene- 
trate the ikin and flefh. This turn was always fixed 
at feventy days, and fortunately does not amount to 
two philofophic months of forty days each j other- 
wife the alchymifts would have fuppofcd it to contain 
many myfteries. It is very remarkable, that the fur- 

* Hiftory of Commerce and Navigation of the Chinefe. — ^Thîs * 
excellent Diifertation gained the prizmj^^ie Academy of In^ 
icriptions. ^^^^^^ 
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ther WÊ advance towards higher Egypte the fewer 
mummiLS are found j and ihofe which Vanfleb pre- 
tends to have fecn in Thcbais, were all very ill pre- 
ferved. According to the unanimous teftimony of 
the aocieiits^ ihe horned adders were depofited, after 
their death J in the temple of Thebes ; and yet none 
of their remains have been difcovered. Indeed^ wc 
liive reafon to fuppole that Europe polfefles very few 
animal mummies^ taken from catacombs fituated be* 
yond the twenty-fixth degree of north latitude; 
while in the neighbourhood of Saisira, and Bujlris^ 
thoufatid^ of vafes are found containing the ibis. As 
Europeans are feldom eftabliflied more to the fouth 
than Cairo, this is certainly one reafon why fo few 
refearches have been made in the di fièrent cantons of 
Thebais* Concerning the mummies of Ethiopia we 
have no knowledge whatever ; and yet it would be 
a very curious objeû, to find human bodies enveloped 
ÎÎ1 ihai fubftance taken by the ancients for glafs^ but 
which is perhaps a tranfparent gum, very abundant 
vn that country. More of that fubilance is produced 
.i) a part of Arabia, Egypt^ and the interior of Africa 
li. vr, Sa! the Senegal, than in all the reft of the known 
t \ becaufe the acacia thrive^ aitonifliingly in 
TJiok korching regions, and is, beyond comparifon^ 
more produûive than in other climates, where cold 
lecuis to produce nearly the fame efFeft upon all refi- 
nous trees. 

Learned men entertain diflerent fentiments, con- 
cerning the real caufes of the fcarcity of embalmed 
animals in Thebais. Some, by ftraining the text of 

Plutarch, 
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Plutarch, pretend to prove that the Thebans never 
treated brutes in that manner : and others think that 
the Pharaohs, having transferred the court to Mem- 
phis, caufed, from fome ftrange policy, all the fe- 
pulchres of the facred animals to be placed in that 
town. This opinion of the moderns feems as little 
founded as what the ancients have faid of a tribunal 
for judging the dead ; which could not have fubfill- 
ed in the manner generally believed. In faft, the 
imagination of the Greeks has been greatly exercifed 
on the hiftory of Egypt. They enter frequently into 
details, with an air of truth, franknefs, and candor, 
which impofes on ordinary readers ; but it vanifhes 
like a dream, on being fubjedtcd to a rigorous exa- 
mination. What Herodotus relates of certain pro-* 
cedures in embalming human bodies, has been 
proved impraticable in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of InfcripHons* The true caufe of the fcarcity of em- 
balmed animals in Thebais, confifted in the difficulty 
of procuring a fufficient quantity of drugs, of the 
heft quality, fuch as the cedrea, and bitumen of 
Judea. When the caravans of Arabs brought the 
different aromatics beyond the Ifthmus of Suez, they 
(lopped in the firft towns of the Delta ; and no com- 
munication was then open between Arabia and The* 
bais, by the Red Sea. The Egyptians, fo far from 
navigating there, had not even eftabliftied a road to 
thofe places fmce known, as the ports of Myos-hermosj 
Philoterasy and Berenice-Troglodytica. They were 
pither ignorant or indifferent about all fuch things, 
^xxtil t{ie Ftplemies imdertook^ in far later times, to 

effea 
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€StSt wbal had been fo loog negleded. Thus it js 
cafy to conceive^ that the cxpenfe of embabniog was 
miicb lefs at Memphis than at Ihebes, wbeie Ara- 
bian drugs could only be procured at a tlurd or fourth 
hand, 

Befides all their common felfchoods, the Greek 
authors verv frequently mixed the chimeras of their 
own mythology with that of Egypt ; and, in confe* 
quence of this, we hear Diudonis Sicultis fpeaking 
of the drink of ioimortaUty given by IJis to Orus ; 
although the Egyptians never heard of any fible of 
the kind, AU that we know with any certainty hy 
that they exaggerated the virtues of the nepenthes^ a 
plant nothing fimilar to the ambrofta ; but fuppofed 
•by the learned to be the Theban i^pium, extrafted 
from a kind of poppy, called nauii in the ianguage 
of the country* The Egyptians do not fecm to have 
had any knowledge of the bernavi, obtained from 
green hemp, which does not grow in any of their 
cantons ; but they might be acquainted with a com- 
pofition, called ùcrg/je^ made of the hyofcyamus al- 
bos, and ufed, in the laft century^ by the Arabian 
princes of the Thebais* 

All thefe drugs produce the fame eSecl on thofe 
who ufe them for a continuance- They weaken the 
memory fo much, that thofe wretches known in Afia 
by the name of theraguU^ have fcarcely the fmalleft 
power of recolledion ; and this is almoft a certaia 
fymptom of approacliing death. 

Thus, the nepauhes of Egypt has this only refem- 

blancewith ^/w;î, that, if taken conftantly without 
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omitting a fmgle day, the dofe may be augmented 
by degrees to half a drachm ; and then it caufes a 
man to forget fo completely the hiftory of his life, 
that he is incapable of exercifmg a thought on the 
time paft, or on futurity. This is the art of degrad- 
ing the fenfes, and approaching, as much as poffible, 
to a certain felicity which we may fuppofe the beads 
enjoy, from having, moft probably, no idea of death, 
even when they fee lifelefs carcaffes, or are themfelves 
ready to expire. Mankind, on the contrary, are in 
general agitated and difmayed with apprehenfions, in 
the very midft of their pleafures ; but we muft ex- 
cept philofophers, who, fuperior to alarms, enjoy 
that ftate of rcpofe which is the recompence of 
virtue. 

One drug is fometimes mentioned as having been 
ufed by fome fanatics of ancient Egypt, to rub their 
eyes, for the purpofe of creating vifions and extacies. 
The Scythians produced nearly the fame effefts by 
balancing themfelves with violence on a fufpended 
plank, or turning with rapidity always to the fame 
fide ; and of this, remarkable traces are flill found 
among the Turks. 

Some naturalifts affure us that the Egyptians em- 
ployed nothing but Arabian incenfe ; but it is diffi- 
cult to be perfuaded, that this refmous fubftance, ap- 
plied to the eyes and forehead, would have been fuf- 
ficient to force the blood and vital fpirits in great 
quantity to the head. We are led to believe, that 
thofe poor wretches fwallowed fome grains of incenfe, 

which 
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i*hîch occafions a kind of delirium j and was former- 
ly ufed to ftapify criminals before they were brought 
to exectitiorit This cudom continued for many 
ages ; and we cannot even now decide precifely whe- 
ther it fhould in found policy have been prcferved, or 
aboHfhcd* 

The opium of Thebaic, the bergbe^ the bernavr^ 
and other drugs of that kind, are not compofition^ 
found out by chymifts, who fought for the drink of 
iramortality, like thofe of China, Some extraordi- 
nary fafts relating to this fubjeft, ftalJ be adduced 
in the fequel ; but at prefent we have to fpeak of 
thofe pretended Egyptian infcriptions, in which foollfli 
mea fancied tliey perceived feveral things relative to 
the tranfmutation of metals. 

Three infcriptions in the temple of Sais have been 
handed down to us : that contained in the works of 
Cletnens of Alexandria^ is fimply a moral femence : 
that conveyed by Plutarch appears to have been cor* 
rupted by the Greeks, who, according to the ulage 
eftabliftied at Athens, gave a veil to the Egyptian 
Minerva, very unbecoming in the opinion of Mr, 
Jablonfki **, Thefe confiderations have induced the 
learned to prefer the paflage found in the comment- 
aries of Prod us on TimaeuSj of which this is a lite, 
ral tranflatîon: 



• PanEbeon ^gypt, com. I — The qbfsryatîon of Mr. Jablon- 
iki h not fo conclulive a» it appears at firft, when wc refie£t on the 
veil cf Ifis, from which that of AthçDs wns copied. 

I AM 
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I AM THAT WHICH IS, THAT WHICH HAS BEEN, 
AND THAT. WHICH SHALL BE. No MORTAL EVER 
LIFTED UP MV GARMENT- ThE FRUIT £NG£N« 
DERED BV ME WAS THE SUN. 

The Egyptians, according to the reprehenfible 
cuftom of the Orientals in general, having perfoni- 
fied the attributes of the divinity, what men call the 
wifdam of God was reprefented by the Neitha^ or 
Minerva of Sais. Thus, the infcription we have 
mentioned, concerned the creation of the univerfe, 
and the pre-exifting plan, according to which our 
world was arranged ; for it would be abfurd to fup- 
pofe, that a regular and very complicated work could 
have been executed, without foine previous defign. 
None but madmen, as we have already obferved, 
could perceive in this any connexion with the ope- 
rations of the alchymifts ; and in the infcription on 
the column of Ofiris, as preferved by Diodorus Si- 
culus, beginning thus, / am the fon of Saturn^ the 
youngeji of the gods *, it is impoffible to trace a fingle 
Egyptian idea. Saturn was never heard of in the 
mythology of Egypt ; and it does not mend the mat- 
ter to allege, that by Saturn fliould be underftood 
Phtha^ or Vulcan, who, inftead of being the young- 
eft, paffed for the moft ancient of all the gods, ac- 
cording to allegorical traditions, invariable among 
the priefts. This obfervation is fufEcient to demçn- 
ftrate, that the Greeks were the forgers of the in- 
fcription faid to be on the column of Ofiris, in the 

• Biblioth. lib. v. 
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to^Ti of Nyfa m Arabia, although ancient geograph) 
never mentioned any fuch place. The expedition of 
Ofiris^ which is known to have been the fame with 
that of Bacchus, alludes only to the courfe o£ the 
fun, and the different effefts produced by its heat* 
We fhall therefore refrain from entering into any de- 
tails relative to the column of Ifis. However much 
the ftyle and expreflions of that infcription nmy re- 
femble the Oriental tafte, yet, like many others, it 
has certainly been changed by the ignorance, or au- 
dacity ^ of tranflators. 

The Jefuits, principally, have endeavoured, in their 
firft relations, to defcribe the Chinefe as determined 
alchymifts. As the price of gold, with them, is not 
near fo high as in Europe, the mifljonaries pretended^ 
that they were chiefly occupied in fearch of the fecret 
to make filver* Father Martini was not afhamed to 
aflert, that the emperor Hoangii^ who moft probably 
never exifted, WTought with great fuccefs in a labo- 
ratory fitaated on the lake To^tang^ in the province 
of Seichucriy not far from the town of Fuki-ang* 
What feems very furprifing is, that Father Kircher» 
who was a man capable of dreaming and believing 
every thing, has rejefted this account as fabulous, 
in his Subterraoeous World, which is a work full of 
puerile chimeras. On this the phyfician Cleyer un- 
dertook to make refearches in China % and he affirm- 
ed, on his return, that he could not find a fiogle 
alembic in all that country *• The form of fuch ma- 



• Mcdicma CîÛDcafiuin ex Pdubus 3c Lingua, 
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thines may vary greatly, and fcarcely can it be traced 
in thofe pipes fixed on caflcs filled with mare's milk^ 
from which the Tartars knew how to extrafl: the vo-* 
latile parts, long before any liquor had ever been 
diftilled in Europe. The firft introduftion of fpirits 
of wine is dated in the year one thoufand two hun-* 
dred ; but the real epoch feems to me to be very un-» 
certain^ 

The miffionaries, who have written on China in 
latter times, pretend that alchymy has been in vogue 
there only fince Lao-kium, whofe difciples principally 
fpread that tafte through the different provinces of 
the empirew But, as we know the hatred of the 
Jefuits againft Taa-iffe and the bonzes, it is prudent 
and juft to fufped what the fpii it of pany may fug- 
geft among all thefe religious orders. We may judge 
how much the human heart is vilified by the love of 
gold, when even raifers reproach each other with 
avarice as an inexpiable crime* 

In looking for the origin of all thefe fables, it 
muft be allowed that the Chinefe were making re- 
ftarthes for a drink of immortality long before out* 
era. This fuperftirious folly they received fromthdr 
anceftors the Tartars, who endeavoured to render 
themfelves immortal ever fince the moft ancient 
times ; and every perfgn, on reading what Herodo* 
tus and Sti-abo have written concerning fome of the 
Scythians, muft perceive inftantly the connexion be- 
tween all thofe matters *. Herodotus enters into 

* Hcrodot. Ub. iv, Strab. lib. vîî. 
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teiy long details, defcnbîng the drefs of a Getk M . 
lion, where he proves the religion of the grand lama 
was eftabliflied- That deity has been furnamed the 
immortffly by foroe European travellers, atthough 
Dalai Lama fignifies uothing more than univerfal 
prieft, whofe power is extenfive ai the cx^ean: for in the 
Mongol language the fea is called Daim"*, Mr, d*An- 
ville fays, that thofe fmgular men called Jbioi in the 
Greek text of Straboj are no longer to be found in 
Europe |* But we can equally dotibt if any of the 
Tartar cantons can now be traced, merely by the 
names they received from the Greek hiftorians and 
geographers^ Thofc great corrupters of national ap- 
pellations have fpread the greateft confufion on the 
whole furlace of the ancient continent, for the lake 
of rendering their ftyle harmonious* Befides^ Mr* 
d'Anville lliould have obferved^ that the Jtnm are 
not reprefented as a people, but as a fociety : and 
this appears certain, when we refle£l that they ftl- 
dom contracled marriages. If monks were found 
among the Tartars^ more than thirteen hundred years 
before our era, under the name of Inmas^ we may 
believe that they alone poffeffed that attachment to 
celibacy, and aufterity of manners^ attributed to cer* 
tain Scythians < We know of none anfwering that 
defcription, except the lamas, who make vows of 
chaftity, which in fa£t fignify nothing more than a 
reminciation of the ceremony of marriage legitimate* 



• Fifcîier de Ongînc Tartaronïm- 

f Abriclgnifût of ^flcient Geography, vùL il 
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ly contraaed ; for with them celibacy produces great 
diforders ; and, as Monlerquieu fays, where thieves, 
^abound, there we muft expeO: many thefts* 

The fyftem of the metempfychofis probably gave 
rife to the idea that man might be rendered immor^ 
tal, x>T that his foul might be enabled to pafs from 
one humïin body to another, during a number of 
ages, without becoming eîthet- an impure beaft or a 
feeble infeO:. Aftti-wards, as always happens, char- 
latans were found, who explained in à phyfical fenfé 
what fliould have been Underftood as purely moraL 
juftice, charity, and induftry, were then no longer 
confidered as neceflary qualities j but every refearch 
Was made to find plants, which (hould be capable ot 
operating direÛly on the organs, and rendering them 
îndeftruâible. 

It was not dîâîcuit for^mpbftors to inculcate fuch 
flattering and extravagant ideks with ignorant men 
and princes, who j ever fitice the world cxifted, have 
been dupes of the abfurdeft projeûs j and of the mofl 
fooliih hopeSfc The Scythians, known more particu- 
larly 'by the name of Sdca, înfefted the Perfians with 
their opinion concerning aii immortality to be pi-o- 
cured by vegetables. The magi of Perfia had great 
reliance on a flirub called hom^ which is fuppofed to 
be the fame fpoken of by Plutarch under the corrupt 
nanicx)f omomi*^ aiid faid to be employed by thé 
Perfians in their moft fuperfiitious facrifices* It is 
poffible, that the ftories of the Greeks relative to thg 

* Trc^tife on Ifij and O/îrU, 
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ambroila wtrre derîred frnra this doftrire of the- 
magî ; for among the Grecian fables we find many 
belongiiig originaily to eadern nations^ an4 even ta 
the Indians. The wonderful thinjrs reliited by Arif- 
tophanes of the lark, and probably of that fpecie^ 
Tj^'hîch u tufted, are ptrrfefHy conformable to what 
the ancitnt înhabîtanls of India h;u'e written of the 
puet, Mahomet vhourjit proper to pkce k in the 
Koran, where it U fai J to difcover fprings ar^d veins 
of waïer, even when concealed by a very great depth 
of earth- It h fliamefid for the eighteenth century^ 
that fuch ahfur'liiies fl-ould be renewed, on account 
of fome children In France and Auftria, at the vary 
time of my writing this ScOion, when it was impaf- 
fible for me to have had any knowledge of the letter 
fmce pubh filed by Mr- de la Lande. 

Other Scythiiins, who had fojourned in Thibet, 
carried into China the chimera of the drink of im- 
mortality ; and it is faid thai the eîiiperor Sibicbimii'' 
di^ who mounted the throne in two hundred and 
fifty-one before out era, infilled on fwal lowing that 
liquor. The impoflors, to whom he addreffcd him* 
fe!f, were cunning enough to perfuade hhri that no 
virtue was contained in the plant pn-Ju^ found in the 
province of Hu-qum^g; thry beheved it indeed to 
have very confiderable effc^fts in refloring youlh, but 
they had no wcll-veiified proofs -, and finally ail China 
did not believe any vegetable was fit for extra£ting 
the drink of i nmnrtality* Such roots* ihey faid^ 
fliould be col levied in Tarcarv, or in the ifiands fitii- 
ated on the coaft, of Corea, where ihty were infalli- 
bly 
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Wy produced. On this, Schi-chuandi caufed a (hip 
to be fitted out, and fent towards Japan, to examine 
all the vegetable produftions ; but thofe who under- 
took this voyage never returned* We have had hif- 
torians fo fi^y as to believe that Japan was firfl peo- 
pled by the crew of this veflel j and the inhabitants, 
lays Father du Halde, boaft at this day that they are 
defcended from the Chinefe. How can fuch grofs 
fables be publifhed in Europe, when the Japanefe 
know that their anceftors never came from China; 
and their contempt for the jargon of that country is 
fo great, that they call it the language of confujion^hy 
means of which the mod able find a difficiilty to 
make thenifelves underflood*? 

Towards the year one hundred and fifty.feven be* 
fore our era, another emperor of China, called Venu 
ti, took much better procautions to procure the drink 
of immortality : he fwallowed it fecretly, and ex- 
pired in the flower of his age. Forty years after- 
wards, the emperor Wou-ti fucceedcd in obtaining a 
drug of the fame kind ; but having delayed the ex- 
periment, it was ftolen from him by one of his cour- 
tiers, fay the Chinefe hiftorians, who infert in their 
annals what is worthy of a place in the Tboufand and 
One Nights. Every thing prattifed fmcc in the inte- 
rior of the court,' relative to fuch exiravagncies, re- 

* Mr. Boyfen fuppofesthat Sclii-chuan-di was aôuatedfolely by 
inotiyes of commerce when he fent a colony to Japan. But it is 
difficult to fpcak pofitîvely of what was done in China fome cen- 
tixrics before our era. 
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mains fo very fecret, that no drcumftance has tran- 
fpired during feveral centuries. 

With regard to thofe perfons called Lou-kium and 
Confudm^ they are too little known for us to deter* 
mine whether they likewife had applied themfelves ta 
magic, and to refearches on the fupernatural quali* 
ties of vegetables. It is without any foundation, that, 
\TL a romance publiûied in Europe, under the title of 
TTu ihe Great and Cuufucius^ much knowledge in 
chymillryi and even in aftronomy, Is attributed to 
the latter, although neither in his time, nor in more 
than feventeen centuries after his death, China did 
not poffefs a fingle exaû almanack. The firft of that 
kind feen there were compofed by learned ftrangers, 
brought thither by the conqueror Koublai^ under 
whofe reign the whole country changed its appear* 
ance, as fhall be fhown clearly in the Firfl Seftion of 
the fécond volume. 

We mull; now account for fome events clothed 
^ith an air of mere cenainty, becaufe they took, 
place when hiftory was no longer a chaos of abfur- 
dities and lies, mixed with few truths. In the year 
eight hundred and twenty after our era, a wTetched 
emperor of China j named Hien-foiig^ took the drink 
of immortality, and expired as quickly as if he had 
received the point of a poignard in the heart* This. 
has given room to fufpcd that the eunuchs, who 
were the real fovereigns, had mixed poifon in the 
cup ; but this con(lru61:ion, however apparently rea- 
fonable, h not well founded* Such potions niîghi; 

4 it! 
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in faft be extrafted from noxious herbs and drugs, 
the qualities of which were unknown to ihofe who 
employed them ; and this is the more probable, as, 
thirty years after the fatal accident we have men- 
tioned, the emperor Suen-tfong^ who likewife drank 
fomething of the fame kind, contraâed a mortal 
diforder ; and the emperor Wou-t/ong is believed to 
have had a fimilar fate in eight hundred and forty- 
fix. 

Thcfe notorious fads are fufficient to give fome idea^ 
of how many obfcure people muft have been poi- 
foned from this madnefs, which reigned in its greateft 
force when the Mongol Tartars invaded China. As 
thofe conquerors ufed all their efforts to polifli their 
new fubjeâs, it is probable that they committed to 
the flames all books treating of the drink of immor- 
tality. Some writers of chronicles pretend, that this 
did not take place until the year one thoufand three 
hundred and eighty-eight ; but they have evidently 
introduced an error of fome years ; for no foonct 
was the dynafty of Tuen extinft, and the do- 
mination of the Mongol Tartars abolifhed, than 
the Chinefe began again to work at their elixir. 
In one thoufand five hundred and fixty-four, the 
emperor Kia-tjing drank the fatal potion; and 
he is the laft viâim, whofe name is preferved in 
hiftory. 

k is almofl: needlefs to obferve, that all thofe who 
were determined to ufe fuch drugs accompanied 
them with fuperftitious ceremonies performed by the 
monks ; and finally; by fubmitling to the mofl: piti- 

V 4 ful 
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fui pradîces of magic» they deferve the application 
of an expreflion uf^d by Tacitus*. 

Such has been the incorrigible oiadnefs of a peo- 
ple, reprefentcd as a fpciery of philofophers : from 
this and many other circu m (lances we may conclude, 
that the Jefuits did not know in lahat tiue phi lofa- 
phy confined* They frequently contradift each other 
in the mod palpable manner; and Father Trigault, 
who was at Pe^kin previous to the conqueft of the 
IWtandhui Tartars, acknowledgeâ that few manda- 
rines or magiftratcs in that town were free from the 
înfeftion of fuch follies |, 

As China is faid not to be a country where the 
moft fpecific plant is produced, it feems probable, 
that the great reputation of the jdem-fuemy which 
is brought from Tartary and Corea, is founded folely 
on its being employed in the pretended drink of im^ 
mortality, as we have already infmuated^ when fpeai 
jng of that root in the article on dietetic regimeni 
It is very poiTible, that the Chinefe may have made 
ufeful difcoveries in plants, from having fought for 
ihtpti'fu^ the ku-y^ and other fuch chimeras. 

China polTeffes do real chymîfts j and nothing more' 
is found in the pharmacies* of that country^ th?.ri 
herbs, grains, and roots, either green or dryed^ 



1 Ei quititm in hac rrgin PcqumenJ, in qua diglmMit /''^J/a ftmi 
pmnluQ magi/iratus^ eunttçhi^ ^mUrique primartt^ qui nun hoc kjhmm 
morlù ùîlci aif. Mt quunlam nm dffnnt di/nfmii | ita neque 7nt:^t/!n / 
fipffhrilus ififito r^ncr^j, quanta mmùrtafthAiis p^rfr m^jin fjljmfmm^ 
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ivithout any chymical preparation whatever. The 
great ufe of fire-works gave rife to the idea that thefe 
people had extenfive information in pyrotethny; 
but if this fuppofition is admitted, it weighs ftill 
more in favor of the Perfians, who furpafled the 
Chinefe greatly in fuch inventions. Yet they cannot 
be faid to have received inftruûion from us ; for they 
employ certain procedures unknown even in Europe. 
Gunpowder inuft have been found out by many 
different Afiatic nations, fituated at great diftancei 
from each other. The Achemois claim the invea^ ' 
tion, as well as the people of Thibet; and it is pof- 
fible that by reducing to its juft value what Mark 
Paul has faid of fome pretended prodigies performod 
by the lamas, they will appear to have been the effeft 
of powder, 

. If falt-petre be found in Thibet in fo great abun- 
dance, that, as travellers pretend, the earth is in fome 
places covered with efflorefcences like thofe of herb* 
age, we find a natural reafon why the great inflamma* 
bility and detonation of this fait has been knovm fo 
long there. Lemery, however, pretends that it pro» 
duces no flame, when placed in a red-hot crucible» 
but the fulphur and charcoal, which mix with it, 
when thrown into a fire of wood, are fufficient to 
produce fuch effets *. At Pegu it is found in ftill 
greater quantities in the fields than even in Thibet, 
and fo very pure, that it can be employed without 
being refined. The great difficulty remains of know* 

• Courfe of Chymîûiy. 
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ing from whom the Ghincfe received their know- 
ledge of powder ; for if they ibemldves had made 
the dilcovery, their annals i^ould undoubtedly have 
indicated fomething of the epoch. Yet no mention 
whatever is made of this event in ihe book called 
Sun-ifi fing-fûy in the chapter on the ^ve methods qf 
making *Wiir by ^re^ \Yhere nothing elfe is feen than 
the pradices of incendiaries reduced to rules. This 
is not the only pan of this work meriting our re* 
probation ; for it contains different maximss^ diame- 
4ricalty oppofite to the laws of nations in peace^ or in 
war^ 

The filence of the Chinefe is not lefs remarkable 
with regard to the invention of porcelain. Father 
DentricoUes, who made inquiries on the fpot^ who 
interrogated the workmen in the manufaOories, and 
examined the different chronicles, could learn no- 
thing fatisfaftory. This appearance of affecting to 
conceal the moft interefting periods of the hiftoty of 
the arts they pretend to have invented, has fuggefted 
great fufpicions. The only mode of gaining any im- 
portant information on this point is by examining 
three dificrent parts of A(\2, : firft in the Indies, par» 
' ticuJarly at Benares, and then at Balk and Sumûraind^ 
where documents are fuppofed to exift, coUefted by 
men of letters, who were in correfpcndence with the 
aftrcnomers, the geographers, and architects invited 
by Koublal Kan into China ; but the lafl and moft 
important of all is Branlala^ the rcfidence of the 
grand lamas. As the fucceflion of thofe pontiffs has 
been very regular during many ages, it is almoft ccr. 

tain J 
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tain, that their archive^ muft contain many circum» 
(lances tending to throw light on different parts qE 
Chinefe hiftory. For this purpofe, it would be nc« 
ceffary to know thoroughly the language of Thibet ; 
while the Arabic alone would be fufficient for making 
refearches at Ba/k and Samarcand. The difficulty of 
penetrating into Japan, and remaining there ftationary 
for fome years, prevents all projects of fending learned 
men thither. The fragments, fent by French Je« 
fuits from Pe-kin to their friends in Europe, are of 
no importance whatever ; and no idea can be formed 
how little the work, entitled. The Military Art of the 
Chinefcy by Father Amiot^ correfponded with the ex* 
ped^ations it e:^cited previous to its publication. This 
miffionary feems to have been very little verfed in the 
matters he treated ; and it feems ' truly furprifing to 
hear him ailerting, that each Chinefe foldier makes 
with his own hands the powder for charging as well 
as for priming *. The firelocks of the Chinefe at 
this day are undoubtedly copied from the mufket with 
a reft, ufed by the Portuguefe and Spaniards towards 
the end of the fifteenth century : and the models 
have probably been fent from Macoa to the interior 
of China, Thefe very ill contrived machines arq 
fired with matches, and fupported by forks fixed tot 
them in fuch a manner that it is inipofiible to form 
the foldiers in three ranks. Befides, we have every 
reafon to believe, that the lines are reinforced bf 
people armed with bows and darts. ' Yet this clumfy 

• Chinefe Art of War, with colored pnutSt Concerning thi^ 
work more (hall be fai4 hçreafter, 
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arquebus fiirniOied the Mandhui Tartars wiih the idea 
of a ver}' efficïïctous weapon j which enabled them^wiih 
the afljftance of field-pîeces, very eafily tranfponed, to 
reduce the Eieuih^ and make the emperor Kien long 
poUe^Tor of more territory than even was conqueied 
by Gengbh-kafu He is ftippofed to be mafter of the 
third part of the continent of Afia^ and in all his 
vaft empire fcarcely a fuigle foldier is to be found, 
for the milma of that coimtry laalmoJl entirely com- 
pofed of Tartars* When fome weak and indolent 
princes fiicceed each other in the prefent dynafty, the 
power of I hat govern m îrnt will be over turned more 
fpeedily than it was erefted*. 

The Chinefe pretend^ that they cannot employ 
âixits, becaufe, by an efi'eft of climate^ they become fo 
humid, that not a fingle fpark is produced from ftecK 
But as nothing of the kind has been obferved in the 
fire-arms brought from Rulfia to Pe kin *, we 
may conclude this to be a fiftion, intended to 
cxcufe the awkwardnefs of iheir workmen, who 
arc incapable of forming the diiFerent parts of 
the locks* 

What gives mofl reafon to fuppofe the Chlnefe pof. 
fclTed of fome confidcrable degree of chymical know- 
ledge, is the ufe they make of fo many fubftances to 
color their porcelain. Yet it is impoflible to con- 
ceive any thing more finiple than their manner 
ef preparing them. The red alone, which is ex- 
tfiicled fioni a kmd of copperas, is produced by 



• Bdl of Autermotty, — Many fiîiits are brought from Europe 
tatl!hina. 
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means of two crucibles ; for all the other colors^ 
like the azure, require nothing more than to be tor- 
rified, or calcined in comrtion furnaces* Befide^ 
they knew nothing of aqua fortis ; and the people 
who are obliged to purify their filver, to pay impoft» 
and cudoms, lofe the gold it may contain ^ fbi their 
refiners ufe nothing but the coppel, sxïà are thus ia- 
capable of feparating the gold from the filver. TTic 
tyranny of the government would be infupportaU^ 
in refufing to receive any other than pure metal int«ir 
the treafury of the fovereign, if the extreme knavery 
of the Chinefe did not render that precaution abfo- 
lutely neceffary ; and the fault is theirs alone, whcsi 
any alloy is found in the metal, which iffues from the 
coffers of the emperor as pure as it entered. Some 
of the filver ufed in commerce has loH the ninth or 
tenth part of its intrinfic value ; and the eftablilh- 
. ment of another money than copper, according to 
all the politics of the country, muft be impoffible, 
becaufe it would not fail to produce a multitude, or 
rather an entire nation of coiners* The misfortune 
would not be fo great, if the mandarines and ma^- 
trates were men of probity, on whofe faith fome re- 
liance might be placed ; but their connivance with r 
the forgers of falfe money reij^ers that clafs of men * 
very formidable throughout the whole empire. In 
the prefent (late of things, the frauds and malverra** 
rions committed there are beyond conception ; and 
the filver, called by the Tartars marfea infa^ \% fo 
much adulterated by the Chinefe, that it is not worth 
the twentieth per cent, of what is taken from the 

^mperial 
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imperial treafury. The confequence îg, that thofe' 

who have not jçood touchftoncs, or, like the cotintry 

people, have no knowledge of lei ten, are always Ka* 

ble to impofitkin. Some people have believed, that 

the Cbinefe were incapable of engraving fteel dies> 

becatifc they caft all their copper money* Were this 

the only obftacle to prevent the introduftioTi of gold 

and filver fpecie aniongil thenij it might be furmount- 

ed by in vi ting engravers from Europe ; but the Chi- 

nefe know very well how to counterfeit the foreign 

pieces current in the commerce of Canton, 

What we have faid of ihe preparations for colonng 

porcelain extends likewifeto thofe ufed in dying fluffs, 

and even to the manner of manufafturing their horn 

lanthornsj which was already known to the Romans 

m the time of Plautus. We have however to regret, 

that no means have hitherto been found of proving 

^ by biftorical documents, that the ftufls of China were 

anciently the fame as at prefent. The learned dif- 

pu te much concerning the nature of the fdk brought 

in former times from Sericum ; and from the notions 

communicated to us by different author s j ît mu ft have 

been only the piodu£lion of wild worms, which îpîn 

on' the trees in Ingour, whence we have undoubtedly 

received the tame fpecits ufed in Europe. But this 

filk of Sericum, fo far from having received any 

beautiful tints there, according to every appearancei 

^as dyed in the Weft alonej either with the purple of 

Tyre, or other precious colors** 

China 

t '^Tt linen c&hrem 



Pha^nUejf Sur^^/uù regmimi* CkudîâiW 
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China, ftîll produces much of that raw filk of a 
yellowilh caft, called iuteus by Claudian j and if th« 
ancients had known the fine ftuffs dyed in that coun* 
try, they would more than probably have fpoken of 
them in thdr works* Not a word howcT^r is fourni 
on that fubjeft, any more than concerning the por- 
celain, of which no f raffinent has been dug up eithei: 
at Rome, or any other town of Italy, as Winkelman 
juftiy obferves, in combating the erroneous opltiioa 
of Mariette, relative to the murrîn vafes** 

From this it appears to refuh, that towards the 
jinie we fpcak of, the Chinefe had fciircely any com^ 
muBication with their neighbours, or that the arts 
had not then attained amongft them the degree of 
perfeâion they have exhibited, fmce the conqueft of 
the Mongol Tartars. One difcovery, unconneded 
indeed with chymiftry, is much vaunted by them } 
and that is paper, which they pretend to have maxl« 
in the reîgn of Vm-iL Wheji they are afked of whal 
fubftance the books were compofed, which they fay 
were committed to the flames long before, under thç 
reîgn of Schi-chuan-di^ then they are difconcerted for 
want of a reply* They dare neither aflert, that the 
ufe of vellum was known to them, nor confefs that 
ihefe pretended writings were on tablets of bambou, 
or wood. We do not pretend to draw the learned 

In aootker pkce the fame poet expreffts himfelf t 

Part tfiftSa cr^io "veiamhrn hUm is rum 

Panfl'ttE^ 
Xucian, def^ribing ibc Tcil of Cleopairaj faysj it was f îiigéd vviUb 
%ht pUTpk cjf Sldop, 

^ DefcriplJon af Engraved Sèoqc^, hy Baron Sttjfch» 

cf 
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of China from their embarrafiment ; bul it feems pro- 
bable, that their ancient books were made of filk» 
If fo^ they have been very wrong in fiibflhurmg the 
%'orû kind of compofition imaginable ; for a volume 
iif taffeta or fattin would lad fm times longer than 
ihe paper on which the men of letters there now print 
thetr works *. 

We have already made the reader abferve the fu^ 
pcrdiiinu8 incUnation of the Chinefe for certain un* 
equal numbers. Whatever they cannot divide by 
nine is divided by five j and, in confequence of fuch 
{bolifli ideas^ they have ellabliChed the opinion of 
live moral virtues, five canonical books or kings^ 
five principal coIotji, five kinds of tafles, five tones 
©f mufic^ five alimejitary grains, and^ to crown 
this folly^ five eUmentfî* Wood is counted aniongft 
the latter, and this proves their total ignorance of 
every thing belonging to what is properly called chv- 
tnîftry J for no body h mare cafilydecomporedjormore 
manUefily charged with heterogeneous fubftances- 
All metals of every denoraination are confidered as 



• Father du Hakk^ inhh Défcrîptjon of Clima, prêtent!^, Ui^ii 
prior to iLc reign of Vai-fh ^'Ivn died hi th*? yt^r 1 57 Inf^iTC t*ur 
<ra, ilitf ChintTe wrote wiik ptiîiitcd iron 00 the kavcaapd baikof 
trees. But how aid be le^iru ihis ? 

Befid^*s, what id«a can bt: formed of m wrîtîng^ m^dc wirh fîiat-p 
iron on tlic leaves even of the aloes or banana tree ? We mull fup- 
pofe that the baf k uf certain trees was covered vvlth wax, or maf- 
tich, and then wrote on ^vfth a ftiltim. 11iu$ it cannot properly 
be faid that Scki-i-lu^fs-ili caufed the books to be deftroyed ; fnr 
»une eitilted in his day. 

*l'lic time whefî pa^jcr was inv^ented 'm Chifil is very imcertat»* 

elements ; 
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elements* J and in this their pretended naturalifts 
will feem more excufable than in their mode of claff- 
ing vegetable produâions. 

As the predileâion of thefe people for the number 
nine is undoubtedly derived from the Scythians and 
Tartars, it would be ufelefs to dwell here on its ori-. 
gin. But their prejudice in favor of the number five 
.proceeds, in my opinion, from the ridiculous idea they 
entertain, that the earth is fquare ; and its four cor- 
ners, added to the fky, afford â tnyftical produft, 
to regulate every matter where the number nine can- 
not be introduced. The latter has more influence 
than can well be conceived in the operations and 
maxims of war, while the deftiny of the empire, ac- 
cording to the general opinion, depends on the nine 
vafes of brafs made by Tu the Great, who might well 
be an imaginary perfon, but the exiftence of the 
veffels is certain. Thefe fafts are treated more at large, 
from my having been the firft perfon who difcovered 
their confequences in different points of hiftory, 
which could not be folved in any other manner. 

By all thefe details we perceive how much the ideas 
of the Chinefe have always differed from the dotlrine 
of the Egyptians, among whom the difcovery of the 
planets certainly occafioned the great credit of the 

♦ Aitcr wood and metal the Chinefe count water, fii-e, and cartli, 
among the elements. It fecms to me extraordinary that they have 
divided their year into four feafpns. But perhaps this was bor- 
rowed from fome other nation. The Egyptians counted only three 
feafons ; and inftead of having five tones in muOc like the Chinefe, 
they had feven, and as many notes. 

. VOL. I. z number 
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number feven, fome tracée of which are found f 
in Judaifm, This however has not prevented the 
Eg)*ptians from furpaffing greatly the Chjnefe in the 
art of making obfervations* mod ftudying nature* 
We are convinced of this by snaly^ing their dietetic 
regimen j becaufe it would have been impoffible for the 
inoft able phyfician to invent any thi^g better adapted 
to the complexion of that people. 

In fome countries conqueft deftroys every thing, 
while the good fortune of others is produced by con* 
querors> as we have twice had an opportunity of re* 
marking in China» When the Mogul Tartars en- 
tered that country, it might have been fuppofed that 
total devaftation would enfue^ and that th^ towns 
mufl become fo many heaps of ruins : btjt the con» 
fequsnces were very different* On the arrival of the 
Mandhui Tartars, a general deftruâion was again 
expected; but thefe conquerors have labored, during 
one hundred and twenty-eight years ^ with the greateft 
ardor, in poUfliing and innruftlngtheChinde* They 
fpare neither pains nor expence in having ufe- 
ful books tranOatcd, in procuring machines and in- 
ftruments, in attraaing European artifami and pet>- 
ple capable at leaft of compofing aln-tanackgi or draw* 
ing maps. Without their aid the emperors of China 
could never know their own country j for, fo far from 
ever travelUng through the provinces, they appear but 
feldom leven in the environs of the capital, and not 
one fmgle geographer has been produced in all thdr 
dominions The emperor Can-bi^ greatly afloniOied 
that no glafs-houfes were found in China, caufed one 

to 
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to be erefted at Pe-kin ; and for fome years be. ore 
his death it was the objeft of his delight. Although 
this eftabliihment, like all thofe in the hands of the 
Afiatic defpots, languifiies daily, the Tartars have 
fince prohibited the entry of glafs from Europe by 
the way of Canton ; and Mr. Ofbeck fays, this law 
was in all its force in the year one thoufand feven 
hundred and fifty-two. 

If by any accident the prefent reigning dynafty 
ftiould be hurled from the throne, the Chinefe would 
not fail to fpeak and write as injurioufly, concerning^ 
thefe benefaftors, as of Koublai-Kan^ whom they ac- 
cufed of placing too much confidence in men from 
the Weft. But the great royal canal was made by 
thefe very men from the Weft, who changed the face 
of things in all China, as we (hall foon have 
occafion to obfcrve in the next volume. 
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